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Woman Suffrage 

PART I 

A World Review of Woman Suffrage 

By CAKRIU CHAPMAN CATT 

— V ( w 

WIIHN in' wluM't* tlu* wtunan siilTraj^e nh)vtMnt*nt 
hv\j^i\\\ is (liiViiMilt to say. It is (hnihtlohs as old 
as the man snrrraj^r in(»\Tinnit. for in priinitivt* stuM 
rty. in srparatnl atui distant parts of the worhl, trihes 
of uin'olatod raiTS have had a siinpU* f(»rn» of dtMnor 
racy in whirh men and women eadi had an important, 
and in vsome eases an etpial voire in trihal alTairs. Platt» 
is usually eivdited with heinj^ the first prophet of the 
tinie to eome when men and women would miite in 

forming •» K'»^'^**"^'*'**'''^ haseil npon ''the will «d' the 
|H*ople.'* Here and there, thnm^h the eentinies inter- 
venin^{ siiu'e that day, a S(»litary li^me has arisen to 
repeat these views to a shoeked and eontemptnons 
world. 

In the strn^jf^Ie npwanl toward politieal freedom, 
men had ti> overeome the p«)werfnl inllnenee of the 
universally believed ** Divine Kij^ht t»f Kinj.;s" and 
(Mass to rule; women met tht* same opposition men 
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encountered, and in addition the universally believed 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Men to rule over 
women. Before the Christian Era began, war, with 
its accompaniment of enslaved women and polygamy, 
had combined to reduce the women of the nations then 
leading the world's civilization to a position of abject 
servitude. Sold into wifehood among the richer 
classes, or into prostitution among the poorer ones, 
divorced at will, robbed of property or means to ac- 
cumulate it, ignorant, uneducated, repressed, the fate 
of the average woman depended solely upon the afTec- 
tion or caprice of father, husband or son. The beauty, 
coquetry, or wit of women not infrequently won for 
them a place of honor and importance, but it was well 
known that the position of even the cleverest might 
be wrecked at the whim of their male relatives. 

During this period women of the Germanic nations 
enjoyed the freedom which has always been the rule 
among primitive people who are advancing. The fore- 
mothers of the present-day German women had a 
voice in the affairs of their people. Tacitus declared 
that men of these regions proudly admitted that : 
"In all grave matters we consult our women." In 
Great Britain and France, similar liberties were the 
acknowledged rights of women. The conquering arms 
of the Roman Empire spread the teaching of the sub- 
jection of women over all these lands. Buckle says: 
"Rome's noblest gift to posterity was her vast sys- 
tem of jurisprudence;" yet women were regarded 
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lltcrdii UN lliitiKn nul \ivmmn, Thin HyNtriti foi'ttiul;ttc!(| 
at llir IrKitiiitti^ wlint woiiini wrrr inrtc chaitrln, 
IkmikIiI uimI t)o|i|, Ifi'iatiicr llic! hanin of law (IiioiikImhiI 
l.\un\fv.. It K'lvc way iti tiiiic to llu* Na|MiU'(ittft i'tnlv, 
wIimIi did Mot iUKvr fnmi it in liic tiiaiii atid lliin iti 
mill Imtuiiic* tlir Maiidai'd for animdrd lawn omkciii 
iiiK wniiint in nMmi luiroiiran iniiiiliim, 'lliin (.'ode* 
wan rnlalflinlird in the Dttitrd Statrn of AiiicMira hi 
all till* trrritnry lirloii^diiK to the I^Hiiniatta ruMhat>i«, 
In (iiral Kiitain the Uoinati law rvnlvnt into \\\t* C'otti 
liiMii l<aw, which in tnin iMuanic thr hani^) nf Atnrtiraii 
Law. All of thrw nyntrnm rrlrj^atrd wcitian in alno 
liitr dr|H*ndrnn*. Hrfort? hrr niaitia^;r, Iut wnyr^), 
nhoiild nhr \iv a worker, hrlnti^i'd to Im'I' fatln'i. and 
aflrr niarriaf;r, to Iiit hnnhand. It wan ini|iinr>ihh\ 
i\\v\rftirv, Inv her to aci'iiinnlatc pioprrty, SliMiild 
\H*r irlativrn l>ri|nratlt ptoiK^rty to hri'« it iK'iatiir ijn* 
pimnrHnioti of III*!' hnnhand, who tiol only adninii^i*'t«'d 
it, i'ollrctrd tin* tncoitu* dorlvrd fioni it, hut wijjrd it 
away at hin death. It han often hccMi teilctaU'd Ihat 
the peinon who eoiitrnh the nieann n( niilni;l«nre of 
another, hnldn the destiny of that nther in liif) nnii 
plete coiitiol. 1'hin power over the edutatiotial, not iai, 
indnntrial, and jxilitiial Matiin of women wan in the 
handn of men for thonnandn of yeatn, 

It han heen a lon^ and hitter ntin^^^^le to le^M ne 
women fioin thin mihjertion and to phue them in a 
pfinition wIm'm* they ronid (ommand thrii own hattle 
for emancipation. To thin end heioen, an well im 



Ff<'>m the r^th f/) the i^th century, there wa,<* an era 
of entf|S<ht«fmwt»t ^nd flurr^pe^n women 5»hared with 
m^fi f^me o1 the fyppf}rt\mif\e% which it r>p<me(1. Uni- 
versfffe!* in Itkiy kru\ S^in a/tmitf^d women ntudenUkf 
Afi4 i^ev^fftl wr^men were nDemberjt of their far^tiltien, 
Tfity fl^)t mfff/|fientfy ^id/lrej^jierf ptjMtc meetinj?* an4 
.^>me WW** fprmed for their rwnarkaWe oratrirical 
tK>wrf«^. Tft France and Spain fteveral di5ifinj(t4Hhed 
fheft)*^Uef^ in the pf^ftite of medicine and in all thtikt 
hfuU learning fm wfftnen t)erame f^ii^hionahle amrmjf 
ff»e-fif>|»er rlajsi<re!*. Many women authorn and pr>et5» ap- 
liefkref\ wh^v^, nHme% are intill hiffhly reverencer! tiy 
ffieir |>e/)j>1e. 

Many of the Mother Siff)erior?i of the f>>nvent« dwr- 
itig this ijerun] were remxwne/1 for their jirholamhip, 
literary talent. at)d executive ability, a« well a» their 
piety and fiurte thati one declared rehellirm againf^t un- 
ftcccfjtahle edicts <»f the f!hftrch rv/wcr«k, and or^an* 
i/e<l winning; campai<;(n!H againjit them, 'I'he wrmier 
of the w<^ld owe tniich to the Spartan characf#*r awf 
clear vlf^ion nf tnany <>f thene reliKioii« heroine?^, wbr 
c<Ftifinned Hvef* of !«elf afmegation after the mrma» 
ter lef; had f)ec/?tTte rich atid many ftV)nk« forfifctful o 
their vow«?. 

More dark a(fe« for w^^ttien ^ncreeded the Renaii 
«jafice and swefrt away every Hl>erty women had f;;asne 
fhitUuc ihh fierlod, the Church Mee\Hif\ in .HiifierMtlttotJ 
fftn«ficf<*fn mUi^ if«» all flower fill influence to thi» eiN 
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In 1377 the Fanilty of the UnivcrMity of Holo|{na 
where woinon had stiulinl aixl tani^ht led the way with 
the followinjii: dwree: **And whereas woman is the 
foundation of sin, the wea|M)n of the devil, the cause ' 
of man's hanishment from Para<hse, and wliereas for I 
these reasons all association with her is to he <lili|{ently 
avoided: 

** Therefore <lo we interdict an<l expressly forbid 
that anyone presume to introduce in the said collcj^'e 
any woman whatsoever, however honorable she be. ; 
And if anyone Hhouhl perpetrate such an act, he shall be 
severely punished." 

The Church edicts were numerous duriujij this period, 
a fact which seems to si^mify that it was not allo^'cther 
an easy task to steal the new found liberty from women. 
Amouff the avalanches of anathema hurled afcainst them 
was the f(»llowin^' Hull of Pope Innocent 8th in 1.187: 

**'rhe llolv Chrvsosttnn savs: * What is woman 
but an enemy of friendship, an unavoidable punish* 
ment, a necessary evil, a natural temptation. :i desirable 
allliction, a constantly llowinjij source (»f evil, a wicked 
work of nature covered with a shiny varnish.' Al- 
ready had the first woman entered into a sort of com- 
pact with the devil; will not then her daujichters do it 
also? Since she was formed of a cr(K)ked rib, her 
entire spirit, her real nature has been distortecl and in- 
clined more toward sin than virtue." 

Duriuji; these centuries women were not infre(|uently 
reminded by the Tulpit in the words of Tertullian, 
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"Woman, thou art the gate of Hell." Protestantism 
made no protest against these views of the earlier 
Church. Said Luther: "Let woman manage her 
household, 'tis her lot by nature. That is her place/ * 
Said Calvin : " God hath chosen the f(X)lish things of 
the world (meaning woman) to confound the wise 
(meaning man) and base things of the world and 
things that are despised (meaning women) to bring 
to naught those that are great and of high worth 
(meaning men)." 

Little is heard of women in* southern luirope, once 
the leaders of the world'.*! progress, after this dev- 
astating tide of superstition swept over them until the 
present time. In northern F^irope woman, despite 
law and custom, maintained a remarkable degree of 
personal independence, and women continually ap- 
peared who had distinguished themselves in letterSi 
politics, music, art, and even war. 

As the chief barrier to every proposed change in the 
status of woman, was the idea almost universally held, 
that her intellect was, by nature, so inferior to that of 
man that the handicap could never be overcome, eadl 
woman who achieved something unusual became 
unconscious Liberator of her sex. 

During the Middle Ages, one curious relic of ancietittj 
liberty remained. In all feudal lands, a form of self 
government, which attached the franchise to landed 
estates, became established, and whenever such prop- 
erty fell into the hands of women, as it frequently 
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did, the vote was exercised by them. Women were 
still much repressed and opportunities for advanced 
education were denied them, but as the theory of feu- 
dalism held that it was property, and not the individual 
which was represented, it was no anomaly to permit 
the voice of woman to be heard* This form of feudal 
suffrage was largely utilized by women in France, Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Austria, and Great Britain. 

In France, there were fifty-one fiefs, forty-seven of 
which were open to women. "The heiress to a fief 
enjoyed the same rights as a man. She levied armies, 
coined money, and administered justice. She could 
attain to the very highest position, take part in the gov- 
ernment as regent of the Kingdom, Peeress of France, 
or Governor of a Province. From the beginning of 
the States General in 1302, to their disappearance in 
1789 women voted like men for the nomination of 
delegates. They were summoned to the Guilds under 
the same conditions as men." * The new government 
resultant upon the Revolution, destroyed these ancient 
rights of men and women, and in the new distribution 
of political favors, vastly increased the privileges and 
authority of men, while robbing women of practically 
all the advantages they had formerly possessed. 

Similar political rights were enjoyed by women in 
Austria, although apparently not exercised so gener- 
ally as in France, until 1906, when the property qual- 
ifications were removed and universal suffrage for 

*" International Suffrage Report," 1909. 
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men in resiject to the National Parliament was estao- 
lifiheirl. Here again the political discrimination against 
women was vastly increased with the further extension 
of suffrage to men. 

In Great Britain not only did women exercise a 
landowner's vote, but through heredity they were eligi- 
ble to the i)osition of custodian of a castle or sheriff, 
and in reality such offices were held by women. Among 
ihem Annie Clifford, Countess of Dorset (1589-1675) 
was particularly noted. '* She upheld her lawful claim 
as hereditary Sheriff of Westmoreland against King 
James I himself, and she defended her castles against 
the tnx)p8 of Cromwell." Women in these hereditary 
jKisitions were liable to be commanded to attend the 
King in council or camp, with or without their troops, 
and history records that they were in reality so com- 
manded at times and that they obeyed, commanding 
their troops with skill. The earlier electors of Great 
britain were called Freemen and under similar qual- 
ifications Freewomen had equal voting rights. 

From Great Britain something of these traditional 
political privileges came to America. In 1648, Mis- 
tress Margaret Brent, attorney for Lord Baltimore and 
a large landowner, claimed a seat in the Assembly of 
Maryland. Her qualifications were precisely those of 
the men members, but the Assembly declared that Free- 
men, and not Freewomen, were the only voters of the 
Province. Governor Greene refused to give her a seat, 
whereupon she protested against all the proceedings 
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of the AftBctnbly. 11ie satiic Aspenihly expressed its 
thanks U) lier for Iter great services in Ingle's rehelhon 
ami made the folluwing retnarkahle report to l^onl 
lialtiniore: 'V\s for Mistress Mrent*s nndertaking and 
meddling with yonr T.ordship*B estate here, we do verily 
helieve and in ctmscience report, that it were hetter 
for the Colony's safety, at that time in her hands, than 
in any man's else in the whole J'rovince after yonr 
hrother'rt death, for the soldiers wonld never have 
treated any other with that civility and respect and 
though fliey were even ready several times to run into 
mutiny, yet she still pacified them till at the last, things 
were hrought to that strait that she must be admitted 
and declared your Lordship's Attorney by an order of 
Court (the cc»py whereof is herewith enclosed), or 
else all must go to ruin again and then the second 
mischief had doubtless been far greater than the for- 
tncr." Margaret llrent evidently belonged to the tradi- 
tiiniary type of strong minded and independent Hrit- 
ish women who knew that a voice in gnvernmeiU was 
theirs by hereditary right, but in new America that 
privilege was denied. 

In the early records of New Kngland ttmns it ap- 
pears that women attended town meetings, sometiiues 
on account (»f their own property rights and sometimes 
as proxies U)V their husbands. In Nantucket several 
women's names are cjuispictious in the records, one 
that of Mrs. Mary Starbuck, who often addressed the 
town meetings. She allayed all prejudice at the begin- 

8 
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ning of her speeches hy invariably iJuiMMjigligr' 
comments by "My liiisli;tiiil thin^au^ffCii^ ' 
ill Salem and Plynmulli w:is jiyti^fl^iH "1 
ows, and maids" at tJic-l'Oiffiuiirig,\ijMHtii|i[iiu'i-iilly jmlU- 
ica! represenfation wcnl wjilriiJr fjutd. r;r)vtTiiijr I-'n 
(Iicot,t regarded tliis iihiii :is a jircvcntivc of eni'Iy mar- 
riage and by his own edict after a thnc, no more land 
was given to maids. 

A woman suffrage movement began in the American 
Colonies in Rcvohitioiiary Days. It was apparently 
inspired by the new democratic idealH of tlie times, 
but its claims were as certainly bused upon tlie uld 
rights with which the Coluuiiits had l>cen familiar in tlie 
Old World. In 1778, wliik the war waH still in 
progress, Hannah I-ec Corhiii, of Virginia, the sister 
of Gen, Richard Henry I^e, wrote him protesting 
against the taxation of womfii niiless thi-y were al- 
lowed to vote. He rephed th;it "women already had 
that right," apparently recognizing the old rights ai 
still in authority in the Colonies.* Women certainly 
voted in Virginia and in several of the Chlonies, New 
Jersey secured the riglit to vote to the tax paying 
women of that Slate on July second, I77'>, and tlicy 
exercised it until 1807, Washington and JefTcr«on 
counted these Xew Jersey women voters among thrii; 
constituents, Uti fortunately, they offended the pArty 
in [K>wer, which punished them by taking tlie privil^e 
away. 
*"Hulory Woman Suffragt," Vol. I. 
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Jt is interesting to observe that in this same year 
'Mrs. Spertcer Stanhope,'*' of Great Britain, wrote to 
her son that her husband's party was so certain of 
success that they had announced that their women folk 
need not vote. The lady was very wroth at this de- 
cision, holding it to be " extraordinary and very hard, 
considering how few privileges we poor females have. 
Should it come to a very close struggle, I dare say 
they will then call upon the ladies, and in that case 
every self respecting woman should most certainly re- 
fuse .her assistance.'* The natural inference is that 
votes' attachedxtd^ property were still recognized in 
Great Britain at tHis date. 

The French Revolutionists issued a Declaration of 
-the Rights of Marhtjn 1789, but it referred only to 
men. Olympe de Qouges entered a protest with a 
book the same year, dedicated to the French Queen 
and called " The Declaration of the Rights of Women." 
As a result of its teaqjjing a petition was presented, 
' October 28th, 1789, to the National Assembly, signed 
by ^Parisian women, demanding votes for women in 
the election of members d the Assembly. 

In 1792 Mary Wollstonecraft, described by chival- 

Tous Horace Walpole*^s " a hyena in petticoats," pub- 

'lished her " Vindication of\ the Rights of Women," 

which set all England 2ik3tir ^d every drawing room to 

talking of "women's rights." In 1793, Condorcet, in 

the French Assembly, made ^an immortal plea for 

*" Woman Suffrage, 191 2**: Mrs. M. G. Fawcett 
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woman suffrage which resolved all the intellectual cen- 
ters of France into debating societies upon the subject. 
Women organized clubs to further the discussion. The 
end of this campaign, which was carried on more con- 
nectedly and effectively than the earlier one in America, 
was that the clubs were closed in the same year by the 
*' Committee of Public Safety" because the clubs dis- 
turbed the "public peace;*' and the French Democrats 
who had urged their plea of "Hberty, equality, and 
fraternity," made public by so doing that they had 
overthrown the doctrine of the "Divine Right of 
Kings," but still upheld the " Divine Right of Men." 
This action was followed by the establishment of the 
Napoleonic Code. Napoleon, who hated women of 
brains, had exiled those most influential, notably Mme. 
de Stael. The old rights came to an end with the 
new rights for men, and the woman suffrage move- 
ment which came with the Revolution was put into 
the background where it slumbered for many years 
before being heard of again. 

Tn 1819 a man suffrage movement arose in Great 
Britain which reached a crisis at Manchester in what 
is known as the Peterloo Massacre in August of that 
year. Women had joined this Reform movement as 
active participants. "A picture of the Peterloo Mas- 
sacre, now in the Manchester Reform Club, is ded- 
icated to Henry Hunt, Esq., the Chairman of the 
meeting and to the Female Reformers of Manchester, 
and the adjacent towns who were exposed to and 
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miiTcrcd frcuti the watiton Aiul furidUft attack tnadc nu 
tlictii liy that hnital armed furcc, the Manohej^ter and 
rhesliire Yenniaiiry Cavalry, The picture represent?* 
women hi every part of the fray, and certainly taking 
their share in it« hnrrtir?i/* * "On erne of {\\r hanner.-* 
carried hy the women an depicted in this very old print 
arc plainly printed the words, "Votes for Women/* 

The Reform Movement came np a^/ain in (ircat 
Jirilain in \HJ^J, and ended hy Ihe pas^a^e of the Re- 
form Acl of tH^^. which snh^liltiled (he word "male 
person'* for man and (his plated a rotistitntiotial di*^ 
ahility up(ai wometi, Hy this act a coni^iderahle nmn 
her of men were enfranchised. 

Matiy women in many lands in (he first half of (h^ 
n;th Tentttry contrihnted nnieh valnahle service toward 
hreakin(( down the wall of prejudice which hotmd 
women's sphere. Mary Somerville in acknowledg- 
ment of her skill in mathematics and Caroline Iter-' 
schelt who had distinguished herself in astroncMuy, 
were elected memhers of the Moyal Astronomical So- 
ciety in iH,^s. Klizahcth Kry had revolutioni?ted the 
prisons of (Jreat Mritain and Morcnce Nightingale the 
soldiers' camps and hospitals in the Ohnean War. In 
our own emmtry lunma Willard and Mary l.yon 
opened scminttrics for the "advanced education of 
women." Oljcrlin College was estahlished in iH^^ 
with open doors for girls, the first college in modern 
times to admit women. In iH^j. Lydia Maria Child 

^"U'otiutn SHfftrtgc, tH^j"i Mrs. M. G, Knwcett. 
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published her " History of Woman," in which she plead 
for larger freedom for women. In 1836, Abraham 
Lincoln made his famous declaration in favor of politi- 
cal equality for women: "I go for all sharing the 
privileges of the government who assist in bearing its 
burdens, by no means excluding women." 

In 1840 Margaret Fuller published her great essay 
on "Man vs. Women," and in 1845 her "Women of 
the 19th Century." Women took an increasingly active 
part in the anti-slavery agitation and had formed 
local Societies here and there. In 1837, they held a 
National Convention in New York with seventy-two 
delegates, believed to be the first representative body 
of women ever convened. In 1836 a petition was pre- 
sented to the New York Legislature, asking the re- 
moval of the legal disabilities of married women. In 
1844 Maine, the first State to take such action, granted 
married women control of their own property. 

These and many other similar events were suc- 
ceeding each other with great rapidity and preparing 
the way by their continued agitation of the " women's 
rights" question as it was called, for the organized 
demand for the vote. 

In 1840 a World's Anti-Slavery Congress was held 
in London. Several women delegates from the United 
States were barred out after a stormy debate. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Nathaniel P. Rogers arriving on 
a belated ship came too late for the discussion, but as 
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H protent af;ainHt the action of the ('otijjrcHH they re- 
ftiHtd to take their ilele^atc'n neatH and nat in the gallery 
with the wotneti. Kiicretia Motl, the h*a(hii|; woman 
delef^ate, and lOh/aheth Cady Stanton, the bride of a 
deh*^ate, determined to call a convention n|)on their 
letiirn to consider the many dincriminationH made 
a^ainMt women by law and cnMtoni. '\\\\h they did 
home year.H later and it wa» held in Seneca halln, New 
York, in 1H4H. Here a declaration of Women*H In- 
dependence, lielated by half a centnry wan prenented 
and adopted. It wan received with the ridicnie and con- 
tempt with which an i|;norant world ban ever annwered 
pleas for jnsfice. 

In the natne year, 1K4K, Mr» Disraeli, said in the 
Ilonse of ('(immons: 'Mn a conntry ^[overned by a 
woman, where you allow women to form part of the 
other estate of the realm, |H'eresses in their own ri^ht. 
for example, where you allow women not only to hold 
land liut to lie ladies of the manor and hold Ic^al courts, 
where a woman by law may \h: a church warden and 
overseer of the fKior, I do not see. where she has so 
nnich to do with the State and Church, on what rea- 
son, if you come to ri^ht, she has not a riKht to vote." 

1'hc orfcanixed demand for woman suiTra(;c dates 
from 1848, and the momentimi of the movement has 
steadily increased year after year until nn civilized 
country rcmainii which has not felt the force of its 
influence. 
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Woman SufiFrage in Europe 



Austria. — In 1862, widows and spinsters with prop- 
erty were given a vote by proxy in Austria, an ap- 
parent survival of their ancient feudal rights. In 
1867 women were forbidden to organize, or to become 
members of political associations. That law is still 
operative, although its removal is a much discussed 
question and the present Parliament (191 3) has the 
matter under consideration. As no regularly consti- 
tuted woman suffrage association is legally possible, 
woman suffragists conduct their propaganda work 
through committees. They must secure the consent of 
the police for every meeting, and one or more police- 
men is present to see that the law is not violated. 

In Bohemia, a province of Austria, which has been 
permitted to retain its own Diet, women taxpayers in 
1 86 1 were especially granted municipal suffrage and 
eligibility to the Diet. This definite extension of politi- 
cal privilege was evidently founded upon ancient feudal 
rights. For many years qualified women exercised 
this franchise but it fell into disuse through the an- 
tagonistic attitude of Election Committees. In 1905/ 
an agitation for universal suffrage for men arose and 
women came forward at the same time to claim their 
former rights. Men were granted universal suffrage 
in respect to the Imperial Parliament in 1906 in com- 
mon with all other men in the Empire, but in Bohemia, 
ns elsewhere, the political rights of women were de- 
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dcasctl with the incrcuse uf pDHtical rif;hts fur lutn. 
With the iilcu iu view that their pecuhar canjpai|;n 
cunhl nuue elTectivdy bo cmuhictetl within the |)iet. 
woineu sought the uuiniimtiDU aiul eleition of a woman 
tneniher in 1007 whose elijfibihty to this position tiatetl 
fn>n) fentlal tinges. At each sueeeedinfj election they 
worked to the same entl. with the resnh that Mrs, 
X'ikova KimetiekA was ekvteU to the Diet in mju. 
The hnperial haw forhithUnj{ won^en to join pohtiral 
organizations is t>perative over Hohenna, anti creates 
the anonuily of a woman le|;islator who is h*^ally for- 
hiiMen to join her own party t»r^ani/ation. 

In Hosniii aiut llt'i&oijovim by the new constitntion 
of bVhrnary. Hjio, authorlzetl by the Anstrian ami 
llnn|;arian lunpire, fonr classes t)f men niay tpiahfy 
to vote, The first is con\poseil of landowners who pay 
a tax of 140 crtnvns on their estate, anil willows ami 
spiiisters were inchuleik The vote is by proxy. At the 
first election, May, lyio. seventy-ei|;ht women vt»tetl. 
seventy-six beinjj Mohamn\eilans. one Servian, one 
Kt>man Catholic* 

^ In 11)13 the Diet of Lower Anstria extetuleil to the 
won^en voters of ir»Vm*rA'ni.«/<i<// itH>.iHH> inhabit- 
ants) ami ir<ii«/Ao/r*M ( jo.ooo inhabitants) the ri^ht to 
cast ilirei^t votes instead of votinj; by proxy as before, 
ami the use of the vote was made comfiihory. The in)- 
perial law which ft>rbids women to be members of 
political societies applies to tins section of AuMria as 
elsewhere and the curious anomaly is produced of conb 
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pelling women to vote, while forbiding them to join 
any organization existing for the purpose of further- 
ing the cause for which they vote.\ '^ 

In Galicia, married women property owners were 
given a vote in 1866, but as this must be cast by their 
husbands, an independent opinion was evidently not ex- 
pected. Widows and unmarried women, however, were 
given permission to select their proxies and to instruct 
them how to cast their votes. In 1908 a Political Equal- 
ity League to further the suffrage rights of women 
was founded. This society followed the example of 
the one in Bohemia and put up a woman candidate for 
the Diet, as eligibility to the legislative assembly was 
an old hereditary right. Miss Marie Duleba, to the 
surprise of friends and foes, polled 511 votes. 

Hungary enjoys constitutional independence and has 
its own Parliament. In 1906 a National Woman 
Suffrage Association was formed and began a cam- 
paign to secure the inclusion of women in the struggle 
toward universal man suffrage. Those who favored 
an extension of suffrage to men have been divided into 
universal suffragists and limited suffragists. The 
women sought endorsement by either or both camps. 
After a lively and bitter campaign accompanied by con- 
siderable "militancy on the part of men," the Gov- 
ernment presented a Reform Bill to the Parliament of 
191 3, endorsing the claims of the limited suffragists 
and including women. This measure was passed after 
amendment which excluded women and a considerable 
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miitif^rr of unu. l\w Hiinii;iri;<n Wnuvm Suffr?ij/c 
A^^tHVMtnu li;i^ \irru |>;iifi« iil;«rly ;i<livr, iiw\ infrllj 
^n)\ iu iu v^wpiiiifu iiiv\ many prnttiinnit men HUt\ 
womrn li;ivr intrrrMc<l tlitmiH'lvc!; in it. 

r^iANP. There li«n lieen » feminiM nnivemrnt in 
VnUw\ for many year?*, alflinn|/li nnoi^'ani/e»l tmlil tlic 
]ttttirui flme* The fia^ir ^frnjj^lr t,f thifi nnhapjiy 
huMl ha«» reveale*! fhe hne t^ittiu^ ^inaHtie?* of womrn 
\vh«>i5e taerifi<e«» for pafrio|it;ni have <hallen^'e<l fhe 
rr.jie<l an'l honor of I'ohf^h men. A h^a^ler, Mme. 
KiK/aNka-Kehifichmhlt ha«» lieen nnlirint{ in her effi/rf^ 
for many year** ami now in her oM a|/e a vaM «5enfi 
men! for her ran«*e an^l jjreaf honors for her have rnme 
a^ a rewar'l for her «;aerifMe^ 

IU:roinM, — Women employer** or employees may 
voir for memliem ami he elij/ihle fo fhe (''»im«»eiK »le«^ 
rrnHhommes or Court** of Tra^le, the ri|/ht having 
1/een i^rante'l hi if^nt), A commin«*ion. appoinle*! a«i the 
reMilt of a national !*trikc in Mav# i';i 4. if* now ^^ittint/ 
f An^nM, iOK^) «*^'^ *^ cirti^i'leriny the <leman'l ma'le 
]ty the workingmen of the country for "one mati, one 
vote." The clerical K^vcrnmcnt ha«5 openly declare*! 
that if it i*« forcerl to thi«; act, it will al«wj extend "one 
woman, one volei" 

r#ui.OAiiiA, — In South KaMern Ktirope women have 
heroically aiflcfl in the numerou** effort** to «iecure na 
ti'inal lil>eration an^l have usually 'leman^leH of their 
vi<'toriou«* countrymen <5'»me reco|/nifion for their «5erv 
ice», Bulgaria was granted its autonomy hy Itirkey 
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in 1878, but remained tributary to that Power. Large 
numbers of women were included in the lists of those 
who labored for freedom and the elevation of the peo- 
ple. Some of these presented a petition to the first 
Parliament in 1879, asking for the vote, but with no 
result. The customs before this date were primitive 
and patriarchal. No code of laws existed, but the 
new Parliament turned to Belgium and Germany for 
models and as these nations at that time gran^d 
few rights to women, the Bulgarian women now found 
themselves hemmed about by legal restraints they had 
never before known. In 1908 Bulgaria declared her 
independence and the women declared theirs by the 
formation of a Woman Suffrage Association with the 
wife of the Prime Minister as president. 

Denmark. — The women of northern Europe al- 
ways enjoyed social and personal freedom, and al- 
though the influence of Roman law swept over those 
countries, it never succeeded in the entire repression of 
the women. The Scandinavians as a race are intensely 
democratic and independent and it is not surprising 
that man and woman suffrage has made more advanced 
progress there than in any other part of the Old World. 
Danish women were given municipal suffrage and eligi- 
bility to municipal offices upon the same conditions as 
men in the year 1908. Unmarried women qualify by 
the payment of a small tax ; married women may qual- 
ify upon the taxes by their husbands. In 1910, 127 
women were serving as town councillors, 7 of them 
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being membcrji of the City Council of Co|)enhagen, the 
C;i|iital, U|H»n the recoininendation of the Kinf(, the 
(invernnjrnt intrcHhiceil a (mrhanjcntary inca^mr, n>i,^, 
to rxteml the parhan^entary vote to wcinicn ciuahfinl to 
vote in Munici|ml elections. After having pasHrcl the 
Kt»wer Uoniie, the ParHainent was dijisolvecl. New 
elections were held in May. 1913. and the qnention is 
still [lending. 

Finland, ^ — In 1873 widows and unmarried women 
taxjmyers were granted municiiial sulTrage. The |)o|iu- 
lation is coni|K)sed of F'inns and Swedes. In lijttyh 
the nation sustainecl a lt»ng and hitter contest against 
Russia to regain its freetloni. Women trnik an active 
part in the struggle, fearlessly performing many <leeds 
of danger. In May, Hjo6, the moveujent for inde|>en- 
deuce Umk the form of a national strike and the C/ar 
yielded, a Parliament and univernal sulTrage for mm 
and women forujing the chief Rushian couiesnion. An 
energetic wonian's s<K*iety ( Kvinnns;iksforliundet Unio 
neuj) had e<lucated the public mind to receive the ri|nal 
ity of rights of the sexes, and Russian oppressinu ha<l 
stimulated national patrititism and love of lil»erty. When 
the Czar expressed his tloubts as to the advisability 
of including women in the new grant of Iil)erty. Sena- 
t<»r Mechelin who ct»nducted the audience replied: **The 
opinion of the nation demands it, aiul there is no rea- 
Miu to fear that women will imt use their vote with 
the same feeling of resjHinsibility as men/* Wnmen 
have nerved in the Parliament continually in coUNitl- 
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crable numbers, twenty-six having been chosen at the 
first election. The benefits of universal suffrage have 
been largely nullified however, by the later appointment 
of a Russian Governor-General who possesses the right 
of a veto and who uses it upon all acts of local in- 
terest. 

France. — With the disappearance of their old 
feudal rights, the enactment of the law forbidding 
them to organize to secure new rights, and the estab- 
lishment of the Code Napoleon, there was little oppdr* 
tunity for French women to " foment a rebellion." ** If 
a husband killed his wife for committing adultei^ 
the rriurder was 'excusable.' On the other hand l|a 
illicit mother could not file a paternity suit/' * Yj^ 
in the Revolution of 1830 and again in that of I%|^. 
many men and women arose to preach the doctrine. Of 
an equality of rights for women. George Sand 
one of the most conspicuous advocates. The Repu^ 
of 1870 was appealed to by an influential group '{ 
extend suffrage to women under the new govemiti 
but it refused as the National Assembly of 1789 
done. Since 1878 an organized campaign has 
conducted, chiefly in Paris to secure the vote and. 
secure the removal of the many legal disabilities w! 
are put upon French women. A large group of Cat 
lie women work to the same end independently of 
others. Its president, Marie Mangeret, made an 
cial trip to Rome for the purpose of presenting 

*"The Modern Women's Rights Movement": Schirtnacher. 
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Catholic WdnuMi's need for the vote to the \\)\k and 
the audience was fjranled. The snlTraiije so far /gained 
is the rii^ht t)f wotnen to vote for and he ehj^nhle to the 
'I'rihmmls of Cotnnierce, a kind of Conrt coniposed of 
employers and employees with anthority to adjust dif- 
ferences. The A^iTC York Trihuiuu)! An/^nst i^<, n)i,?, 
ronlirms the report that the Mnnicipal Comuil of Paris, 
hy nnain'nions vote, has accorded the nuniicipal vote 
to women. 

(iK.KMANV.- -Met! of the twenty-live States of the 
(ierman lunpire iH)ssess nniversal snlTraibje for the 
l<eichsta|{ (Imperial Parliament) althon^h man snf^ 
frai^e is limited in the local election of most of the 
States. With the |ijrowin|ij democratic spirit the <ild 
I'Vndal franchise passe<l into disfavor and with it the 
earlier snlTra|;e rights of women. Yet scattered snf- 
fra/ije ri/^hts in minor nuitters for women taxpayers are 
still in existence, the relics of the old order, rather than 
achievenjents of the new. In H)<>K a numicipal election 
in Khineland was declared ille/ijal hecanse the tiame of 
» woman voter had heen refnsed hy the registrar, and in 
ronse(|nence of a jndicial decision, a new election was 
held. In Silesia, where women landowners still have 
the ri|{ht of a proxy vote in the commnnal election, hnt 
where it has not nsnally heen exercised, nearly J,0()c) 
won>en availed themselves of this ancient privilej^e in 
the year icjio t(» the /general rnnazement of the (ler^ 
man pnhlic. 

Until May, n)<)K, an imperial law forhade all (ierman 
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women to take part in political meetings, with the ex- 
ception of those of the free cities. A suffrage organiza- 
tion with headquarters in the free City of Hamburg 
was therefore constituted in 1902 with individual mem- 
bers in all parts of the Empire. Meetings were held in 
the chief cities with little restriction beyond the neces- 
sity of securing police consent for all such assemblies, 
and the presence of police officers who kept a record of 
each meeting for police reference. With the removal 
of the taboo in 1908, the German Woman Suffrage 
Association was normally constituted and now has 
branches in all the States. The Prussian Government 
in 1910 instituted an official investigation into the 
causes which pro<luced a surplus of female population. 
As a result all schools for higher education were thrown 
open to women in order that they might be better pre- 
pared to earn their own livelihood, since it was apparent 
that the surplus was a permanent factor. 

Great Britain. — In 1850 an Act became law in 
Great Britain whereby words importing that the mascu- 
line gender shall be deemed to include females unless 
the contrary is expressly provided. In 1867 another 
Reform Bill passed, which substituted the word man 
for male person, a return to the wording before 1832. 
As under similar letter of the law women had claimed 
their ancient voting rights, a large number of women 
tax payers sought a place upon the voting lists of 1868. 
This attempt was made in many parts of England and 
Scotland, over 5,000 women in Manchester alone unit- 
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iwii in the clnnaiul. 'VUv iT|i;islrais rcfitsnl to outer 
thr namcf* of womni and a trsl casr was bnmji'ht int<i 
Cinirt. The )\u\^v ihru\vi\ that *'ahh»)nj;h thr wnnl 
man in an Art nf Parliament mnst hv \\vU\ to inrhuU* 
wonuMi. tins (lid not apply to thr privilq;rs j;rantod hy 
the Slate." !n thr words of the Urpoit of the Na 
tit»nal Soeiety f(»r Wonien's SnlTra^^e, iK(m): **'rhis 
jnil|b,nnent, therefore, estahlished as l.iw thai the same 
words in tlie sanu* Aet of Pailiameul shall fnr the pm* 
pose of v(»tin|L;[ *^VVh' b* '*^^*'^ only, hnt for the pmpnve 
of taxation shall inelnde women.'* 

In 1H51. an artiele, whieh to<»l< the form of a re 
view of the proeeetlin^^s of a Convention of Women 
hold in Woreester, Massaehnsrtis, the pteviniis vrar. hv 
Mrs. John Stnart Mill appealed in the /l*r.\7;///;i.v/r/- 
/\'i'7'/Wi' and presented a stnuij;: plea for woman snf 
franfo. 

In iHfis I<»hn Stnart Mill was eleeted to P.irliament 

U|M>n a woman snlTta^e platform. Before \H(iy the 

total mnnher of (|nalilied vottMs in (ireal lliitain was 

uIkmU one tnillion. The Reform Hill of that year more 

than (louhlod the mnnher. |ohn Stn.-nl Mill nutved an 

amendment to this hill eonferrin); the fianehise on 

women i)ossessinj.j the same i|tialilieations as the men 

nnder eonsiderati<Mt. Seventy three members vi»ted 

with hhn nn<l igf* a^rainst. A N.itional Wonum Sttf 

frafte Scviety was formed in lu^'Jand in iS<»7, inspired 

by the net (^f Mr. Mill and the nnexpeeted sneeess nf his 

nmeiutmrnt. The testinj; of the elTeet of the Reform 
s 
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Bill upon the political status of women took place 
in 1868. In 1869 the aiKient right of municipal suf- 
frage was restored to tax paying widows and spinsters 
of England and Wales, the direct result of the agitation 
in Parliament. In 1870 the British Parliament gave 
women the right to vote for members of School Boards, 
and also the right to be elected to School Boards. 
Many women were elected to these positions at the 
following election. One Dr. Elizabeth Garrett re- 
ceived 47,000 votes which it was said was the largest 
number of votes any candidate in England had ever 
received for any office at that time. Another, Miss 
Becker, was continuously re-elected and served as a 
member of the School Board in Manchester until her 
death in 1890. Another Miss Stevenson served on the 
School Board of Edinburgh for 32 years, being con- 
tinuously re-elected. All three of these ladies were 
woman suffrage leaders and the endorsement of their 
candidature was regarded as an indication of popular 
suffrage sentiment. 

In 1868 a woman suffrage bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons and was carried on second reading 
May, 1870, by 124 to 91, but its further procedure 
was stopped by the Government. 

In 1880, full suffrage was extended to the women of 
the Isle of Man, which has its own Paliament. 

In 1884 another Reform Bill passed the British 
Parliament which further extended suffrage to men. 
At the time British Politics was reputed to be exceed- 
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ingly corrupt an<l in cniinrclion willi the Krforni liill, 
a provision wa» carried which rctnlctcd j)ai<l canvasninj^j 
illegal The year liefore a very slrin^'cnt (*(>rni|»t 
Practices Act had passed. Party tnana^^crs were in a 
state of distress over the vexed (|tiesti(»n as to how 
campaigns conid he conducted. The hrillanl idea ap- 
peared to some of the Tory leaders, that as no money 
could be paid for the work, it would he ajijiropriate 
work for women I 'I'he Primrose League was formed 
in consequence and the campai^m of its memhers was so 
successful that the Tory leaders were deli^dited, and the 
Liberal leaders disgusted. The latter expressed their 
spite hy duhhing these women representatives of I'.ng- 
land's noblest Ikmiscs " filthy witches.** Suddenly their 
cliolcr was checked by the timely suggestion, that what 
was good for the Tories might be ecpially good for the 
Liberals. The Women's Lilnral bVderation was 
formed tit once under the presidency of the wife of the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Tiladstone. This, arrording to 
Mrs. Millicent Harrelt Pawcett, in her " Women's Suf- 
frage," is the true story of the reason which led I'rit- 
isb women to take so active a part in the partisan j)oli- 
lics of that Country. Although the majr»rity of the 
women who entered political life, doubtless had no in- 
terest in suffrage at the time, yet the j)olitiral activity 
of British women enormously stimulated the growth of 
the womjin suffrage nK»vement. The women of Scot- 
land were given mtmicipal suffrage in 1H81 and those 
of Ireland in 1898. 
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For some years past the campaign in Great Britain 
has been recognized as the storm center of the world's 
movement The history of woman suffrage in that 
Country, including as it does, the early hereditary vot- 
ing rights of women, and an entire century of unceas- 
ing effort to recover them, enlivened by many unex- 
pected and remarkable features, will doubtless always 
be regarded as the most extraordinary of all lands. 

From 1867 a National Society called in later years 
the National Union of Woman's Suffrage Societies con- 
ducted a campaign of education and organization. Favor- 
able sentiment had increased to such an extent that 
in every Parliament after 1885 a majority of members 
were pledged to the cause. Bills extending the parlia- 
mentary vote to women passed second reading in 1897, 
1908, 1909, 19 10, and 191 1, the Government (Prime 
Minister and his cabinet) preventing them from going 
forward to further stages. Parliamentary usage per- 
mits the Government, to preempt as much time for its 
own measures as it desires, and it has become a favor- 
ite and unfailing method of the Government to use 
this plan to defeat any measure to which it is opposed 
It therefore became obvious that the Government 
would never allow a private member's bill to pass. The 
aim of the campaign in consequence has been to com- 
pel the Government to take up the question. In Febru- 
ary, 1907, 3,000 women marched in procession through 
the streets of London; in October, 1,500 women 
marched in Edinburgh and during the same month of 
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the Mftic ytHT a,cx)o marched in ManchcMcr. In 190^, 
t5«orx7 women marched in pnicef^Hion in l^mdon, and 
in 191 1, 40,000 wiimen, mnkitig a line fotir niilrn Icmi^* 
marched in IxnuUm, MectinKHindcKirnandontof d<K»rH 
in hif{ halln and Miiall onc.n have tircn held in rvrry part 
of (he United Kinf;doni. Woman MilTra^c ha*i ticrn 
made the moM talked of r|ne.Hti<in in the ('otmtry and 
itn wr^rkinf; a<lherentH liave enonnotinly increased from 
year ti> year. 

Town and ('ity CfmnciN to the nimilicr of 132 have 
panfied remihitionn calling; ti|Km the (f(»vrrnnirnt and 
Parliament to extend the parliamentary vote. Anumi^ 
the citien pafining »tich reniihitiotjH were lvlinliin>»h, 
(flafigow, Dundee, Dnhlin, Cork, I.itnerirk, Kiver|KHiI, 
Manchester, ItirmitiKham, Sheftield. New CaMle. Mrij^li 
ton and l*eedf». The Mayor of Dnhliti, in bin offuial 
roheji, prejiented the i)etition from that (*ity at the Mar 
of the Honj»e of CommonH. A woman wiffraj^e con)- 
mittee c<^m|iof»ed of 5^) memliern of Parliament, with 
('hatrman and Secretary wan formed in n;o5 for the 
IMirpoM: of iniMiing the meannre. A fH-tition signed hy 
200 memhem of parliament wan that year prevented 
to the Prime MiniMer re^pieMing that a w(»mati snf 
frajfC hill lie hron/ijlit in. One of the emharransini^' 
dtfficnitien of the campai|.jn wan the dirfernue of opin 
um, amonf{ women snfTra|.jists an to what women 
uluvnld Ikt Riven the vote. A minority favored nni 
vernal nxtCfn^gr for men and women, thr majority werr 
ncmiewhat divided as to the standard of hmitation 
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which should be fixed. By the year 1 910 the Commit- 
tee composed of Members agreed upon a woman suf- 
frage bill known as the Conciliation Bill and pressed 
its claims with the result that it passed second reading, 
but was side-tracked by the Government. 

A petition asking that this bill should be made law 
was signed by 300,000 male voters in January, 1910. 
The Commonwealth of Australia cabled to the Prime 
Minister in November, 19 10, the following resolution 
which had passed both Houses of the Federal Parlia- 
ment: "That this (House, Senate) is of opinion that 
the extension of the Suffrage to the women of Australia 
for States and Commonwealth Parliaments, on the 
same terms as men, has had the most beneficial results. 
It has led to the more orderly conduct of Elections, and 
at the last Federal Elections the women's vote in the 
majority of the States showed a greater proportionate 
increase than that cast by men. It has given a greater 
prominence to legislation particularly affecting women 
and children, although the women have not taken up 
such questions to the exclusion of others of wider 
significance. In matters of Defense and Imperial con- 
cern, they have proved themselves as far-seeing and dis- 
criminating as men. Because the reform has brought 
nothing but good, though disaster was freely prop- 
hesied, we respectfully urge that all Nations enjoying 
Representative Government would be well advised in 
granting votes to women," but the Government was 
obdurate. 
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Meanwhile the Women's Social and I'olitical Unitni. 
nnder the leadership of Mrs. Pankhmst. h.ul onne into 
existence in 1903. In H)<>5 it nia<lc known iis poliiv, 
lienceforth descrilwd as Militant Tactics. 

'I'he effect of militancy npon the Mritish can»pai>^'n 
will always l>e a controversial p<»int, ii»asmnch as sev- 
eral addititmal elements hecame involved with it. In 
the words of its atlvocates militancv meant that ** war 
hatl been declared aj^^ainst the p)vcrnnH'nt." Hcfort* 
this annonncement had heen made, a pnhlic (picstionin^' 
of a Cabinet Minister t<H>k place in Manchester. S\k\\ 
privilejje has been the preroj^fativc of Hritish www ft>r 
C entnries. The women who did the same thin^^^ fonntl 
themselves in prison. The consc<|ncnt discnssit^i 
arcui.scd all (Ireat Hritain. The ** Martyrdtun *' wron^l^t 
snch sen.satiotial chanj^es in sentiment that the tacties 
1)et;im as an incident were c(»ntinne<l as a poliey. After 
nnich pnhlic annotincentent of tluir intentiotts. these 
women met in fjreat nuTtinj^s from which depntatinns 
were ap|M)inted U) carry a resolution, or petition to the 
l*rime Minister or the I lotise of ('onnnons. The |M»liee 
were always foinul waiting to block their way anti a 
crowd tt) watch proceedings. In the scrimmaj^e which 
followed manv women were certain to be arrested who 
straij^htway folh»wed their sisters to llalhuvay jail. 
Their most intt>lerant critics pront»nncetl these women 
political and n(»t criminal olTcnders. yet the (lt»\ern- 
nuMU refttsed to ptit them in the iMrst |)ivisi(»n t(» which 
all natitJns ct»nsij.tn political prisoners. In the hirst 
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Divifjion prisoners .ire permitted to wear their own 
clothes and to have access to hooks and papers ; in the 
second they wear prison clcjthcs and cannot have books 
and pai>ers. The offenders grew more numerous and 
in^jre audacious; the (lovernnient responded with 
longer sentences. Then, in protest, not against impris- 
onment, but against being put in the Criminal Division, 
these women prisoners began a "hunger strike" a4id 
refused to eat. The Government brought stomach 
pumps and fed them forcibly. In every case the pris- 
oners were soon in such physical condition that it l)e- 
came evident that a conlinuation of the treatment would 
end in death; and the (iovcrnmcnt released them before 
the end of their sentence. I lowcver severe the criticism 
of the women became, the jninishment meted out to 
them was »o illy fitled to the offense that jniblic opinion 
which usually condemned Ihe women for each new 
maneuver, ended by veering around to their side. The 
courage, detrrmiuatioti, activity, initiative, and willing- 
uv^^ to seek marlyrdnin stirred the admiration of large 
clashes of people all over the world and for some years 
the Militants kept the world talking of woman suf- 
frage as it hnd never talked l)efore. The British Gov- 
ernment contributed to this result c|uitc as much material 
as the women. 

Mr. Asc|uith stubbornly refused to yield to the con 
tinned ap))eal of the Nation, aroused by the untiring 
energies of suffragists and suffragettes, but finally 
promised government facilities for the Conciliation 
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Itill. 'riitii t^roniiHC he (Iclilxrratcly broke*, but tn:i<t(' ;i 
counter protmHc that the (iovernntrnt would pro|Misi' a 
Ueform Hill, whirh wottid reinove soiiir of tlie in- 
cnnifrxuiicn of the preMMit votini^' systnn and at the 
name time extend the vote to sonu* joo.ooo wwu who 
had not aHked for it. To thin hilt he* protiiisrd facihtirs 
for a woman mifTra^e amendment, should one he* pro- 
jHined. All friendn of thr (lovernmnit a'ssnrrd the 
Hiirfra|;;iHtH that Mr. Anipnth was a man of his word 
and that the lon^;: expected victniy was at hand. I he 
Urfnrm Hill wan introdtued; the Speaker drrkireil the 
amendtnent out of order. WhcMlur Mr. As^jiiith d*- 
liherately connived with the S|H*ak<M to evad** his pmni 
ise, or wlMiher it was a tnrn as nnrspeited to him as it 
wan the Hnirrafjisis, is ati o|>en «piestion. At this point 
the eampaii^n Htandn. 

Mnndreds of militant women have snlfcrrcj privm 
and tortttre for the Cause. Mis!Miiih*d th«*v may have 
heeti hut no one cpiestions their loftiness of pinposc, 
or purity of motive. On the otluT hand flmnsands of 
women ottt ni nympathy with mitit.ant nieiliods have 
pnrHued their work of education without ceasinj^. I he 
Indei^endent l-.'ilMjr Party whi<h holds a hal.nice of 
|H»wer in Parliament and which is pledjM*d to iniiverv,al 
HidTra^c for men, has pled|M*d itself that its uiemlnMH 
will vote against any hill which extend . tilfra^e to any 
class of men and which ext hides women. I he (on- 
Htitutional miffrajjists will now attenipt to repknr 
Lilieraln hy Independent Lalxir candidates at all hy- 
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elections. The Militants are attempting to compel the 
Independent Labor Members to enter upon a boycott 
of Government measures, and are attacking Govern- 
ment property. 

In support of their policy they make many citations 
of the views of influential British politicians. Among 
them is this: Mr. Randolph Churchill speaking in 
191 1 about the violent riots in connection with the cam- 
paign for man suffrage in 1832 said: "It is true 
there was rioting in 1832, but the people had no votes 
then and had very little choice as to the alternatives 
they should adopt." Why, the Militants say, does the 
same argument not apply to women? 

The comment of Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, the 
President of the National Union of Women's Suffrage 
Societies which opposes militant tactics, in her book on 
"The History of the British Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment," in speaking of the Suffragettes says: 

"Minor breaches of the law, such as waving flags 
and making speeches in the lobbies of the Houses of 
Parliament, were treated more severely than serious 
crime on the part of men has often been. A sentence 
of three months' imprisonment as an ordinary offender 
was passed in one case against a young girl who had 
done nothing except to decline to be bound over to keep 
the peace which she was prepared to swear she had not 
broken. The turning of the hose upon a suffrage 
prisoner in hei; cell in a midwinter night, and all the 
anguish of the hunger strike and forcible feeding arc 
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other examples. AH through i<)<^K and m/k; every 
possible blumicr was comntilled with rci^anl to the 
sufTrage prisoners. A dead set was made npon law- 
breakers, real or sup|>osed, who were «)l)si'tne and un- 
known ; while people with well-known names and of 
good social position were treated with leniency, and 
in some eases were allowed to do almost anything 
withont arrest or |>nnishment/' 

John Hnll has shown his tenaciotts sttihlH)rnness 
throngh the attitude of the Prime Minister, hnl to 
use the phrase of a Japanese writer, the **John Mull- 
esses*' are |H)Ssessed of the vsame national character and 
the end is ttot dillicult to foresee. 

(tRKKCK. ' — No woman sulTrage organi/.alion CNists 
In Greece and no signs have appeared of any movement 
in that direction, although individtials have openly 
es|Knised the cause. A National l.yccttm of Wouicn 
was lately orgaitized to ftirther the education «>f wtnnen 
and to uphohl the national itleals of (Ireece. This 
.society has done valiant service to the country hy the 
collection of funds and the orgatiization of relief serv- 
ice ft)r the sick and wotuuled in the UalUan war. I Vacc 
and a settled conditioit will doubtless reveal a new 
impetus to movements onward of the rights of mcit 
aitd women. 

IrKLANU. — Widows attd unmarried women, tax- 
payers or self-su|>porters, were given municipal suiVrage 
in 1H81. In looj eligibility to any olbce for which 
they had the franchise was granted women. In 1907 
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married women were granted municipal suffrage and 
eligibility to municipal offices. In 1908 a new bill 
granting municipal suffrage to men and women, 25 
years of age, who pay a small tax, upon equal terms 
with men was passed. A bill to extend the parliamen- 
tary vote to women on equal terms with men was 
passed by the Parliament of 1912, but must be ratified 
by the Parliament of 19 13. As all political parties 
have pledged themselves to it it is expected to pass. 
The bill must then receive the sanction of the Danish 
King which will be a mere form. 

Italy. — The movement towards suffrage for 
women in Italy is not new. Anna Maria Mozzoni, a 
woman of rare intellect, presented a woman suffrage 
petition to the Italian Parliament about 1880. Patriotic 
women in Italy, as always, greatly aided the revolution 
which established a constitutional government, and the 
spirit they aroused never died. Unorganized agitation 
continued^ the education they began and in 1908 a 
National Committee was formed in Rome to work 
definitely for the suffrage. This Committee formed 
branches in all the chief cities of Italy and under the 
direction of Countess Giacinta Martini, a woman re- 
markably endowed with feminine graces, strong char- 
acter, broad intelligence and constancy of purpose, be- 
gan political work at once, laboring to elect members 
of the Lower House of Parliament who were favor-* 
able to woman suffrage. They succeeded in several 
instances in carrying their purposes, but the only 
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(lermitc HutTragc IcKisIatiDn yot attainnl is tlu* law 
whiili cxtciuU votes for women in (rado for Hoards of 
Trade u|H)n the same terms as men. These Hi^inds 
form a sort of Court for the adjustment of dilVieuhies 
Arising between employers and employees. Similar 
iNHlies exist in I'Vanee and Itelf^inm. 

TiiK Nktiikklaniks. -' l**or some years the revision 
of the National Constitution has oanpied a eonspiruons 
plaee in Dutch jHilities. The l.ihrral jKirties have fa 
vored It; the ei»nservative ones have np|H)sed it. Al 
hist the Parliament is atteniptin^; to deal with the sitna 
tion and apparently the eonstitntion will mmhi he 
amended. I^)ol<ini; forward to this event Dutrh women 
liave aifitatecl the cpiestion of ecpial |H)litical rights and 
have sueeeeded iti makin^i their elaim a |Htliliral issue. 
In pro|N»rtion to iMipulation. the or^^ani/ation is strnny^er 
than in (treat Britain <»r Amerira. 

Norway. -In l^^^» Tlu* StorthiuK (Natinnal Par- 
liament). {Kissed a hill ^rantin^ municipal sutfraKe to 
women. The hill was not pmnittrd to hcmmr a law, 
hut from that tinie nearly every session rcrnrde<| some 
relief from their lej^al disidiilities i^rante*! to wouumj. 
In iKKc) all women who paid a school ta\ were per- 
mitted to vote on all scho<»l ipiestions, and women with 
children, who jmid no tax were |KTmitted to vote on 
all scluK)l (ptestions except th(»se involvit)^ ex|)endi^ 
tures. In iKc>() the tax iKiyin^ cpialilication was re- 
chiced for the numicipal sutTra^e of men ami a con- 
siderahle enlari;ement of the voters' lists was made. 
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In 1 90 1, municipal suffrage was made universal for 
men, and was extended to tax paying women. In 
1907 municipal suflfrage was made universal for woman 
as it was for men. Tax paying women were granted 
parliamentary or full suffrage, including eligibility. 
At the same time parliamentary suffrage was made 
universal for men. A woman could vote upcm taxes 
paid by herself; or by herself and husband together 
where there was joint property; or a married woman 
could vote upon property in her own right. This 
action was undoubtedly hastened by the Norwegian 
agitation for National Independence which had drawn 
the people closer together in their common demand 
and lifted their ideals to greater heights through the 
intensity of national feeling engendered by the 
struggle. The Swedish Government magnanimously 
granted the separation without recourse to the mis- 
fortunes of war. 

The women had stood boldly and helpfully by the side 
of Norwegian men throughout the campaign, and the 
men were grateful. In 1905, 300,000 adult Norwegian 
women, an enormous proportion of the total number, 
petitioned Parliament for the parliamentary vote. The 
President of the Storthing reported the matter from 
the chair and the members received it standing, in ac- 
knowledgment of their sympathy. In May, 19 13, the 
last tax qualification for women was removed and uni- 
versal suffrage for women became law. About 250,000 
women were enfranchised by the act. 
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Amt>ni; the licndilH til' wonun MUIia|*o alic^iiily 
ilriUttUHlrntcil Arc*: (i) A MiiiiK^MU ihiM Kihoi law 
M>iM). fttrlmlclin^ nnployiurnt ol ilnlilirn inulci i.| 
yrjiis of n^ mill iin|H)sin|{ >\xwi (oiiilitioii^ lor (lir 
rin|»loyinrnt of U>ys and i^iils Inwccii i.| anil iS M\n*i 
\^\ ;iK^, {J) \\%\\\i\\ |my lor ci|nal woik \\\ nwtit K'*^ 
rinnirnt |M>siiions, chirlly \^\s\ anil irlof^iapli t'liMk^lnp*«, 
whioh arc larK«*iy hcM hy wonuMi Two hnnilinl anil 
lf*n wonirn \\«*i«* sn'vini* a> Town Tonnrilloin in loio 
i*nil ^<7ii altnnalrs. Of tluNo o i unnrilloi^ anil 1/ 
alinnalrs wrrr M*iNinjj in llu* i'ii\ Tonniil ni 1 hnn 
fiania, the ('apital. No woman Uas Invn rlcitnl to a 
seal in l^lrlian)rnl, luit a woman waN rlrrtcil as allnnatr 
in i«)i(\ and in that capaoily has oivasionally otvnpiril 
A srat. 

INmrtTiAt ,- -Thr c\>nsiitnlion of the Poiin^»nrsr 
Krpnltlio doen not foihid wonict) to vote*. An oi^ani/a- 
lion of women dcM^nrd to fnithn iho lanM* of \v\\\\\\ 
lioanism, comvivrd the idra of irMin^ ihr \ahdii\ ol 
a woman's voi«», C*avolina Anf»rlo. a d»H loi of mrdu nir 
in i«iii applied for ivKiMiatitui an a votcM*. and whrn 
drnic**!, apivcalrd hrr ca^c lo ihr highest ronn of Ww 
tnjjal. The* jnil^c, \h\ AlVon-»o I'oiia, ^nnlanud hrr 
drmand and dtvlared ihat ihat onr woman wan vrnlnl 
wilh full |H)liiinil ii|»h»s \h An^^rlo imm hri hiii \oir 
at ihr next drtlion, with ion>iiU*iahlr rcirmon\ \n\ 
women atViMupanird \\c\\ and ihr mon pirneni icirixcd 
hf*i with hospitahle applannc*. \\\v lommou opinion 
prevailed at the time that any PoiuiKnese woman lonld 
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secure the vote by the same pnxress followed by Dr. 
Anjfelo, Init that her enfranchisement had not en- 
dowed other women with a vote. Tlic President and 
several meml^ers of the Cabinet announced themselves 
favorable to parliamentary action and the women work* 
ers are confident of ultimate victory for their cause. 
The movement met with the tragic misfortune of sud- 
den death by heart failure of Dr. Angelo, but others 
have come forward to take her place and the organiza- 
tion is gaining strength steadily. Definite Parliamen- 
tary action is stilt i)ending in 1913. 

RouMANiA. — In 1910 a treatise on "Women in 
Roumania" from the |)en of Mr. Stourdza appeared. 
He severely condemned the general code of law mod- 
eled on the (\)(le Napoleon under which Roumanian 
women were living. A widespread interest was 
aroused, and this focused in u;ii in the formation of 
a committee to work for the removal of these ancient 
laws and fur the suffrage. In 1913, this Committee was 
formally organized into a National Association. A 
|)a|)er in l>ehalf of the rights of women, educational, 
social, and |)olitical, is published by Mr. Stourdza. 

Rir.ssiA. — A temi)orary withdrawal of long-con- 
tinued oppression of the people by the Russian Gov- 
ernment offered opportunity for general agitation. A 
party arose which was permitted to conduct a cam- 
paign in favor of a constitution. A Duma, or Na- 
tional Parliament, had l)een promised by the Czar, and 
events seemed to point to a time when Russia would 
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N ii'ld t(i the prngrcHS u( events uiul take her plaee auKin^ 
the e(»iiHtitutintml innimrchieH of the woihl. In natural 
response to the fri^edotn of speech and action allowed 
at the time, a soeiety called the Ktissian Union of l)e 
fentlers (jf Women's Kiifhls, was formed in iv*>S. It 
joined its demands to the i^eneral liherative movement, 
en)phasi)ein)( its claims for women. L(u*al hranchcs 
were estahlishcti all (»vcr Unssia and hupc heat hi^h 
in the hearts of Russian men antl wiuncn. Had the 
constitutional movement heen permitted tn develop 
nornmlly it is helieved hy the atlviuates nf "women's 
rights*' in Russia, that nu'u and wointMi would have had 
an equal voice in the new f(t»vernment, h'or many years 
wtunen, ecpially with men had f»iven up family \v 
lations and dtunestic peace that they mi^^ht preach the 
faith i»f •* freedttni of conscience, speech, asstMuhlv. aud 
association,** fi>r their nation. Ihuuheds id' them had 
fnmid death tipon the executioner's hlock aud thous;iuds 
nu»re had walke<l the trail to myslerituis and i\n\u\ 
Siberia. Stich capacity for sacrilice auti palrindi' ^.^•^v 
ice has compelletl nu'U t<j refjanl wouien as ecpial c«»m 
rades in the struf{f»le for the connnon welfare. 

A Dmna was estahlishc<l in h)o5 and the uaial free 
dom of th<»U|.(ht and actitui guaranteed hy civili/ed 
lands was pnunised, hut the elect i(»ns were S(» ciuitrollcd 
that reactionaries composed a cousiderahle portion of 
the nienihers. The (Var reserved tt) himself a vettJ 
upon all acts and in consequence the promised frcetlom 
resolveil itself speedily into a new f(»rm of the olil 
4 
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tyranny. The old way of checking progress by killing 
or imprisoning its leaders was again resumed and the 
life and liberty of woman suflfragists, in common with 
other reformers, were no longer safe. In 1909, a band 
of women, some of whom were connected with close 
friends of the Government, succeeded in securing con- 
sent to hold a Woman's Congress in St. Petersburg. 
The concession was made with the provision attached 
that no foreign woman should be permitted to attend 
the Congress and that the program should be submitted 
to a Government Censor. Every topic which indicated 
discussion which might include criticism of the es- 
tablished order was carefully eliminated by the Censor, 
yet for one entire week hundreds of women sat to- 
gether in a convention and the press of St. 'Petersburg, 
as well as that of the Provinces was filled with the 
news of that wonderful phenomenon, a Woman's Con- 
gress. When women went home to their own Prov- 
inces, inspired by new hope and courage and asked 
permission to report this Congress to their towns- 
women, nearly all the Governors forbade them to do it. 
One woman returning from a Congress of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, gained permission 
to give a report of the meeting, but was arrested upon 
the charge of having implied that the Russian Govern- 
ment was behind the times! After paying a fine of 
$50 and giving a promise to speak no more upon that 
subject, she was given her freedom. The movements in 
Russia for the rights of men and women are like the 
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Htnouldcrinf; firen of u volcano. An (Kcanional hiust 
of MUiokc givcN cvulcucc c)f their picscmc. while tlic 
overlying coat of white anhcH conceals their real natiue. 
Sirtur iUiy an crnption will send the powers nf np|)ir« 
sinn ami reaction to destrnction and liheratr a liwy^ 
HnfTcrint; |)coplc. It in tnithinkahle that men will not 
protect women in their claim to ecptal ixilitieal rights 
when that day comeN. 

Skkvia. — In thin land, the ancient feudal ri^dits 
extended to women, htit have fallen into disuse. In 
u>o'>. the Servian National Wonien's AssiHiatiuu was 
fortned and shortly after the Presiileut, Mnie. Milovei k, 
attempted to nne her l(K*al vote. She was refused and 
took her caune to the courts. The jud^'e haudrd ddwu 
the remarkaMe decision ** Accordin^^ to law you have 
a local vote, hut you cannot use this Viite, as it is not 
the cuKtom of women to make use of their |(ii:d votr.*' 
The women have pursued their work of eduiatiou, hut 
all efforts to secure fiuther rights fi»r women were 
soon lost in the all ahsorhin^ Balkan war. Set viau 
women In c<«nmon with all the women of thrse t«»uu 
trie« have taken no inconsiderahle |Nirt in the work 
of earhif; for the sick and wounded, auil It.ivc* nolily 
shared the nacrilices which every pet»pU- niakr in time 
of war. 

SwKnKN.--' Swedish w'Huen, widows, and unmar 
ried rate [Miyers, were i^^iven a vole in iK^j. In i<;«h) 
any woman (pialified to vote was made* di^^ililr to 
itmtiicipal oflice. As live town ioutiiils rleit mrmluMs 
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of the Upper House of Parliament, women thus elected 
gained a direct parliamentary vote. In 1910, 37 women 
town councillors were elected, 1 1 having a right to vote 
for members of parliament. In 1913 a Government 
measure was introduced granting parliamentary suf- 
frage to women. It had the approval of the King and 
passed the Lower House, but was defeated in the Upper 
House. The Swedish Woman Suffrage Association 
has the unique distinction of having branches above 
the polar circle and in proportion to population of hav- 
ing the largest membership of any country in the world. 
Municipal suffrage is based upon a property qualifica- 
tion and one individual may cast many votes, the high- 
est number of votes allowable being forty. Many 
women are qualified to cast this number, and as the 
Swedish people are logical minded, it will soon follow 
that the inconsistency of permitting a woman to cast 
forty votes in one election and none in another will be 
removed. 

Spain. — No woman suflfrage organization has as 
yet been organized in Spain, but a member of Parlia- 
ment introduced a bill in 191 1 to extend suffrage to 
women, an indication that unorganized sentiment exists. 

Switzerland. — No suffrage rights have been con- 
ferred upon women in Switzerland, but a regularly con- 
stituted National Woman Suffrage Association has 
conducted an active campaign in its behalf for some 
years. 
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The United States of America 

As a special article treats of Woman Suffrage in the 

United States, it is unnecessary to add comment upon 

it here. 

Suffrage m British Colonies 

Australia and New Zealand. — Woman suffrage 
upon the same terms as men was granted in New Zea- 
land in 1893 ; South Australia in 1893 ; West Australia, 
1899; Federal Suffrage for all women of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, 1902; New South Wales, 
1902; Tasmania, 1903; Queensland, 1905; Victoria, 
1909. 

The woman suffrage campaign in Australia lasted 
thirty-nine years. For seventeen years before the 
women of Victoria were enfranchised the Lower House 
had been willing to pass a woman suffrage measure, but 
the Upper House obstinately refused. 

The total number of women voters in Australia was 
900,000 in 1909. Women are not eligible to Parlia- 
ment in the States of New South Wales and West 
Australia. They are eligible in all the other States 
and in the Federal Parliament. They are not eligible 
in New 2^aland. 

Miss Margaret Hodge in her report for Australia at 
the Congress of the International Alliance at Stock- 
holm in 191 1 said: 

"In every State the enfranchisement of women has 
led to improved legislation affecting the welfare of 
Home and Children. LsiW^ d^ating with drink, crii 
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vice, gambling, have tightened up, and the greatest 
vigilance is shown in the protection of infant life 
by providing trained inspectors for boarded-out chil- 
dren, pure milk and food supplies, education for 
mothers, and the establishment of Free Kindergartens 
for the training of character; children's playgrounds 
for healthy recreation; and the substitution of Chil- 
dren's Courts and the Probation System for the old 
thoughtless, cruel methods of dealing with juvenile 
delinquents." 

In 1903, the first year after women won the Com- 
monwealth franchise equal pay for equal work was 
established in the Federal Public Service. 

Canada. — Women have municipal suffrage as fol- 
lows : 

1. Ontario — granted 1884. 

2. Nova Scotia — granted 1887. 

3. Manitoba — granted 1887. 

4. British Columbia — granted 1888. 

5. Northwest Territory — granted 1888. 

6. Quebec — granted 1889. 

South Africa. — Municipal elections in all the 
States of South Africa are based upon a taxpaying 
qualification which is equal for men and women. 

Woman Suffrage in Asia 

BuRMAH. — A municipal government was granted to 
Rangoon, the Capital of Burmah, about 1882. Women 
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were given a vote upon the same terms with men, a 
taxpaying qualification being required of both. Bud- 
dhist, Mohammedan, and Confucian women not only 
are qualified to vote, but have done so regularly for 
many years. 

India. — Several cities in India, including Bombay, 
which have been permitted municipal self-government 
by the British Government, have given women a vote 
upon the same terms as men. Parsee, Hindu, and 
Mohammedan women have availed themselves of the 
privilege in large numbers. There are no State As- 
semblies and no National Parliament, so that a munici- 
pal vote is all the self-government accorded to men. 

China. — During the period of reconstruction after 
the Revolution, there was a vigorous demand by women 
of Canton, Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, and Peking, 
for a vote in the new Republic. The Revolutionists of 
Canton Province assigned ten seats to women in the Pro- 
vincial Assembly (State Legislature) and decreed that 
these places should be filled by the votes of women. 
All women interested were permitted to vote and the 
ten women were elected. One resigned and the nine 
others served. They were all educated women, teach- 
ers, or wives of prominent merchants. They spoke 
upon all measures before the body which interested 
them with as much composure as any man member 
and were listened to with distinguished attention. 

During the sittings of the provisional constitutional 
convention at Nanking about thirty women demanded 
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a hearing anil prcsenteil tlic unusual but souml plea tliat 
inasinudi as tliey had Ikxxx nwtubers oi the Revohi- 
tionarv Society and had borw^ all the burdens it iin- 
lK)sed, etiually with men menil)ers» even to the risking 
of their Hves in tlie war, tliey now deniandeil aii etiual 
share in the privileges resultant ujx>n that war. 'I'he 
Convention jiasseil a resolutitm declarit\g its belief in 
the theory of wcMuan suffrage but aocom^^anied it by 
the further lK*lief that the "tiiue was not rijH* for it." 

The Chinese wonien have foruuHl a Natitnial Woman 
Suffrage Association which was admitteil to meml)er- 
ship in the International Wi>man Suffrage Alliance at 
its Congress in lUidajH*st in June» it)i,^ fmnnng the 
twenty-seventh nation represented in that .body. 

Tiiii PmuppiNKS. — Anuuigthe first actsof the Phil- 
ippine Assembly was to make thtMtkction o( women on 
school lx)ards compulsory. A hill to extaul suffnige 
to them was introduced in the .Assembly, but was not 
pushed as it was believed that the American Congress 
would veto it. 

(See Questions for Review Page 1781.) 



PART 11 
Woman Suffrage in the United States 

Hy MARY (iKAY nC(*K 

The ICnily Prilml ^. \\] 

WIII'.N l''.nni|i(':ni Miy.'ijMM'. ;tn<l mlnnr.i'. m-i innt 
«M1 llli:<4 niiititinil, pirlii.tut k .iml lu-.lntti '.<mi 
v\\vH Mirt. Mm aiiil wiuni'ti .uur iMinnl in iIh- pnriiv 
iif rliiv;itt-v, iin«l iH iticMi|ii|;i( .il ilrjM.iil.itinn i>l wiiinni, 
wnr n»iiriitt|UM| wiili tlir w.iy n| lilr .ind tliniifjii ni 
lIuMt' NUVagV MlUbi«<i>i%; iMtiiKillv llicv wrir '.tjillnt. 
AiiHMlK ttl6^l*^tii>is Inili.iits, tlir mjimw (Miiifil mi \\\v 
a^t'ictildirc and otinnin-rr ni \Ur tiilir; .lu* lirld tlir 
iritiM nf IntNitirs^, tttul Uvv |ttn|i(Mlv ii)',lil'< \\i\\v \\v\ a 
Hrat ill tlir trihal riuniril. riintiM'. < li.ilki'lrv wiitcs 

(if ItlcliatIN fat'thrr simHIi, "Sntnr nl Ihr nm-.l r-.tciniril 

(if (heir wntnrn i|n sninfliini^s '.prjK in tlicir (unnut-.. 
I af<kc«l iMir inlrrpirln wliv llirv ii((iii-«| iIu- wninm 
|i» H|icak, and lir au'^wrrril. ' Sninr whmumi .im' wi.ri 
llian !4fiinr iltrn.* Hi* tnld mm* tlii*v li.ifl ni>l dmic* ;niy 
(Inii^ for tnany yr.n^ witlmut tlif niun.cl id .m .in< inii 
^ravr Wdinan, wIki I nliMMvrd 'pnKi* mtirli in thru 
rfHiiiriN." 

While (he IcRal statins of wonirii m tlir Aiiiciitan 
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colonies was inferior to that of the squaws they dis- 
l)ossesse(l, they were restive under their disabilities, 
and individually protested or disregarded them. Among 
these protestants was Mistress Ann Hutchinson, a 
brilliant woman of wealth and breeding, who with 
her family was banished from Massachusetts because 
she maintained her right to speak in her own home 
to mixed assemblies on religious themes. A more 
humorous assertion of feminine prerogative was that 
when the women of a certain parish refused to lay 
aside bonnets which were too decorative to suit their 
minister. In order to retire from the encounter with 
dignity, the minister connnanded the husbands to see 
to the matter. But the commands of the husbands 
fell on deaf ears, and not even the colonial assembly 
prevailed on the women to alter the size of their head- 
gear till they were tired of that style. A remarkable 
instance of a strongminded woman's power to assert 
herself against custom is found in colonial Maryland, 
where Lord Baltimore's estate was administered and 
his executive office filled for a considerable time by 
Margaret Brent, who claimed in consequence two votes 
in the provincial assembly. 

Women took a leading part in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. Betsy Ross of Philadelphia made the first 
flag. Mercy Otis Warren, sister of James Otis, was 
the first person to counsel separation from Great Brit- 
ain. General Tarleton called the home of Mrs. Bre- 
vard of Mecklenburg, S. C, where he had headquarters, 
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"The Hornet's Nest of America." When another Brit- 
ish general threatened to burn up the house of a loyal ^ 
woman, she replied that she would be glad to see it 
burn, since she well knew he never would burn any- 
thing he expected to keep! In the darkest hour of the 
Revolution at the close of 1776, Hannah Arnett of 
Elizabeth, N. J., listened at the door when her husband 
and other leading merchants of the city were planning 
to accept amnesty offered by the enemy, and in her 
indignation at their faint-heartedness, burst in upon 
them and delivered a speech so electrifying that it 
changed them into heroes. 

Nor were these spirited women content with de- 
manding liberty for their country. They were the first 
of modern times to demand it for their sex, as is seen 
in the famous letter written by Abigail Adams to her 
husband, John Adams, when the latter was sitting 
with the Continental Congress, in March, 1776. "I 
long to hear you have declared an independency, and 
by the way, in the new code of laws which I suppose 
it will be neccissary for you to make, I desire you would 
remember the ladies, and be more favorable to them 
than your ancestors. Do not put such unlimited power 
into the hands of husbands. Remember, all men would 
be tyrants if they could. H particular care and atten- 
tion are not paid to the ladies, we are determined to 
foment a rebellion, and will not hold ourselves bound 
to obey any laws in which we have no voice or repre- 
sentatipn." Like her friend, Mercy Otis Warren, 
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Abigail Adams de[)lored the educational disabilities of 
women as keenly as the economic and legal. 

Another influential woman of that day, Hannah Lee 
Corbin of Virginia, sister of General Richard Henry 
Lee, wrote her brother protesting against the taxation 
of women without allowing them to vote. It is oii 
record that at various times women did vote in Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, Full suffrage 
was specifically granted to the women of the last named 
stale by the constitution of July 2, 1776, two days be- 
fore the declaration of Independence, and in 1790 
and i^^yy legislative enactments confirmed them in the 
right. The franchise was illegally taken from them in 
1807, because they were availing themselves of it! It 
is well to recall, in these days when legislatures are 
threatening tu penalize men for failing to vote, how 
a hundred years ago they disfranchised women be- 
cause they voted. 

The status of women during the colonial period and 
for two general inns following the Revolution was that 
of women under the common law of England. The 
wife had no legal existence, and her property belonged 
t() her husband. As widow, she regained some finan- 
cial iiulependence, with dower right during life to a 
fraction t^f her husliand's estate. As spinster, she might 
hoM and w ill prni^erty ami engage in four general occu- 
pati^>n^. The wife had no legal control over her chil- 
dren or their earnings, nor over her own eamif^s. If 
a sy>teiu had been devised with the purpose of dq;rad- 
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ing marriage and impelling women to remain outside 
it, none could have been more beautiful in its complete- 
ness than the common law^^ 

From the Revolution to the Civil War 

As soon as increasing population and expanding man- 
ufacture in the new nation forced women, legally and 
economically inferior as they were, to compete with 
men in the effort to support themselves and those de- 
pendent upon them, their tragic handicap in the labor 
market became evident. They were without political 
representation, and the social system under which they 
lived was far less humane than that of the Roman 
Empire in the period of its decadence. 

The invention of machinery in the textile industries 
was followed early in the 19th century by the entry of 
women and girls into the factories. Sweated labor 
was employed without control or limit. Wages paid 
women were incredibly low, the hours were intolerable, 
the conditions unspeakable. To crown their misery, 
wages could be and largely were collected by their hus- 
bands, if they were so unfortunate as to be married. 
Sweated labor commonly received from 9 to 15 cents 
a day, and 25 cents was the ordinary wage for seam- 
stresses. 

The first investigation into wages and working con- 
ditions of women was made by Matthew Carey, a pub- 
lisher of Philadelphia, in 1828. The facts he pub- 
lished created a widespread indignation among women, 
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but little result followed, for in a reix)rt publislied iii 
Koston iti 1844 we find ])ractically the same scale of 
wages. ** Mary Maniiid makes pants for 25 cents a 
pair, I pair a day, which means $1.50 a week; Hannah 
Silsey has to wf)rk 14 hours a day to earn $2 a week, 
and at making striped shirts can only earn $1 a week; 
Mrs. Oakes earns $i.i2j^ cents a week." These 
women went on strike. 

It was inevitable that these conditions should result 
in organization of working women for self preserva- 
tion, and such organizations l)egan in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. From that time, wage- 
earning women have fought side by side with working- 
men for lx*ttcr conditions in the lalx^r world. 

Oiuditions were scarcely more tolerable among 
women of the propertied and professional classes. If 
these women were unmarried and had no income they 
either were de|)endents in the home of relatives or 
earned slender renuuieration as illy-equipped music 
teachers, governesses or private scho^jl teachers. It was 
inevitable that their precarious and humiliating eco- 
nomic status should rouse them to revolt. This revolt 
iM'gan with the movement for education<il privileges, 
and as early as iSi7 lunma Willard secured the first 
legislative approj)riation frjr girls' education from the 
New York legislature. Chief among those who saw 
the finaticiai value of education was Catherine Beecher, 
<'ld<*st sister of Harriet lieecher Stowe. Although one 
of the mr)st energetic and masterful spirits of her day, 
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( uthrriue l)t*erlic*r was uii ()p|iniic»iii of wninuii stiiVia^u', 
and tn the* rnd <if Uw tilV lunrr ^aw anylliiiif^ iiuiiii 
f»iiinii.s l»(*twet*n \wv pulilii' uctivitic^h and Iut niMuni ni 
Milling; nnilc* nn a iiuhlii* platfuini wliru* slir war^ liillrd 
til make an mldrrss, wliilr snnit* man read lur ^prt^di 
I'lir lie*!'! It was Mi^s Mt'c^clid'h opinion thai wonun 
were tlic* uatmal teachers of rhihhen, and in lur 
•• Ueniedy for the \Vr0nj4s of Wonirn," hhr wrili"»: 
"There are n)ore than JiiKMi.iMxi chilthcn in this tonn 
try withont any school. There* are prohahly as ni.njv 
more in kcImhiU tan^ht hy men, who tould Iw Jtir ninit' 
itppropriiUi*ly t*infili»\tul in .»//(//».»• tir mdls or othti nhis 
tulinf* i*mployuiVHt, It wonhl retpiire jimi,(mmi women 
to met«| this demand." Slie thon^ht it wa^i (tniti.ny tn 
"hivine intention," a phrase mmh n?^rd hy hnih MJdr, 
in discnh^)ing these prohlem^), that wnmm mIiimiM dintl|.'i' 
ut nieiiianical trades i.| hoin^^ a day for a pilLnur, 
while men were doin^ their natnial woik ;tt w^nA r,.il 
arieri, and iloing it poorly. It wa-^ tlu' wdiKin^ \.\\\\ aiicj 
her hi)|»eless tHillook that was npprrmu)! in .Mi>) 
Urether'K mind. So, too, it was the ti;if.;ruv nf ihc- 
Working ^\x\ which lay heavy on the ht.nt of M.nv 
l.yon, who dreamed t if fntnidin^ a Mclmnl " wImk' cvri \ 
poor girl in Mas^)ac.hnsetts can f^el an cdutMtion il >^lir 
wants it.** Nta Mihs heechrrS nmni.d hiiiMui immi 
\\\\i was the goal of Mary l.v<*n, hnl lit. it l.n nil. 'Jiin 
ing, forhidden fieedom id llic mmiI. Ili^diii I'lhualiiin 
As the rehidt of a life ;is i nn'^fi'i.iled In .1 u'ii«)n .i". .niv 
ever lived, Mt. Ilolyoke, the lirst ^tlinnj jui the hif.diei 
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education of women in the modem world, was opened 
in 1837; but it was discreetly called a seminary. 

Meantime, in 1833, 01)erlin College had l)een opened 
in Ohio, establishing the precedent of higher co-edu- 
ration, which has l)een followed Ijy all western state 
imiversities, and which is largely responsible for the 
greater consideration for women which is characteristic 
of the West. 

Contemporaneously with these movements in the 
industrial and educational worlds, women began the 
struggle for entrance into the professions. Women 
have always been the world's nurses, and it was natural 
that the medical profession should be one of the first 
attempted. In 1835 Harriot K. Hunt began the 
practice of medicine in Boston. But so hostile was the 
profession to this innovation that when she applied 
for admission to lectures in Harvard Medical School, 
twelve years later, she was refused, and it was not till 
1853 that she received the degree of M. D. from the 
then newly established Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. As early as 1838 women were giving 
lectures on " anatomy/* often in the interest of the tem- 
perance movement. In 1848, the princii)le was estab- 
lished of women's right to the M. D. (if they could get 
it!) with the graduation of FJizabeth Blackwell from 
the CV)1Iege of Medicine in Geneva, N. Y. 

As was to l)e expected, the law and the ministry, pro- 
fessions governed chiefly by tradition, .md the furthest 
removed from the scientific spirit which was beginning 
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to ptnctrute tlum^ht. wvw tlitiM* iwum itiMiinh i.ii 
wiuncii tc» entfi". As latt* as iScmj tlu- St.ur nl llli 
iuiIh ileuied tlie ri|>ht to pradiic* law tit Myia lliatlwdl. 
who WUH editing the otVaial hiw Jixiinal nl thr ntatc 
hur, on the grtniiul that she was not only a wnnLni. lutt 
a uuiirietl woman! The Stipieitie (mnt ol tin* llnitnl 
States conlinnecl the tierision. I hit in iS;'i thr Sn 
luenie Ctinrt t»f the hiMtrirl tif l't«hnnliia nnw illni;;l\ 
atlinitted Itelva Loikwotid tti inai'tiic lict'oir it. .nul in 
1871) she was athnitteil to practiie lirlou- tin* I'mtiil 
States Supreme C\»urt. 

Ill the miuistryi wtunrn won lan^nition r.nliii, tlu* 
freeilom of the I'rieiuls piepatinv. the w.jy. Srxti.il 
tlenominutions heensfd or ordained wonun ti> pir.nli. 
Itut it was hitterly opposed hy tlu* (leif.;v, :uhl. wnh a 
few exceptions, their entiaiue U\ the thenlo}.;ii mI m hunl-. 
was not aeeomplislied till the 7oSi. 

The strUK^le for eipial rights hrfme thr l.iw lirf.;.ni 
with the demantl that ntairird wonirn r.hnnld lu* al 
litwed to ct»ntrol their own propnty. Thr tn-it prtition 

WUM a^nt to the New York Iri^islatmr hy linr-.tinr 
Uose, n brilliant Polish e\ilc* who playril a ton-ipim 
turn part in the early eiptal lights nioyrnunt Thn 
l^etition numbered fivtf imnu's wWwU wnr nn niril \yitli 
Ijreat diflkulty, St) fearfnl were wiMnrn of Imnninj.; 
niktoriety. In iH^^* the t'nst manird \\onirn*-i pi up 
erty bill Wa8 intnulueed into thr Nrw N'mk K>;i*.lalinr. 
where It was fmally pasnrtl twrhr yrtn-i lalti in thr 
fanums year of the tirMt woman's li^ht-i ronventit»n 
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in Seneca Falls. Maine, however, had beaten New 
York ])y four years in j>assing a sitnilar bill. Between 
1848 and i860 the New York legislature, under con- 
tinual pressure from the women, secured to married 
women Ihe right to tlu'ir earnings and co'guardian»hip 
of their children. Thus the jieriod preceding the Civil 
War recognized the j^rincij^le of justice in the legal 
status of married wonH'u. 

ImjK;rtant and sweeping as were the changes out- 
lined in the preceding pages, it was out of two move- 
ments next to Ih: considered that the agitati<;n for pf>liti- 
c;d rights for women directly arose. These were the 
^lemperanre and Anti-Slavery movements. 

luery serial revr>lution has its forerunner, and never 
was there a iKjlrler herald than the women's political 
movement harl in FVances Wright, who came to this 
coinitry frr^m Scotland in the 20's, and joined forces 
with Robert IX'jlc Owen in his socialistic colony in 
Indiana. She was yotnig, hands^ime, ardent, wealthy, 
was th<* first woman to motmt the public platform in 
America, and her flemand was for complete economic, 
legal, and pr>litical equality lictween the Bexes« She 
was gn'<'ted with a storm of aliuse wherever »hc ap- 
peared, a particular uprr;ar arising amrjng the clergy, 
who seem to have regarded her as directly inspired 
by the devil. The word "infidel" saw its first hard 
wear in this roiuitry during the years when France! 
Wright was lecturing. A woman on the puUfc plat- 
form was regarded as next thing to Antichrist 
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It was when Frances Wright was in the public eye 
that the temperance movement began. The curse of 
alcoholism, with the poverty and wretchedness attend- 
ant upon it, were the plagues of the first half of the 
19th century. Wives who worked to support the family 
saw their meager earnings legally claimed by drunken 
husbands, who at the same time bound their children 
out to work and collected their wages. The women's 
hatred of the liquor traffic had a twofold origin ; moral 
and economic. As woman was the great sufferer, a 
concession was made by the men who led the move- 
ment, and she was allowed to tell her wrongs on the 
platform in order to awaken popular indignation. 
Women formed temperance societies of their own, 
which contributed the lion's share in enthusiasm and 
money to the cause. But although allowed by courtesy 
to speak at meetings, women were excluded with vio- 
lent disturbance when they applied for seats and votes 
in conventions. 

In 1852 Susan B. Anthony was refused permission 
to speak at a state temperance convention at Albany on 
the ground that women were invited to listen, not to 
take part, and in 1853, at the World's Temperance 
Convention in New York, when her name was pro- 
posed for a committee, amid a scene of disgraceful tur- 
bulence the women delegates were ejected from the 
convention, a number of men sympathizers going out 
with them. After the withdrawal one minister re- 
marked, "He was glad the women were gone; they 
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were now rid of the scum of the convention." Later 
iit the same year, when Antoinette Brown, ordained 
minister and regular delegate, attempted to speak in 
another World's Convention in New York, such an 
uproar resulted that a stranger in the gallery asked 
his neighl)or, "Are those men drunk ? " Horace Gree- 
ley reported this meeting in the New York Tribune 
thus: "This convention has completed three of its 
four sessions and the results may be summed up as 
follows; — First day, crowding a woman oflF the plat- 
form; — Second day, gagging her; — Third day, vot- 
ing that she shall stay gagged. Having thus disposed 
of the main question, we presume that the incidentals 
will l)e finished this morning." This same convention 
refused the credentials of a delegate who was a grad- 
uate of Edinburgh University because he was colored. 
This brings us to the direct cause of the woman 
suffrage mr)vement, which was the antislavery move- 
ment. Objection to slavery w^s as old as the nation. 
Benjamin l^Vanklin was president of the first anti- 
slavery society in America. In 1828 two young South 
Carolina women, the Grimke sisters, emancipated their 
slaves and came north to lecture and write against 
slavery. In 1833 the Antislavery and Female Anti- 
slavery Societies were formed, and in 1839 when they 
combined, the men's society split on the question of 
admitting the women, and formed a new men's society. 
The altercation came to a head at the World's Anti- 
slavery Convention, which was called in London in 
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the Declaration of Independence, and- spirited resolu- 
tions were passed declaring the intention of women to 
win all rights accorded to men. Susan B. Anthony, 
who was teaching in Canajoharic, N. Y., read with 
amusement the account of the doings at Seneca Falls. 
Three years later she met Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
the two entered upon the friendship which played a 
leading part in the suffrage movement of the following 
half century. 

The complementary characters of these two women 
made them a rare combination for leadership. Mrs. 
Stanton was a woman of brilliant mind and radical 
temper. Keen, fearless, with wide knowledge of men 
and trenchant gifts as a writer, unimpeachable as wife 
and mother of many children, she was admirably 
fitted to assume the chief position in a movement which 
needed a general of fighUng blood who could at the 
same time repel the charge of having repudiated the 
normal rcs[)()nsibilitics of womanhood. Her quick wit 
and strong vitality made her impatient of more cau- 
tious and less dynamic natures. Susan B. Anthony was 
less brilliant and more patient than her friend. She 
was less a commander and more a leader. She was 
a born teacher, aiming to convince opinion, never to 
force it. There was an Old Testament, elemental 
genial humanity in Miss Anthony, an epic imperson- 
ality, a targe simplicity which are generally character- 
istic of great leaders. In her own estimate she stoo<l 
second to her friend, and the mutual appreciation and 
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uninttt't'Uptcil untlctstandini,: (tf (Itr twu rtiluuuTd ilirir 
|H)\vrt\ Tik their fri(*n(Nhi|> a^^ nuidt i\^ (n tlirji inilj 
vitliml )iii\H their pinnunrnvT in the hisloty ot (ho 
j»iin>rtffr tuovnurnt is thir. 

iUil Mis. Statittin ;ut«l Mi^^s AnUuiiiy diil nt>t ;it (Mur 
takr ihr Irfulrrnhip. rhnc wnr malmrr spiiii^; Iirloir 
Ihcut. |)r;tth hy .shipwrn k ((H>k M;n>::nTt I'ltlln linni 
(Itr oMttttutittlinit; |MisitiiMt (h which hn i^niin^. lutty 
ii|rftli«*tu. s\\u\ wide huuunuty had tai'^rd hrt. hut hn 
Ihuik. "The (heal Lawvuil." was an aiM-nal of ai>:n 
nient. Mrnesline U»»«*e. inipavviunrd malnr and lt>:i- 
lative wtukei*: lateretia Mnd. rieai. M'lrnf. frailr-^-. ; 
I'tanees I), (iaitje, *.elf eilnralrd. lunsm.nrd tn rvnv 
nmral tefnrni: Patilina Wii^lU havi^. an ahir wiiirr 
rttui executive, editor t»f the lir^it wtunan '.nIVi a^^r papn 
in the w«»tld, " Ihr f^iii." e»ital»livhrd iSs.<: Anj:rhna 
(hinike and Ahhv Kellev l''»»»»trr. nlradn^ Im ihr vlavr; 
these were chief lii^nrrs in the »inlTia|t:r n»nvrn»rnl hr 
fi»re the war. It wa** a synthetic i^i»»np. srrin^: the 
ci»nnecti(H) I>etween all pru^Mcssivr nu»\cnicnt'.. w«hK 
inj; for All. olTerini^: their platfi»rn» ti» all \\h»» h.id a 
wroni^ to Ik? redressril or a it^ricvanic to piml.mn I hi". 
catholic 'Spirit was hv no niran^ chaia* Icn-.iu ^*\ ihrir 
t»p|H»nettls. The ahnsr and vii»lcni'c willi wlmh thry 
were assailed is illnstratrd l»v the hrhavior i»f the Krv. 
Nrvin of Cleveland, who went np ti» Williani I loyd 
tlarrison. after hrarinit^ thr latter ni.iUr a snlliaijr 
^^IH^ech. anti sri/injtr hint hy thr no',r. JiooK Inm vio 
letttlvl When he was thiouidi. (lani-on asked hint, 
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**Do you feci any better, my friend? Do you hope 
thus to break the force of my arguments?'* 

This impregnable disregard of public opinion made 
them exceptionally hated, and the last straw was laid 
on the patience of the multitude when in 1850 Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller of Geneva, N. Y., daughter of Ger- 
rit Smith, the Abolitionist, invented the bloomer cos- 
tume, so-called after the lady who popularized it. For 
some years after this the platform of the women's 
rights conventions presented a picturesque diversity of 
costume, ranging from Lucy Stone's black silk and 
velvet bloomer outfit to Lucretia Mott's Quaker garb. 
The last survival of this rel)ellion in dress is to be seen 
to-day in the quaint, aged figure of Dr. Mary Walker, 
who obtained from the federal government permission 
to wear men's attire when she was an army surgeon. 
After some years, the women gave up trying to reform 
dress. Mrs. Stanton said that bloomers were adapted 
only to forms of classic j^erfection. Miss Anthony 
confessed that wearing it had been a physical comfort 
but a mental crucifixion. When Gerrit Smith saw 
them go back into traditional garments, he said he 
"almost despaired of the suffrage movement." 

This giving up of dress reform illustrates the con- 
viction which was taking shape in the minds of the 
leaders that they could not hoi)e to make the world 
over in one generation, and that they must restrict 
their efforts to a definite program. Up to this time 
they had thrown themselves with passionate fervor into 
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the struggle for property and family rights, educa- 
tional and professional rights, prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, abolition of slavery. They had carried their 
propaganda throughout the north and west, petitioning 
legislative bodies, lecturing and organizing societies 
to seek every form of justice to man and woman. As 
their activity recedes into the past, it loses its crude 
details and rises to the altitude of grandeur, while it 
takes on a splendor of energy, courage, and prophetic 
vision which challenges the women of today. 

The Reconstmcdoii Period 

When the southern cannon opened on Fort Sumter, 
April 12, 1861, the women of the North ceased agitat- 
ing for their own cause, and turned to the support of 
the government. They went to the front as nurses; 
many in disguise fought in the ranks ; Anna Ella Car- 
rol planned the campaign of the Tennessee River which 
cut the Confederacy in two in 1862 and which was the 
most brilliant strategic move of the war; Elizabeth 
Blackwell initiated the Sanitary Commission; Clara 
Barton directed the Red Cross work on the battlefield ; 
Dorothea Dix acted as head of the women nurses in 
the hospitals. North and south, women rendered heroic 
service to both armies, collecting food, medicines, hos- 
pital supplies, clothing, and in addition taking the places 
at home of men who had gone by hundreds of thous- 
ands to the front. Farms were tilled, shops run, busi- 
ness taken over by women, and in that hour of ex- 
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tremity none realized that the revolution that was 
checked by the carnage of a hundred battlefields was 
inconsequential to the revolution which had taken place 
unnoticed, north and south, behind the lines. 

The Federal Government early in the war admitted 
to clerkships widows and dependent relatives of sol- 
diers who had been killed. When the flotsam and 
jetsom of the struggle in the shape of old and worn-out 
slaves began to drift into Washington it was Josephine 
Grifling who came to their rescue, begging appropria- 
tions, and when these ceased, collecting funds privately, 
until out of her efforts developed the Freedmen's Bu- 
reau. In the second year of the war, a girl who Had 
been employed in the Mint was turned out of her jHDsi- 
tion because she criticised Gen. McClellan in the con- 
duct of his campaign. This episode gave to the public 
one of the most extraordinary women of her time, 
Anna Dickinson, a girl then in her teens. Miss Dick- 
inson was at once engaged by the Republican party as a 
campaign speaker, and for years was the glory of the 
organization which had the sense to avail itself of her 
services. The Civil War seemed to the women of that 
day the grim portal through which they were to pass 
to citizenship with the black man they had championed. 
They regarded the party of Lincoln and Anna Dick- 
inson as th^ power which should accomplish the free- 
dom of slave and woman. It never occurred to them 
that they had given husband and son in order to es- 
tablish the citizenship of the black man, — for that is 
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wliHl the wnr iiiciiiit to iimM iinilliciii woiucu, onlv 
to Nrr the tliMir shut in thoii nwii Lur*. hv •l.itt'.intMi 
;iit«l \\y \\\v party which thrv had hrlprd tn i n\i(r. 

'I'ho war cihUmI; thr pirsiilnit w;r. shul; ihr }\\,\\u\ 
irvirw at Washin^dtn thshaiuhMl tht* \\\\yr ,\\\\\.\\\\r\\\ \ 
\\\v XItt Aiiinuhnrnt was adnptrd. and the soidid stoiy 
nf iromstrnrtitm ho^an. 

Snsiui n. Anthony had >M»nr to l<;ni'..r., wht-n <»nr 
nioininK late* in tS(ts '*hr irad in a nrw.p.ipci the -.t.itt* 
nirnt that the woid *'nial('" w.r. to lu* itiMitcd inin thr 
pio|H)MM| Xt\' Anirndntrnt to thr ( oir.titutinn nl' (hr 
United States. Up to this tinir. th.it unid h.id not 
appeared in the eonstilntion. In a ll.ish Mi-.*. AntluMiv 
saw the full estent ^^i i\\v tiajM«lv to ilu* wnm.m' . 
eanse if the Xl\' AnttMnhncnt shnitld rnli.nuht.r ihr 
Mark man ami esplicitly di'tl'iam hi .r all wonuMt, M.u L 
and white. She took tlu* lip.t liatn ra>.t. lallid np<>n 
all the snlVrai^e leatleis in New l''n;:land. ami with Mr. 
Stanton in New Jn'.rv I.iid nut thr rampaiiMi a|;ani-.t 
this political move of the Ucpuhlitan pail v. A*, a t(">l 
ease to pn»ve wtMnenV. clif^ihility tn nllm'. lot wliiJi 
thev eonid not vttte. Mis. Stanton ainininu cd lur.rll 
a eandidate for ('iMif'ir*.'. in iSf»(i, iriii\lnr. 'i vnif. 
In the same year the Amniian h'ipial l\l|;lit'. N-.-.MiJa 

tion was formetl to irMimr woik foi Ihr ii;dil'. cd' 

wiunen and thehlark rare Minn-.t ii^imidialtlv a 
division in the rank*. drvrl«»prd i»\ri thr iinr-.titm nl ilii-. 
word male in the eoir.titntion ^^nlnn^l. (ianiMni. 
Phillips. (lerrit Smith, 'riltnn. I loiaii- ( Iirclrv. and 
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oMur AlifiliUon Iriidrrs IrinI Ui .silrncc the protests of 
Hir wotnrii willi flir Hlalrniriit, "This is tlic negro's 
iMMir. Thr wntnrn will vnmr next/* Lucy Stone, JuHa 
Wuril llnwr, and many r»ihcr women who had worke<l 
M^minM plavrry wrtr willinjj to stand aside, hut not 
Mt'5. Stanton or Miss Anthony. The only man of 
|Mi\vn and inllnrnrr who st<K)d with them Wcis Henry 
Waul Hrrrhrr. Thry i>etitione<l ('onjjress, collecting 
httndiTiU of thon<)ands of signatnrcs protesting against 
ihr word male in thr XIV Amendment. In the midst 
of ihr agitation, the Kansas campaign of ifV^y came 
on. Two rotmtitntioiial amendments were suhmitted, 
one prM|Hi»iin^; U\ rnfranrhisr the negro, the other to 
rnfianrliinr women. Moth were critical cpiestions, for 
Ihev tested pnhlic ^icntiment and wtadd indicate what 
wa^ to l»r hoped fioni vtate action. The resnit was dis- 
vnnt;tj^tn)[^ Motli amendments lost. Init negro sniTragc 
|H»llrd I0.4HH* \oies while the women secnretl hut 
o.«HH» I'loni that nuanent. the XIV %nnd XV Anieiul- 
nientxs |i\*« ante tne\ itahle, l»*eeHng it im|>eratiw to have 
a inoutlipiae toi e\ptes?<ing their views on the {K^litical 
vii',!-,. Mi^* Stanton and Miss VnthiMty nceeptetl luum- 
\\a\ \\\\\u\)*^ liA»ni i\\\i t Vttuvtats aiul in 1868 foimdetl 
ilic ^ K.-^x^lnrtm,'* a \w\kv which ivntimnftl for two 
\vo'^ \t the citd of that otitc it w^s^ tUscontiniietl, 
UtxMtc Mi^:% \tittton\ Intulettcvl with a debt of $ro,ixx) 
wNtvti tt toi»k wc^tx K^\L Uxuwxw^ to wi|Hf out* In xSji\ 
sUw\\\ iltnuijitt tttc ntxtntmetUalitv of lojcv Stt^ne. 
:*.•»/..•*# X *.*'4*r^i?c'*' wax foundevl tt lu» been 
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pulilislifcl in IkiHtoii utiiiitcrruptrflly since tli.it tiinr with 
utuform lirilliniUT ;i\\t\ rclitori.il di^Miity. Ciiflcr tlir 
ahlc iiianaKcmctit of Alia* Sit»iu' I'I.k kwdl. I.iuy 
Stfiiir's cl.'iti^litcr, it is :it prrsriit :i Irailin^ pnwcr in 
tlu* American snfTiaKc in(ivrtni*nt. 

In iSfiK tlu* nisloin U'^^an nf smiling wniiirn irpir 
srtitativrs to national and st.itr paitv oinvrntiims in ^rt 
a snfTraf^r plank in tlu* platfi»i'ni In tliis yrat. aftrr 
i'lVTi'v op|Misitiot] in wliirli tlu* ! Kiimcials cliari^nl the 
Urpnlilicans with Uirayin}.; the Wdnirn whi) hail hrlpcil 
tlirni to their drtrnninatinn of hnildin^ np a nci^m (nn 
sttlnriK*y in tlu* Sonth. the XIV' Anuinlinriit passi-d. 
The* Anu*ndnK*nl read, "All |M'rsnns iHun m nalinali/i d 
in tlu* l-nitrd Stairs ami snhjrit \n ilu* juiiMlitlinn 
tiM*rc*«if, . . . atr citi/cns nf (hr I tiitfil State, and <if 
tlii* slatr wherein they icsidr. . . . Nn state sliall . . . 
aliriilf(e the privilej^es . . . nf eiti/en-. nf the I'mteij 
States, When the ri^lit to vnle i. denied t«> anv «•! the 
imilr inhahilants of snth state, . . the ha i nf tep 
resentatii>n tlierein shall Im* lednccd in the iiinpnitinn 
wliieli the ninnlH*r of sncll tmilt' eiti/ens shall he.n tn the 
whole nuililN*r of male citi/ens twenty one years nf ai'e 

in Mieli state." 

Defeated on the XFV Ainendtnrnt. the snlTiaj^ists 
who followed the lead of Mrs. Stantnn and Miss 
Anthony tnrned to the inipendiiif^ W. As prniM)sed. 
this read, "The rij»ht of «iti/eiis nf the I 'nit«-d Stat*-. 
to vote shall not Im* denied nr ahiiilfM'd hy the I 'nited 
States or l)y any state on ammnt nf race, mint, m- pie 
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vious condition of servitude." The women demanded 
that the word " sex '' be inserted immediately after the 
word "color/' The division of opinion among suffrage 
leaders grew so pronounced as to the advisability of 
pressing this change that in 1869, during the height of 
the constitutional agitation, one wing of the American 
Equal Rights Association, immediately after the na- 
tional convention in May, met in New York and formed 
a new society under the name of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, with Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
president, and Susan B. Anthony, Ernestine Rose, 
Paulina Davis, Josephine Griflfing, Elizabeth Miller, 
and others among the officers. The remaining wing 
of the old association met the following autumn and 
resolved itself into the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation with Henry Ward Beecher president, and Lucy 
Stone, Henry Blackwell, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. 
Livermore, T.AV. Higginson, Antoinette Brown Black- 
well as officers. The latter society, while petitioning Con- 
gress for a XVI Amendment to deal exclusively with 
enfranchising the women, turned its chief attention to 
securing state action. Time has demonstrated this 
policy as the one to bring first results. The National 
society held its conventions at the national capital; 
the American, in leading cities throughout the coun- 
try. The two societies remained separate down to the 
year 1890, when they reunited under the present name, 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
In 1870 the XV Amendment was adopted without 
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the word firx, atui Initll HU(ri;i|;(* Mirirlirs itrin;iiif|nl 
llic MlbttlifiHtiiM of ;t XVI Aniriiiltiirtit, ;i'. tlir iir\l strp 
lovvani a rotiiplrtr (trtnoc'i':i(v. Iinl itir;intiiiir. :it :i 
Mair MitTra^c* convnition in Si. I,niii'.. i'tiiini'. Miiim. 
a lawyrr, iirrHciifrd irMilntioii', ilnLiiiii)^ tli;it wninni 
wrrr rntidrcl to voir tiiutn llir wntiliii); ni tlir W\ 
AiitftKlinrnt ; thai wninni wrtr iiu Imlnl iiinlfi "All 
lirrHoiiH liorii or natiirali/rd in llir (-iiitnl SlMif. :inil 
Hiilijrc't to tlir jlirisfliflinii tliricfif ;itr i iti/nr. nf (lir 
nilitrcj StatrH, No sl;ilr sli:ill al>tii||^r tin- |it ivilf'jM". 
of rtti/rilH of tll«* I ^nilnl Stairs." 'I hi*, )M>Mitnii w.i . 
rntlniHiaHtiratly rti<lorsri| Ity lIu* rnnvrtilinn. 'I In- inl 
lowing Marrli, tS^o, M:iiill:i K'iikrt nf N'rw II.iim)i 
nliirr apptird for t'r|M%liy ami \\;r. aid'plrfl. Imt flid 
not votr tinti! iH^t. 'In lirr Ih<Iiiii|;'. lIu- dr. tint limi ••! 
Iiriti|( tlir tirnt Wdinati tn vnir undri llir \\\ Atnmd 
inriit. In April of tlir wwww vr;ii, \;iiinfltr (|;itf]iirt 
votrd in iMroit, and 70 wonim atlrni|il(-d tn voir in 
thr District of ('otnnil)ia. Krfn*.rd \v\\\\\\ in tlir 
I)iHtrirt. thr womrn t«'nk llirir iwv into \ nntt. < ;nt s\\\\\ 
it np to thr Snprnnr (iunt of ihr II )\ , wIhm- iIh- 
vrrclirt wan aclvrr**r. Tlii'* Iir|;an lIu* i«'in;iiK;il)lr '.ciir-. 
of trials in thr conrln, hy means nf wliidi Wiitmn in 

( alifornia. tllinoiH, Missmni. ("jinnn tic til. N'rw N'«iik. 
and iVnnsylvania attc*niplrd tn r.tjMi'.li ilirii tifdil 
nndrr thr ronNtilntion in all tlir )»iivilr|^»". f»f liii/rn.. 
Thr rotiHtitntiotial Mrn^^jd*' Ij-ln! fm livr v«;m' nntil 
thr drriHion of Chirf jn-liir W'.iitf ni flir rniird 
Statrn Suprrtnr (!onrt in thr Mitim iiapjx'i.ctl (asr, 
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in iH75» put an end to the jxissibility of women vot- 
ing under the constitution as it stands. 1'he contra- 
dictions in tlie arguments of learned judges when they 
were forced to declare tliat words which meant one 
thing in tlie case of the negro meant something diflfer- 
ent in the case of women, roused the dee{}est resentment 
in the breasts of tlie latter. Next in im|K)rtance to the 
Minor case was that of Susan H. Anthony, who at- 
tempted to vote in the presidential election of 1872. 

These years were the dark ages of the suffrage cause 
in this country. Repudiated by the Republican party, 
denied rights in the federal courts on the ground that 
state rights were paramount, in face of the fact that 
the ballot had l>een given to the negro without consult- 
ing the states, placed secondary to the negro by men 
they had reckoned their staunchest supporters, con- 
scious of a deadly subsidence in popular interest which 
was inevitable when the case was decided against them, 
all, felt discouragement except the dauntless few who 
in every great cause stand in the gap between the first 
and the last enthusiasm. Hut vast social and economic 
forces liegan to move ol>scurely in the darkness of those 
discouraged years. I'ull and still, almost unmarked, 
the tide of woman's energy rose, flowed into the in- 
dustrial reservoirs of the nation, crept up the highest 
dykes raiserl by the professions and the schools, and 
hung iK)ised and resistless for the hour when the col- 
lapse of immemorial l^arriers would let loose the deluge 
of a new age uixjn the wr)rld. It came in the middle 
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«-|f{)ffir:;. C fflllt:; ;Hir| \vyv.;\,ii\\tv. If nil* \i, iIm i.m .nl 
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<lrcti wa» liouiulcrl out of the country, ruined in fortune 
iiud broken in heart, to die abroad. It was a strange 
hint of fortune which saw, in 1911, a crowded and dis- 
linKuinhed Chicago au(hence gathered in the Audito- 
riuu) to hear Lady Cook, the once proscribed Tennie 
Clalhn, Hay withotit offense the things for which Vic- 
fr^riu Woo<lhull had been crucified. 

Thr lM)urlh of July in Centennial year was the occa- 
nion of a memorable scene in Philadelphia where the 
IsxpoHition was in iH'ogrcss. In the ceremonies of that 
day American women had been denied official repre- 
srntutinn on the platform in Independence Square, 
whilr representatives of foreign monarchies from Tur- 
key to Hra/il were welcomed. In the midst of the ex- 
nvines, Susan H. Anthony made lier way to the chair- 
man t»f the tlay. ami in full view of the audience pre- 
srntrtl the protest of the women of the nation against 
thin iutlijjnity. anti against their deprivation of citi- 
^Tuship, It was a solemn imlictment which the time 
ttiul pliur maile historic. Simultaneously Elizabeth 
Cf^ily Stwuton iTnd X\w protest with the accompanying 
bill i»f rights to a crowd from the steps of Independence 
Uvdl iuul \vi\s cheeretl in every clause. The events of 
\\\ft\v \xi\\s Icil Mrs. Stanton to write, in 1877. *'Thc 
Auicuvcut |>rople have outgnnvn the ci^nstitution, which 
^\;^^ c4iUptrvl to the uten of i^TtK It is a nx>narchical 
iUvunirnt with trpublican ideas engraftetl in it, full 
ot cv»4u^»»v»4ui>cs iHTtwrru j4utai:ouistic principles. The 
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real work at the dawn of our second century is to make 



a new one." 



The early leaders were beginning to pass away, the 
only ray of hope which they had seen being the enfran- 
chisement of women in Wyoming in 1869. In 1878 
Lucretia Mott passed down the aisle out of her last 
convention, and Frederick Douglass, knowing that they 
should see her no more, called after her, "Good bye, 
dear Lucretia!" With the withdrawal of that benig- 
nant presence the era of the Reconstruction with the 
constitutional struggle of women to become included in 
the number of citizens of their country, came to a close. 

The Entrance of Woman Suffrage Into National Politics 

In 1890, with the union of the two suffrage associa- 
tions, a new impulse began to manifest itself. It was 
the year of the admission of Wyoming as a state, the 
first state to give the ballot to its women. Young 
women were in training to carry the work over into 
the twentieth century. Notable among them were the 
two who have held the presidency of the national so- 
ciety since Susan B. Anthony resigned the office. These 
were Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Rev. Anna How- 
ard Shaw. In Mrs. Catt, the suffrage cause secured 
a general; in Miss Shaw, it found an orator. The 
former made her first appearance on the speaking pro- 
gram of a national convention in 1890. During the 
ifollowing decade she formed a new committee, on or- 
ganization, and served as its chairman. During the 
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first year of its existence she had brought nearly every 
state and territory into the association. Her first plea 
in the councils of the society was for system, by means 
of which growing sentiment might be focussed. She 
inaugurated a movement of organic correlation of stale 
aSvSociations which proved effective for twenty years, 
and wlicn the suffrage movement was on the eve of 
rutering the field of national politics she organized the 
Woman Suffrage Party to meet new needs. Other 
suffrage loaders have surpassed Mrs. Catt in particular 
(|ualities, hut when it comes to the record of permanent 
antl pn^photic achievement, the wiiming and clinch- 
ing of tangible advantages, those qualities which we 
call statosnmnship, on this plane she stands alone. None 
of iho priMuincnt figures who have come crow^ding into 
I ho arona in the last \H?ars have demonstrated that 
l^nvor to c\>ncoive a great plan and carry it to a great 
a^nsunuualion, which slie has repeatedly put forth, 
rho praoiioal orgtmiaration of the national suffrage so- 
oJoty. tho building of the Inlenialioiial Suffrage Alli- 
auiv, and ihc fonnation of tlje Woman Suffrage Party 
,^vo ihuv in5:a5Kv^. 

ir. )Si\^ i!^.c scries v-^f suffrage \TCiories bq^an. Colo- 
:,^.^v> c^iirr.ivhisoi^ hs \von>eaa in that yrar. In 1896 
rt;i>, r,:\-, IoaV tono\\x\i A pause of 16 3rcar5 ensued, 
."::: "'c^ w :vioh ibc Sj\anirf>.\merkan War was fought 
r^^o s:r:;5:;cc ^"f tbc pe*.T\le xrith the mooopolics was 
Vpr,-.. >\>.-lc :ho rise of the labor xndons. the Socialist 
j'a:*:v :V SivtOc T^ix grorojv ihe <J«trinc of poUic 
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ownn.ship n( natiinit ic'voiikt'. atxl piiMir iiiilitir.. .ill 
Hlmwcd till* (tawti of a new i.orial llmti/'Jit. '1 \\r irtiir 
iiiriit of MisH Anthony ftoni iIm* nlln i.il lr:iflri'.lii|) ni 
titr sndfra^r nwivrnirnt in i<;im) and llir '.rlctiinn nl 
Mi'H. Call as lirr miu'ccs?**)!', rnipliasi/nj ihr |i.i in;; nl 
the old oi'drr and \Uv (*nniin^; nf ilir nrw \li-.-. An 
tlinny livrd \n nrr hcMMcIf inlftnati'Miallv liniinird .r, (he 
^^rrafrnl living; Aninican wnnian, willi mv.il linimi-. 
nliuwn hcT on Itrr visits al)in;if|, wliilr in Ih-i nun umn 
tlVi lirr last yriWA wvw lilird willi a fM.ihlndr. Iiniim, 
and aircTlion wlndi f<*\v Icadris id mm ir.iji Mh- cIh.j 
in i<;<)7. nnc* month altcM attrndni;^ .1 .nlli.ii'i' (••n 

vrntion in Wasliinfjtnn, I ). ('., h.ivin;; .ilLunid (In- .i;;«* 
or H(i. 

The* last y(*ai't of thr MjIIi crnlmv ..iw iIh- ir.r nl" 
rvrr tnot'c* intposinf,; national and mlci ii.iiion.d iMnltr-, 
nf wotitrn Htandin^^ for tlir advam (-mcnt ni the iijdii-. 
and opportnnitic'S of wonuMt, Anmni' \\\r nm .t iiiipni 
tant wrt'r thr National and Intcin.ihnn.d ( niitntl. nf 
Wonirn. orf;ani/rd in tin. (onnh V in \}-\'r\y< Mi-. Milli 
rrnt h'awtTtt, of I'.nfdand, wa*. pK'.idciii ■»! ihr Initi 
licnial Conncil. Clara I'aiton. Vi(r ptf'.idcni I'i.hmcs 
Willard waN l*rrMidc*nt of the Nation, d ('miiKd. ! •n-..in 
1^ Anthony was Virc pir'.idnil. 'I In- ulr.i nl .m m 
tcrnational oi^;ani/atinn whuli .liniild i(|)i(Miit thr 
World widr nrrd". and a<livilit'. ni wnnun nMj'in.ih^f 
with Mr». Stanton. A wnm.m''. iifhi-. mni'ir-.-. h.id 
hrrn hrld in I'aii*. in \H'/H, wilh drlcf.ilr-. fmm m-. 
COtUltrioM, httt no pfMm.nirnt .i-.m i.itinn KMillrd. Ml .. 
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Stanton ana Miss Anthony planned to celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the Seneca Falls convention by form- 
ing a permanent International Council of Women, and 
holding its first convention at the national capital. Dele- 
gates were present from nine countries, representing 
53 national organizations of women, the sessions lasted 
eight days, during which 80 speakers addressed 53 
meetings. Rachel Foster (Avery) as Corresponding 
Secretary supervised arrangements, spending the then 
unprecedented sum of $12,000. At the close of the 
meetings, the Council endorsed Mrs. Stanton's resolu- 
tion declaring for equal educational and professional 
opportunities, industrial training for women, equal 
wages for equal work and a single standard of morality. 
National councils were subsequently formed in most 
European countries, which are active today. 

In 1902, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, real- 
ized a dream of many years by calling a meeting in 
Washington to take steps toward organizing the world 
for suffrage. (See article by Mrs. Catt, page 1587.) 

Imposing as is the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance as the climactic result of two generations of 
pressure for the political recognition of women, it is 
to a newer organization in the suffrage arena that all 
eyes are turning as the most significant factor in the 
political struggle of women for the ballot in the next 
few years in the United States. This organization is 
the Woman Suffrage Party. In October, 1909, the 
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first convention of the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York was held in Carnegie Hall, with 804 delegates 
attending, the platform, boxes, and galleries being filled 
with distinguished and interested spectators. The party 
grew out of the union of suffrage societies in Greater New 
York, known as the Interurban Suffrage council, and its 
founder, Carrie Chapman Catt, was the first chairman. 
The party plan of work calls for a Leader in each 
Assembly District, and a Captain in each Election Dis- 
trict. These leaders are in charge of the work of 
thoroughly canvassing their respective territories, and 
seeing that strong working committees are elected by 
the enrolled suffragists discovered by the canvass. In 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
and Chicago, the organization follows ward and county 
lines instead of assembly district. In other respects, the 
plan of the parent organization is closely adhered to. 
The advantages of organizing suffragists by political 
districts instead of in the older heterogeneous clubs is 
apparent to the most superficial observer. Women are 
at once educated to speak and think in political terms. 
Their suffrage activities lead at once to practical politics. 
They become formidable elements in " constituencies," 
for they seize upon the questioning of candidates, pri- 
maries, elections, campaign and all kinds of political 
meetings, as occasions for propaganda. They enter 
local and state politics with the purpose of defeating 
anti-suffrage candidates. On the other hand, their 
definite plan of organization enables them to concen- 
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tratc their forces uix>n any given point at short notice, 
to take a liand in every organized effort to better social 
concHtions by {xjlitical action. 

The growth of the party plan of organization has 
I wen unprecedented. It has been adopted with uniform 
success in many states, being si>ecially valuable in cam- 
paign territory. In states like Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Ohio, where there are many 
large cities, it is acknowledged to be the best method 
SI) far devised {6r grouping masses of population and 
getting at the individual voter. It offers definite work 
to all who are willing to do somctliing, and does not 
burden those wlu) are not able to assume ftew duties. 

In spile of nmny rivals, the Woman Suffrage Party 
i)( New York continues to be the most important 
branch of the new organization. During its first year, 
il cnrollcti 20.000 inembers, collected $6,000, estab- 
lished n monthly nmgazine " The JVoinan Voter/* and 
t)rgiuu«eil tireater New York. At the close of 1912, it 
nunjl>erctl ytuxx) nwmlxrrs in New York City atone, 
luul t>n the invasion of the meeting in Carnegie Hall 
\o welcome home its founder fn.>m her round the world 
tour for sutTrage. November, 1912, some $6,000 was 
r;iisexl in a few nnnutes, a sum equal to the ycar*s col- 
Itvtion in H)U\ 

^ I >thcr t^uioiwl sutYragr organizations are the Friends* 
V\)\ul Kichts AsMX^iatii^iK Tlve College Equal Suflfrage 
I cAjiAie, i\>\nH!<\l by Mimd \Vcvc>d Park, of Boston, in 
w>v. loviMcxi nMx> H naii^Mvul <v{*aniiation bv its found- 
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er and organizer in 1908; the Equal Franchise Society, 
formed in New York City, in 1909, with Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay as first president, extending into other states 
the following year. 

Notable local suffrage organizations are the Xo 
Vote No Tax League ( 1910), and Suffrage Federation 
of Cook County ( 1912) , both of Chicago ; the Women's 
Political Union, of New York, headquarters at 46 East 
29th St., founder and president, Harriet Stanton 
Blatch, collections during 191 2, $24,000, membership 
fee, 25 cents, publication "The Broadside'' when the 
spirit moves, chief object to influence the legislature, 
its most remarkable recent achievement being the suf- 
frage parade of May, 19 12, when 10,000 women iunw 
all suffrage organizations marched up Fifth Avenue 
from Washington Square to Carnegie Hall ; the Politi- 
cal Equality Association, founder and first president, 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, with 12 associated clubs, hand- 
some headquarters with shop, reading room, restaurant, 
and assembly room located in the projKTty purchased 
by Mrs. Belmont, at 115 East 41st Street, membership 
3,000. 

Among the national organizations of women devoted 
to objects other than suffrage, the National Women's 
Trade Union League (1903), and The American 
Woman's Republic place woman suffrage among the 
planks in their platform ; the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union (1874) has a suffrage department, and 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs has formed 
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a committee for the arrangement of political study 
courses. As a natural accompaniment of the evolu- 
tion of these and other huge women's organizations, the 
tendency of the present time in the woman's move- 
ment is to return to the synthetic correlation of the 
early period. Then, it was because the same women 
were prominent in different movements ; today, women 
who are prominent in special phases realize the economy 
of centralized inlelligencc and cooperative resources, 
and the great organizations are dove-tailing their de- 
partments in order to work together. It was Profes- 
s(jr Frances Scjuire Potter who first saw and clearly 
enunciated this application of the department idea in 
a working cooperation of men and women's organiza- 
tions in social and political endeavor. The plan out- 
lined by her in the summer of 19a) is to organize polit- 
ical districts on the department scheme, with central 
headquarters in which all organizations share, this head- 
(|uarters serving as a practical laboratory of citizenship. 
This is the ultimate of the synthetic movement, and is 
called the Political Settlement Plan. 

The rise and expansion of religious, fraternal, secret. 
patriotic, and reform associations among women at the 
cU>se of the 19th century reminds one of the swift 
spread of new thought in the Renaissance. It impressed 
p\»pular imagination and the 20th century is called the 
WiMuan's age. There are three points upon which the 
attention of wimien all over the world is being ever 
more intently fixed. The first is prostitution; the sec- 
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ond, insq)arably bound up with the first, is women's 
wages and economic independence: the third, pre- 
liminary to any consideration of the fomier two. is 
woman suffrage. Owing to its obvious and inchisive 
character, the last question engages popular attention 
preeminently. Several causes are contributory to this 
rise in interest during the last few years. First may be 
mentioned the spectacular militant movement in Eng- 
land, which began with the unfurling of the \^otes for 
Women banner in the House of Commons in 1905. 
The dramatic events the other side of the water, with 
Mrs. Pankhurst's lecturing tours in this country in the 
fall of 1909 and 191 1, had a powerful effect in arous- 
ing American women of the so-called " leisure class." 
The increasing emphasis put by the Federation of 
Labor on suffrage, owing to the pressure of the 
women's Trade Unions, is another cause. The growth 
of the Socialist Party, and its suffrage petition to con- 
gress in 1912; the formation of the Progressive Party, 
in 1912, its adoption of a suffrage plank and the con- 
sequent adherence of prominent women in many parts 
of the country, are factors leading to the presence of 
woman suffrage among paramount political issues of 
the day. But behind all these, behind the increasing 
number of state conventions and legislatures which 
year by year submit the question to referendum, behind 
the victorious suffrage amendment in Washington, in 
1910, California, in 191 1, Oregon, Arizona, and Kan- 
sas, in 1912, Alaska, in 1913, lies the fundamental 
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cause, which is that women who have assumed a share 
in the world's work naturally and inevitably have come 
to demand a share in the world's government. Even 
the defeat sustained by suffrage in the Ohio constitu- 
tional campaign in 19 12 was as glorious as former vic- 
tories, for it polled a quarter of a million favorable 
votes and showed the press overwhelmingly favorable, 
while the defeat in Michigan of the same year, by a 
majority of a few hundred votes fraudulently counted, 
is i^^enerally known to have been in reality a suffrage 
victorv. 

In the I'nitod States, women vote on equal tenns 
witli men in the following states, named in the order 
in which they adopted the amendment: Wyoming 
liSCx), i8t>o), Colorado (1893), Utah (1896), Idaho 
(1890), Washington (1910), California (1911), Ore- 
gon, Arizona, Kansas (1912), Alaska Territory 
(It) 1 3), Partial franchise is granted women in 21 
states, while in 17 women have no measure of suffrage. 
Tlie most im|x>rtant victory after those in the full 
sutTras^e states is the gaining of presidential and niunic- 
i]\il suffrage for women in Illinois, 1913. Proof that 
suffrage has liecome a popular question is seen in the 
aggressive campaign methixls adopted by present-day 
leaders, methods which would not lie tolerated by the 
pnlMic it the cause were not approved. Among tliese 
are ]urades. inaugurateil by the Xew York parade 
of Mav. iQii. in which ^,000 women marched, 
and reaching their most beautiful development in the 
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tnrrlilii^lit parjuir umlrr llir ;ni'^|iHM'^ nf \\w W'nin.in 
SnlTraj^r Tarlv in Nrw N*«»il< «»n th*' rvi'nini: "I \'» 
vrnil»rr <;. H)\J, \n rrlrlitatr thr itllt.i!:r viitntir. in 
tlir rrrrtit rln'timi. Oihrr ni'w ami |»i« iim .•|n« nn ili 
(m|h arc nprn air *4|M'al^inf^^ ^^iiffr;!);!* iitilo. tmlliv .ukI 
walkitii;^ trips (lt«<trilMMi(iti nf IttciiihtH' fnim InlliMin.. 

MJ^II** stnilH; acrnsu l||n|iM1j^||f;it('«. nt nil ImiiMiI)!'. •• In'W 

\viti(|ti\v«^ with talilr;nr< <ti "ilrninn .|i.iti>i . " uitli 
placat'tU wlin krrp :i cniwil rollritfil il.iy .illct <l.iv. 
tna^i«* latitrrti sli(l^^ nni in llifMln-. nt mi ttr<l 
M rrrn'i, rnlr'artr Ihratrr '.prMKini;. ■.n(li.i!;r .li«.|r.. 
lKi/ar«i. tra rnntn*^, ani;ilrnr pl.iv. '-"tu'. • 'in'l '^H 
tlir titnr linnnml nnMlmil'. fntln-.tu'd ti)i tn .tni iIh- 
tlKHlrrn Invr nf p;if/r;intt v. I\r|;itl;ii lir.M|i|it.ii hi . 
arr a nrcciMily, \ivv^^ liiiiiMtr- ;Mf' nmlii|»lvm::. " / hr 
U'lnnnn's Jminuil,*' Pn»'.tnn. " / //r //.»///./// I *'fti." 
Ni'W N'nrk, " I lit* I'otrnnnti't ," \r\v N ••il.. " / //•• <///i/ 
I atuti-y ( 'lti('a|Tn, ;it tln'il .inall mi1» m i|»linM hi .. .m 
int|i'«prn^ali|r tn tlm'-r wlm will In I n |i m 
fiiritH'tl nn tlir prn^'jr'^^^ nf Mlllt.iiM' ill nttt iiitiiiliv 

I lir W'nntan SnlTrai:** I'ailv i. .1 |»i.nih.il mii.Mhn 
linn In |Hiliti('^. and it i^^ Imt ;i f|nr.linii n| hni I Iniir 

wlicn wtiinrn will lir « ;ni«lnl.iti' . Ini ( nui-n .. .iml 
Slatr l,rKi**l»tl*tt<'*^. a*- lluv alir.nlv .ni- .ipiM.inlnl in 
natinnal ami Matr pn'.iiintr- nl tint .iml .mtltniiiv 

ISnt that time will n<>t ininr witlinnl ilrtrinnnril rllnil 

»»n thr part tif wnmiMi Imiv -up ••! iIh- uiv wdl 
havr ti» l»r fnti|^dit imw in llir d.iv 'd vnl«'iv .1. n| 
old in the <lav nf d«'fr;»|. A-. Ilir riirniv*. IliH' i'i 
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broken, he becomes the more tenacious of what is 
left. Those who look for a social landslide to bring 
full suffrage to women in this country by sheer force 
of gravitation will look a long time. The solid east 
is entrenched against it, and the solid west is a long 
way off. 

(See Questions for Review Page 1782.) 
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MI'.Uti'AN iMilhicil in'.filnliuii'. :itc in thrit 
(»ii^*iii \\\v hnil:i)M* ol tun Iiik". ol inlluriKc 
llir Ivii^lisli |Militi(-;(l JiUmI*. ;iii«I tn(-lli<iir, ulmli llic nA 
i>tiists lit«Ml^lit with tliriii. ;itii| tlir inllitciMt' <>! \\\r ))lii 
litsopliy «if tlir I'l'Muli l\rvt»ltilii>n ( liid .inmnf; ilu* 
|M>liti('i'tl itirals tlir culdin*.!'. inlu-iilcil Imin (In- nintliri 
totltltiy was that nf irptr'.tMiliihvc I'Mvcininnil X*. 
I'.ti){latl«l is ttnljy, with the* rst t*|iliMii nl .'i\\ it /ri l.uul. 
|iii>halily ihr tnttst i(**.)M)ir.ivr pohlu.il iU-iiiim i.k v in 
rxistnuT, Hit \\v fiiiil thi' niipin til Ihi- npn Mtil.ihvr 
|iiinriplr far hack in it*. aii'.tiM i.iIk Ininiv. Ihr ;;rtni 
iif irptrHriitatifMi. and thi'ichiic Miihir«llv «>i nlli.ii;<'. 
is fiMind in thr jiny svtt'in. whhh Mn;;ni.ilnl .r. .1 i\v 
virr nf the killji^ tt» «h'.rnvri t.is.ihlr |»t«.pti In . ' ni ihr 
anriont An);l(i Sa\<>ti nitittl'. ni .r.'.rnihht '. i>l Ik-cmh-ii 
caUnl toK**^'^**'' h* (h'«( ti*.*. thr i i\ il .ill. in-. <>l Imiiom;*!!. 
hnndrnl. nr shirr (cnnntv) :inil m ihc {'.it. it ii.ilion.il 
a**srnihlv i»f wiM* im-n. lli«' w ilm.iiM int»h-. \\hi«h \v.i\ 
tlir curly ^rrin «>f P.tih. uncut I lu- mmi .nintii>ii ••! the* 

* Stubby " Cim*hlulu'thtl //m(.'m ••/ / itijUimi." 1. f*\^' 



wUti}iiHrU}fAf v/u^ lf'<5<5 ()/»jrti);if flmn that of tfie hiin 
/Irr/I or «5fiirr trK»/;t«;; it<? tnrtnJ»fr«* wcrt Miiniiw/nfr/l hy 
tlir Umy^, ;i?k1 lir «;nnitnonr<l wfiom hr tlio!^. The |K>|>n 
hir voire? wfK ?i«;<5/k i;itr<l with itft <h'lilitf;itioii!H only to 
thr rxtrnt th;it (fow<U of tht (Kipubrr iff th<? l/Kahty 
in which it hi\\)\)i^mi\ ;it the time to lie behl MU:tukt\ 
utul «;hoMfr/l their ;ij»prov;il or ^li«;?i(;|ifov?ih Until ft 
^y^Uw of fr|»rrt;efitfttion h;Hl ^t^own up there e/Jiihl l>e 
un rr;il p^irtirip;itioii hy the fjeople in the national jjov- 
rr»»nient. 

I hr flevrl/ipment of «in( h n «%y«ttetn of nattotial rejife- 
«:rt!t;ition li^^^;in in td^/\ when a writ of Henry III 
tUtni(t\ the c:hefiff of rarh ronnty to ''catiM? to cimie" 
to thr l<in</'«5 r/»unril two knights of the nhite, choo«m 
hy the wru nf the i^hire. In ijftf^ tiot otily two kni((ht«4 
from earh chire. hnt tw/» hiirj/e«t«^e«* frotn e^teh iKiriniKh 
v/tiv «:innnMinrH, af?rt in the fanion«* writ of fvlward 1, 
in I -'OS. tiir Uu\^ -nnin»*»neH the kniffhtJi tttid \n\rf(ei^^% 
<|rhni»rlv hi U^ rlrrtr#l hy the freehohlcrn. The older 
n^iii'»n>il ^'nMMil ha'l (on«»{*tte<l (»f tnetnliern of the 
)ifivilrt'r/| rla<5fte*», jsnninvinnl a** Indiviihiak ami fvit an 
fr)iie<:enfafive«!; hown \n 14^1 all tnale frecliohlern 
wrtr enfitlnl tu vnfr for knight* of the «*htre, liut in 
iImI yrnr ini art wa=5 pats^ed ronfininK thi«i right to free- 
JM.I^lns trciilrnt in t)ir ronnty and in iKi*«*eiiiii^in of 
hind woftlj M irntal valur of at leaM forty fihillttif;^ a 
vrAit I lir pfranihle of the Matnte explains the rea^m 
int if 5 prtftcat'e : *' Whrreji« the eledion»* of Kntghtu «f 
thr Shiret: to lonie to the Parliament of our Lord tlnr 
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Kiiiji,' in in.'iny CotiiitiVs nf \Uv Uralni nl' I'liif^lainl Iiavr 
imw of l.'ilr Iktii iiiaiti* tiy vciv vm'M ntiiiaiMuns and 
rvccssivc NtnnlKM' nf IVojjIc <I\vrIlin|; within llic same 
CtMintios of tlu* Kralni fif Mnfjand, of wliicli llir nmst 
Part was of IVnplr «jf small snhslanrc and uf nn X'aJnr 
wlirirnF rvrryiinc nf tiM'ni prctcndctl a X'nicc npiiva 
liMil as to snrh I'llcctlMns tn lu* made, with tin* must 
worthy Knif^hts and Msi|nii'rs dwrllin^' within thr satnc* 
Cotnitirs, wlu't'rhy Manslanpjitci'i Kint Piattriic. and 
Divisions ainon^^ (irntlcinrn and nthrr I'foplr nf thr 
sanif (*o(niti(*s, shall vn v liKflv li'-r and he, nidr';-. mhim* 
convcMiirnt and dnr Iv'rincdy he pioviilcd in thi'< Itrhall' 
. . . " I'^ronithis tinM* elates the* fainnns fnitv '.hillini; 
fi'r«*hold cpialificatinii for cntnilv volfr*;. which was 
rrlaincMl in forcr for almost csactlv fnurhnndird vcai:, 
till the* ^nrat K*(*fnrm Piill of \H\.'. 

T\\v si);;nilK*an('r of ihi*; liniilalion for ip. !•, that dnr 
inif all tlu* two (mtnii«-s in which thr lvn}di-.h colniii.i'; 
W'vvv braving the* stoims of thr Atlantic to .rt np tiad 
\\\\( posts and srltlrmrnts in Amn ica, thr national trprr 
srnlatioii |o which thrv had Ikumi accnstomrd wa*. ha.rd 
tl|Mill n pro|KM*ty limitrd linlViai'.r. h'or whilr in thr 
course* of time the* dc'linition of frrrhold had hrrn r\ 
trndrd to cover the* ])ossr'.?aon of en tain oli'uc". and 
** livinjifs," as well as land, and wliih* with lisin/; prices 
in thr ifitli ccntin'v a ninch !.maller amoimt of land 
stllliccd for a forlv '.hillini' fierhold, the eoinitv i^tif 
fnif;r still remained essentiallv aii'.tocratie, and Pallia 
ntrnt continncd. to an increasing, extent, to hr made np 

7 
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of fq>fcs€tit?itivc<» of tt>€ K^^* laml-holding intercut!^, 
U) the towns, as time went mi, a veritable Iwxlge- 
|KKlj{f of suffnij^c r|ualificatlonft ^rew up, I'y cr>frjn»on 
law the election of repreftentativea to Parliament wan 
the fiffht of the inhabitant hoiiseholdcn, Irtit in a large 
nnmlief of lK>f otijjhft other, and exceedingly aftfipUx 
and vafiotiJi, riiialifKatimw prevailed, fixed liy l^ical cns' 
totn or Ijy royal charter* ''The right of ^lufTrage might 
extend to all the household itig inliahitantjt of the 
lK»rongh, or it might l>e limited nolely to the ncorc (»f 
r;fhcerR of the cor|H)ration ; it might include hundreds 
of residrnt and non-rcnident freemen, or ficrtain to only 
the lu^ldefft r;f a dr;/en or fifty ancient land tenures; in 
some place?* it inchided the /orty-j»hilling freehrilders, 
in f;ther» the occtipantn of certain original \uA\94:n, often 
little more than dilapidated hovels; in other** Htill evtry 
fKitwalloper, or tnan l>oiling hin own p^it, had the right 
to vote.f SometinjcH the choice of parliamentary repre- 
«5entafive«; fell into the hands of rmly two or three 
pef«;fin«5. and thtiH grew tip the liM of " rotten '* or 
'*notnitiation" iKironghn which contrihuted to whole- 
«5alr rorrtiption and to the deep diM'ontent of the (;reat 
new manufacturing citicH like P»irmingham and I^edsi 
whiih were without representation of any nort, and 
whirh finally led. after dccaden of effort, to radical re- 

♦ Mflv. "Cnnttittttwtwt tti.%tory of England,** I, art.-j, flf. 
1A 1" M'Klnlry, "Thf Suffrtifff Pranchiit in Ihi Tkirifgn 
liuulith ( I'li'ttiftf of Amprint'* p. in Srt* pp. 10-16 for lifief dli- 
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vision of franchise qualifications and redistribution of 
parliamentary representation in 1832, and again in 
1867 and 1885.* By the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when American colonization was in full swing, 
Parliamentary representation had become an illusion, 
and remained so for two hundred years, thanks to the 
influence of the aristocratic county franchise, the selfish 
policies of the great landed interests, the apathy of the 
population in the old boroughs, and the growth of all 
sorts of restricted borough franchises which could l)e, 
and were, controlled by the crown and the nobility. 
Bribery was universal and unblushing, and the Eng- 
lish electorate, composed so largely of country squires 
whose most serious interests were horse-racing and box- 
ing matches, had sunk to its lowest ebb. 

Out of such a political soil came the American colon- 
ists. That they brought with them, as they did, ideas 
of a closely limited suffrage is not to be wondered at; 
that they left behind them most of the bribery and 
corruption current in English life must forever be to 
their credit. While the whole fabric of English parlia- 
mentary and local government was in sad need of over- 
hauling, while it was shot through with inconsistencies, 
injustices, and corruption, the colonists, nevertheless, 
brought with them the priceless heritage which still un- 
derlay English institutions — the tradition of political 

♦For an account of the reforms of 1832, see May, "Constitu- 
tional History of England" I, Ch. 6 ; for those of 1867 and 1885, 
Lowell, "The Government of England/' I, Ch. 9; and Anson, 
"Law and Custom of the Constitution" I, Ch. 5. 
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liberty, the struggle to secure and extend which has 
been the main thread of English political history from 
King John and the barons at Runnimede to Lloyd- 
George and the passing of the House of Lords. And 
we consequently find that a not inconsiderable element 
in American colonial history is constituted by the con- 
tinued and repeated efforts of the men of land and 
property to maintain their right to the franchise, against 
the efforts of the royal grantees and governors to de- 
prive them of it, or to nullify its effects. 
4 The government of the American colonies was very 
far, however, from what we should today call demo- 
cratic. It is true that the colonists succeeded in ac- 
quiring and maintaining control over the public purse, 
a control which came down to our National Government 
in the form of the constitutional provision that all 
revenue bills must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. (Art. I, Section 7) ; but the colonists were 
the offshoot of a people whose notions were not those 
of democracy, but of government by the "substantial'* 
men of the country, and prior to the industrial revolu- 
tion, which took place between 1776 and 1832, that was; 
interpreted to mean government by the landed gentry.. 
Whatever the final judgment of history may be withi 
regard to the character of the colonists themselves, it 
is clear that they left the mother country at a time- 
when political corruption was the accepted order of the- 
day, when religious bigotry and nagging intolerance 
and persecution of non-conformists (especially Catho- 
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lies) WiiN llliivrtN;il. mu\ wlini llir laiidnl ati.tnu.uy, 
in IruK^l^ ^vilh lltr .srllish iiitiriu linl Nprri.il itMrtrMs in 
tlir I'otlrn iNirntl^hs writ* drlilirt.itrlv m'Hii^' thru l.ici* 
ai^aiiiM any artitui l(Nikinf; tn\v.u«l tlir luiti^'.nii; ludri 
(tttt nf llir ntnfiiNidn and jnMicr otit (d tlir fd.iiinf: 
iiir«|nitirs and ini(|nitirs td' tlir lvnf.;li*.li stdltafM*. 
Whrllirr the coloniMH i.iinr as ii*li).*j()M'. nitlin'.ia'.t*., m 
as inoM did. srrkiiiK rcniitiinir npimilnnity tnidci tlio 
win^ of Munc Iradiiif* ('niniKUiy and tuval f.iant. tliry 
lM«MtKhl willi tlirin no nrw. nu ladiul. )niliti(al thri>ii(">. 
Till* Puritans, alNitit wlmsr i'liani|Hiin-.liip id ilir lauM* 
id' liliri'tV NO intU'll ll.is lH*rn said, had m aiirly land* d nn 
llir t'lK'kv stioirs ol' Ma***.arlin'>ctt*. Ilav hrhur thtv 
liiaiiifrstnl a irli^ions liiK<itiv not Ics*. (nn.pit n<>if. than 
thai fidiil which thry " llrd." Im JMilh Ma.'.a« hn.rlt-. 
Ilav and Plvmonth IttM littlr tinic* in dcdaiini' that 
" firriiiaiiMhip'* in tlirir citipiiiatinn shnnlij mil Ur 
^rantrd to non rltnivh innnlu'is. This imani that only 
c'hnivli inmilicrs I'onltl yotr for ciyil dihiri'. Mmr 
over, dissnitrrs nnaKn?.. Hapti*.!'.. and (alhulii". 
were* strictly rxclndnt limn tlir Itamhi'.r and othrMM-.t* 
harshly ticatrtl. '* I)<'nu»ctacy," '.aid <'iitlt«n. "I »!«» 
not roncriyr that tlod cycr «litl otttain a-, a hi (inMMii 
inrnt i*itlirr fot Clinith m i nininonwcdih " *** Ihc 
colonists, irli^ions pirjndicr*. ap.iit, wcir imt iir.piicd 
l»y any in»tilr hdirl' in tin* .ivnajM* man l''\riy\ylirM' 

* Fur H ilitartiiiimi of irliHiniii ii->.li ii litMci in M.ii-..ii IiiimIIi 
milt IMvinmilli. -xi' MiKiiilr\, " .Si«f/fiii/i' /mimi/imi* im th,- it*lt* 
Hif.i," rii II, iiiiil ni-.|iii|i. " //m/.'»v •'/ / /•■•<•••»« iM //».' /mru. iiM 
<'ii/i»miVji." pp. .Sfi ft| 
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the property qualification for the franchise was retained, 
and not infrequently made much more stringent than in 
England. 

The history of suffrage in the colonies is complex 
and difficult to follow because of the variety of colonial 
charters, the conflicts between the people and the royal 
governors, and the diverse influence of conflicting re- 
ligious and class interests. In Virginia, the oldest 
colony, manhood suffrage, it is true, at the very outset 
prevailed, but as soon as the colony began to be aug- 
mented by the working classes, who came in as in- 
dentured servants, the franchise was strictly limited 
to property owners, and remained so until the Revolu- 
tion. In New York, to take another example, fifteen 
years clasped before there was a shadow of popular 
participation in the government of the colony. Not 
until 1688 was a truly representative assembly sum- 
moned, and then only on an extremely limited suffrage, 
and without any settled order of representation.* There 
was a long struggle for something like popular govern- 
ment. In 1683 It was finally enacted that "in all elec- 
tions the majority of Voices shall carry it and by free- 
holders is understood everyone who is Soe understood ac- 
cording to the Lawes of England," a provision whicli was 
made more explicit by an act of 1691, which declared 
that "by freeholders is to be understood every one 
who shall have f ourty-shillings per annum in freehold." f 

* Sec McKinlcy, p. 196. 

t Quoted by McKinley, pp. 200 and 210. 



I htii tlir iriii|4iii.M'i| I'lif^liih t(u.ililu .iiinit \\.i-i niMiltil 
IhmIiIn into I'olniti.il Kiw. In i(M)t) iln', lniu -«liilliii^; 
iit'c'liitlil it*«|iiiiinu-itt w.i-i i Itaii^M-il, .mil tlutt.iidi tin* 
c*lri(i»i ittll*^! pit^ir^-i LthiU nl (ciiciiunl'i to llic v.iltii* nl 

tit||\ iH'ltllllt. Mll|t'«i\|-t \t-\\ \i«lk t-Si llhlt-ij ( .itlliilllM 

llnni llu' iLilulllM*, it) i;iti, aiul jrw. in l,.;/, (IioUl;!) 
If in UlU'i'llaill wlictliri t-illiri lt"(nttti>ii w.i-i -.liiillv 
riilniii'il. rill* IiumI Mith.i^M' \.iiiril }.;um(I\ Itmn tiini* 
III lillli* iUlil pl.hi* It* |iLiit', litK ^Mnri.ilU ^|ll'.li^ln^, niilv 

iiili.tltU.iiit liri'linlili'i^ iiMtM \it(r. 

I III* xtiitc* luiiiMW li.ititliiM' i>. Iiiniiil ill Mil \ '.ttiil. 

In (lir VM\\ yiMIri nl llir inlnllN. .fi ill \ Ml'Imi.i, III. ill 
llfiiil nnOtilf^i* willlnnl U'^.llil ti> U-tilrllir, iiiMittlit ol 
|,i\r««, III" |n»iiriiiii|i 111 l.niil, w.i-i isiiii-iil. Imi iIm'. 
^j\t* Wiiy in ififit tit .1 ii'i|iMirini'iii •>! iili\ .utr- nl 
Itiiil Ml nllii't' i*-tlalr wmili .11 li-.i'.t lfi(\ )i.<i(tiil- Mil-. 
iin^tliluiUtnii irilMinril in Iniif until tlir l\r\ ••litlii>ii. 
jn iliil iiNu a I'l'nKnk.ittlc )iiii\i'i«in ii*i i i<ni|iiil-iii \ xnt 
illf;, in the* ^h(l|u* nl a liiir i>l Inn pnnitij-. ol ImIkii I II ti|itMi 
ilU\ ipKllilic'cl nuilt' wliii wit III lilt v:<*>*«l imiIm ntvlntiil 
tit \iltc*. Mai>liini| itl'iii l*\i lllilcil ( .llllnlli' ( will I It. Ill 
Inlinilnl flu* i'nliMIN !) ill H*. 1. M'i^O .iidl .HMMI ill I I S. 
Ill \nllll ( \lliililM III! ilrhlittc Mllll.l:'!- |«li>\ r lull*, w I ic 

in tnii't' fitr till* tii-)i litt\ m.ii* In i i •, miMi.um* w.i-i 
^lanlt'il lit all wliilc l.i\ )M\iia* luiinrn i<\ii l\\riit\ 
yiMl'i nM. I..itr), iiwiitf; tn )iir-<-iiir linin inx.il y\i\\ 
iMihits, a lailil ({n.ilihi.itiiin ililU .uu--* lurlintih w .n 
^tililrd aiitl irtnaincil in lUiic until tin- l\t xnliiitnn In 
Snulh l\il(iliiui tic'«)nc'nl I'lnlinii'i .iiiil tin* iim* nl ImI 
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lots and ballot boxes contributed to an unexpectedly 
liberal suffrage, in spite of a variety of changing 
property and tax-payment qualifications. Here to<j, 
however, Catholics were excluded. 

In Pennsylvania the general requirement, both in 
colonial and local elections, was the possession of fifty 
acres of land or other estate worth £50. Delaware's 
franchise was similar, with a fine for neglecting to vote 
added. The condition of affairs in Pennsylvania is 
vividly suggested by M<-'Kinley: **From 1706 onward 
the interest in the suffrage in Pennsylvania centers not 
in the electors but in the masses of non-voters, who, 
legally disqualified, used every possible means to infiu- 
ence the elections. One sees them frequently in the 
background of the election picture with sticks or stones 
or even 'billets of wood,' instead of the forbidden bal- 
l<3ts, trying by physical means to express their opinions. 
From this point of view the ruling class they are 'ser- 
vants,' or * great numbers of disorderly persons,* or an 
'outrageous Multitude,' who by their 'rude and dis- 
orderly behaviour,' disturb the elections, or who 'pre- 
sumed to vote when they did not have the right to 
do so.' " * 

Space does not permit even a Imre outline of the 
evolution of the suffrage in the other colonies. I^t 
us merely summarize the various kinds of qualifica- 
tions that existed during colonial times and fonned the 
basis upon which the suffrage requirements of the origi- 

♦McKinley, p. 284. 
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nal thirteen state constitutions were Ijased. The colo- 
nial restrictions included sex, age, race, and nationaHty, 
religion, good character, residence, property, freeman- 
ship in corporations, and certain qualifications akin to 
the borough franchise in England. The sex restriction 
was universal, except in New Jersey, where in colonial 
times it seems that at least a few prominent women 
voted. It was not thought necessary, usually, spe- 
cifically to exclude women, although this was done by 
a Virginia statute in 1699. South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Delaware also definitely excluded women. The 
age limit was twenty-one year*^, except in Massachu- 
setts which, in 1647, set it at twenty- four. Negrr^es 
were barred in some of the s^Mitlicrn coI#mie*^, though 
at comparatively late dates, but in the northern colo- 
nies they were generally ixrrmitted to vote if they could 
fulfil the qualifications as to frecmanship, property, 
etc. The English common law principle that no for- 
eigner could exercise jXilitical rights was adopted by 
the colonies. After 1740 Parliament forbade the natu- 
ralization of any Catholic aliens in the colonies — a 
policy which New York and Massachusetts had al- 
ready adopted. Religious qualifications, as we should 
expect, were more rigidly en f forced and were more 
exclusive in New England than elsewhere. Massa- 
chusetts, as we have seen, required church member- 
ship as a basis of citizenship, and after 1664 
the few new freemen admitted were obliged to pre- 
sent certificates from the ministers of their towns, 
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certifying that they were orthodox in their be- 
lief. Even Connecticut, in practice if not in law, 
appears to have enforced religious conformity. Par- 
ticular sects were outlawed, as the Quakers in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, from Virginia to 
Massachusetts (with the exception of Rhode Island). 
Baptists fared little better and Catholics fared worst. 
The attitude toward them in New England was always 
hostile. In other colonies it varied with the changes 
in English politics. Jews were disfranchised almost as 
frequently as Catholics. Good character qualifications 
were common in New England but elsewhere unusual. 
Residence requirements were rarely made in New Eng- 
land, because of the fact that before a man could 
settle in a town he had to get the consent of the author- 
ities. The most important and characteristic limitation 
was the property qualification. During the seventeenth 
century it was either expressly provided for or implied 
in tlie laws and customs of many of the colonies and 
in the eighteenth century such a requirement was uni- 
versal. 

Ill addition to the foregoing requirements some of 
tfie c»)K.>nics liad restrictions on the admission of free- 
men to citizenship which virtually amounted to further 
restriction on the suffrage. The candidate for admis- 
sion rniv^ht be required to pass a period of probation. 
to take certain oaths, to present a certificate of moral 
and property qttalihcations. etc The most rcrnarkabfe 
ot aS the franchise requirements was foaod m Rbodt 
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Island where, after 1723, the political power of the 
freeman- freeholder included not only himself but his 
oldest son as well, if he were of age. The son, that 
is, was admitted to the town and colonial franchise by 
hereditary right, as was the case in the Ix^roui^h fran- 
chise in certain English towns. In the colonial towns 
almost as wnde a variety of qualifications for the Uxral 
franchise could be found as in the English l)onnighs. 
And in addition to all the other types of franchise the 
president and six teachers in one American ci^IIoge 
(William and Mary, in Virginia) had by right of their 
office the right to vote for members of the house of 
burgesses — thus duplicating the luiglish University 
franchise. "^ 

At best only a small proportion of the male adult 
population had the right to vote. " In general/* says 
McKinley, "the potential voters seem to vary from 
one-sixth to one-fiftieth of the population, and the 
actual voters show an almost eciual variation; Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut showing at times only two 
per cent of actual voters among a population wlicre 
perhaps sixteen per cent were qualified electors; and 
New York City and Virginia showing the far larger 
proportion of eight per cent of the pojnilation as actual 
voters. At best the colonial elections called forth both 
relatively and absolutely only a small fraction f)f the 
present percentage of voters. Property qualifications, 
poor means of communication, large electi^m di^tri' ts, 
and the absence of party organization combinerl to make 
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the most sharply contested elections feeble in their ef- 
fects upon the community as compared with the wide- 

fc 

spread suffrage of the twentieth century/' * 

During the eighteenth century economic changes m 
the colonies were comparatively slight, immigration 
small, and the westward growth of population slow. 
The stimulus was yet lacking to a vigorous movement 
for suffrage extension, and we need not be surprised 
to find that at the time of the ratification of our Federal 
Constitution no state had manhood suffrage. Nor was 
representation anywhere in ratio to population, but to 
taxpayers, or freeholders, or the number of electors in 
the county or district. During the Revolution, says 
McMaster, no principle of popular government had 
been more loudly proclaimed than the great truth that 
all governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. Yet most of the early state con- 
stitutions took over the suffrage qualifications of the 
colonial era. " The government set up by many a con- 
stitution, despite the principle announced in its pre- 
amble was that of a class. Nowhere save in Vermont 
did manhood suffrage exist. Elsewhere no man voted 
who did not pay a property tax, or rent a house, or own 
a si^ecified number of acres of land, or have a specified 
yearly income. Each one of the state constitutions 
guaranteed lil^erty of conscience ; but the man wto did 
not exercise that liberty of conscience in such wise as 
to Ixfcomc a Protestant or a Catholic, a trinitarian or a 

* Me Ki nicy, " Suffrage Franchise in the Colonies," pp. ^7'ilSi 
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believer in the divine inspiration of the Old ana New 
Testament must give up all hope of political prefer- 
ment. Even to such as could subscribe to creeds and 
doctrines, the way to public office was barred by prop- 
erty qualifications, which increased with the dignity 
of the office until it became absolutely impossible for 
a poor man to become a candidate for the state senate 
or the governorship." * ^ 

Thus for years after the Revolution the qualifica- 
tions for office holding were even more stringent than 
for the franchise. The country was slow to change 
this system. Massachusetts, in 1821, when it removed 
the property test from others, retained it as a quali- 
fication for candidates for the state senate. So, too, 
for years no atheist, freethinker, Jew, or Catholic could 
be governor in New Jersey, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, or Vermont. Any Christian could be gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts or Maryland. Elsewhere he 
must be a believer in an inspired Bible, or in heaven and 
hell, or acknowledge one God. In four states no priest 
or clergyman could hold political office. Some states 
required of their governors not only religious qualifi- 
cations, but ownership of wealth in amounts ranging 
from $100 to $10,000. In a number of states there 
were heavy property qualifications for membership in 
one OT both houses of the legislature.! 

^McMaster, "History of the People of the United States/' 

V. pp. 376-377. 

t McMa^ter, III, pp. 147- '49- 
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That these diverse and aristocratic qualifications 
could persist after the formation of our Federal Union 
was due to the fact that the Constitution left suffrage 
regulation to the states, with the single proviso that 
all state governments should be republican in form. 
(Art. IV, Sec. 4.) It also provided (Art. I, Sec. 2) 
that the electors of the Federal House of Representa- 
tives should have the same qualification in any state 
as the electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature. Such freedom for the states to widen 
suffrage if they pleased was distasteful to ardent Fed- 
eralists like Hamilton, but the framers of the Consti- 
tution knew fn^m the temper of the people that any 
restriction of the suffrage by the central government 
would lead to a rejection of the proposed constitution.* 

A number of powerful influences cooperated after 
1789 to the gradual removal of the old suffrage restric- 
tions. The philosophy of the French Revolution — lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity — was having powerful ef- 
fect in this country, especially through the Jeffersonian 
Democrats. Fvcrywhcre the rights of men were con- 
trasted to the political disabilities under which a large 
part of the male populace was laboring. The demand 
for popular government became irresistible. One state 
after another, in spite of the opposition of the proper- 
tied classes and to some extent of educated people. 
abolished i)roperty and religious qualifications. To this 
result contributed the development of transportation 

* Cf. Smith, "Spirit of American Government,*' 
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facilities, the opening of new laiiils to sctllonuMit, tho 
general equality of economic opportnnily alTtmloil by 
a new country awakening to its resources, anil to a 
new national consciousness. Xo ilonbt alst^ tho ilcvcl 
opment of political parties, bidding against each other 
for votes, helped the movement along. S(^ alsii did 
the growth of towns and industrial centers in which 
the old land qualifications were doubly irksc^me. 

Reform was the order of the day from I7<)() in iScxi. 
Within these ten years at Ica.st eight states materially 
broadened their suflFrage and oflice-holding rights. The 
religious qualification was first to go, in Pennsylvania, 
and then in South Carolina, X^ew nam|)shire, Dela- 
ware, and Georgia. Property tests were taken o(T 
in New Hampshire and Kentucky, and reduced in some 
other states. The second decade of our national his- 
tory was preeminently a |)eriod of state constitution 
making. The movement toward universal manhoorl 
suflFrage continued unabated, though making headway 
against*^ the opposition of the privileged classes. The 
property test was abolished in Maryland in 1801 and 
1809, in New York and Massachusetts in 182 1, anrj 
later in Tennessee (1834), New Jersey ("1844), Con- 
necticut (1845), ^"^ ^^ Virginia not until 1850. \W 
the opening of the Civil War only a few Ijelated states 
still required some property qualification. In Sotith 
Carolina it was abolished in 186^. in North Carolin^i 
in 1854 and 1868. The taxpaying requirem^jt w^-, 
abolished in New York in 1826. in Mississippi in 1882 
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(established in 1862), in Louisiana in 1845, Ohio in 
1 85 1, and in Virginia, where it had been imposed in 
1K62, in 1882. The dates are in themselves of little 
consequence, but taken collectively they are significant 
indications of the slowness with which the theory of 
the rights of man and of "universal" suffrage was 
actually put into the laws of the country. In many 
cases, of course, the old restrictive laws had become 
practically inoperative long before they disappeared 
from the statute books, but the extension of the 
suffrage was subject to bitter opposition, especially in 
the ICast. The history of the long struggle for man- 
hood suffrage in New York, where the removal of the 
property test was vigorously opposed by Chancellor 
Kent, one of the greatest of American jurists, and in 
Massachusetts, where Daniel Webster opposed the re- 
moval of a i)roperty qualification for candidates to the 
state senate, is full of interest * and vividly suggestive 
of stMue of the aristocratic forebodings expressed by 
a certain class of people nowadays at the thought of 
extending the suffrage to women. ->\ 

In other ways the preponderant trend of political 
tlunight tcnvard democracy was manifest. Various 
states akuuloneil the old indirect method of electing 
the governor through the legislature, and South Caro- 
lina and Marvland. which had had an indirect method 
i>f cKvting their senates, aliandoned it in 1778 and 

♦See MoMust^rr. "History of the People of the United 
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iK,{7, rcNpcHMivcly. Ktit, nii the otluM* liiiiid. llir inlln 
vwvv iif llic hVdcnil ('linslitlltiiUl drspilr tlir \:\v\ {h:\\ 
i( was lulled ns a innst dnnnn-atic instt tininil was ;i\v;iy 
finin, rather than toward, arltial driiKx nic-y. 'Ihr (Mi 
that the HtateK, tinder their (H-if;inal rniisiiiulinii nr 
ehai'terM, whieh ^ave the h'^^islatnres i\\v,\\ pnwrpi. h.id 
had, with limited sii()Va)L;e. sditM* titirniinn.itf rspni 
eiiees with their lef^islatiii(*s made ihcni ;dl ihr iiiitK* 
likely to imitate, in their ('iiii'.tilnli(in;il trsi'.iniis. the 
eiimlHTSnme Mvstem itf ciaM-Ks ami hnbth-rs :ind the 
ri|;id separation of lef^ifJative. cNrmlive. ami judici.il 
powers, whieh eonstitnled the nid*.! ntif',in;d fealntr 
in the l*Vderal Coiislilntion. and whidi h;ive simc 
pri»ved to he its greatest dffeil. 'Ilir •.l.ih". pinrt'cdcd 
to inerease the power of the );iiveimii ;niil nf ihr Munl'. 
to nullify h>rJH|;i(inn, ;ind to thiow almul ihr Ici'.i'.l.i 
tiires all sorts of con'itilntional liniil;ilinii',. .Sn< h Inn- 
itatictiis were perhaps lUMTs'.aiv nndn the (-iMidilinn'; 
of the time, hnt how far ihry may r.o litw.iid nitlhiv 
iiiK |N)pnlar government has imt lircn i(':di/rd nnlil 
rmMit years,* 

llefore the Civil War, tlu-n. the nld hmdrd ini'.lnc 
raey iileals whieh had dominated (-nlnni.d llmiifdit ;md 
praetiee, the old intrnsion of reli(;inii'. hi};oli v inin m;it 
ters of state, the limitations, Irsls, ;ind indiiei tinir, hy 



^A KlIKKl^HdvP linok (III tlir ill I'lni'l.tl ii rlrti|rn|-i in Aiiiii |i ;|ii 
i*iin«tlnifiiinpi h J. A. Smldi'M " I tw .Sf^mt <>/ .hiii'iium tntirni 
iMi»iW," Mjc»7, C'f. «l'»n II <'rtilv''j " l*ntiniM' of .hih'ihiin lilt'.'* 
lUfVi 
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which tho prf)|KTticrl clnsscs liaci effectually excluded 
(he iiiahses from a voire in K'*^***''"'**-*'^tf were Awcpt 
away, though tU)t witliotit a stru^^U*, iK'forc the cUk- 
trine of the rif{hts af man and the resistless logic of 
Am<*ri(-an economic eruditions, wliere free land and 
snh^tantial (*(|nalily of eronrimic r)p|)ortunity meant the 
inching:; away of tlu* old class lines which had Ijcen the 
inheritance! of Mn^lish ]K)lity anci ICn^lish Hocial or- 
^ani/.afion. It is prohahle as has l)een Huggesled 
(Smith. ** Spirit of American flovernmcnt ") that the 
property (pialificalions wotdd not have t)ecn removed 
without a more serious opposition had it not ap|)eared 
that the wide di/Tusion of landed property would lie in 
some measure a ^Miarantee that the interests of the 
propertied classes would not he seriously cncbngercd 
hy manhood sufTra^a*. Had the privileged clasHCs fore- 
seen clearly that within half a centiu'y a vast mass of 
the |H)pulation would he virtually without taxable 
|)roperty they woiihl prohahly have pres<*nted a more 
united front a}.^n'nst the radical extension of the sufTragc. 
As it was. the fleinocratic movement, liam|KTed hy the 
itern.d discussirin of slavery, and hroken in ufxin by 
the Civil War. did not move clearly and snuK^hly 
enf»uf(h tf) see its riwn lo^ic and consequently did not 
;itt:iin vi);nr enou^di to extenrl the suffrage to women 
and it wmuM not have ^iven it. even noniinally, to 
nejyrMrs li.nl M*( linn.il feeling after the war rK>t [iTo- 
.|n<rd an ahnnrm.d state of public sentiment in the 
North. 
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Tlir diK'trinc of llir rights nf nuiii, cMcpi in \\\v 
inimN of (hr h.'ilrd ;il)()lilioni%is. diil iini csiriid in 
nrj^rors. OntNidr of Nrw l*'n>;il;in«l, wlinr Iiv l.isv in 
livr HtatCM nr^rors ronld vn|c, \\\v\v \v;r, no .(.nr in 
the* Union in iKfi^ which did not diM-tiniiniilc ;i/'..nn-.t 
ihr nr^M'o. 'IVnnc'MscT f^rinilcd a icsiiirifil -.nlliMiM- •* 
Nrw York, hy its ('(HiHlilnlion of \H/\ and iS|h wlnlr 
cNtrndin^' ihr sit(Tt'a^;r In all adnh while nwdc., .nh 
jri'lrd nriijrorH to a prartiially piohihilivc |iin|Miiy 
(|nalifu'ation, and as latr :\'\ tSrio ii tcitt.cd ntiMix'. 
rc|nal iHihlical ri^'itN wilh while*, hy ;i vl*- ••! ^V^'""" 
to t(;K,(KX). ySrvrtal slatrs which h;id caihci jllnwrd 
nq'tors to vote withdrew the piivih'/M*. 'I hiv •••uld 
voir c'vrrvvvhrrr hrfoiv the irvnhitinn c'\<c|il ni \'n 
i;inia, thr Carolina^, and (irni);ia.| hnl lidnic iM^i 
thf'v haci l»rrn disfranchiscfl in |)«'l;iwait\ M.nvl.md. 
an<l Krntnc'ky, and all the art', of ( 'nni;ii"'. c '.Lihli h 
injj trrrit«airs hrforr the ('ivil \V;n cspH-.-.lv hmimmI 
thr nnfTra^jr to whites, as did nl .o the rnn.lihiliun nf 
West Virj^inia in iHf>,j. After the war we nii|:hi ev 
pert to Hcr rncT diseriniinalion di-appeai in); linni the 
northrrn Ntatrs. On the eonlrarv the (nn'.ltlniinn of 
thr nrw state f»f Nehraska. in iJVifi. ilenieij ne);ine'. ilir 
rifjht to vote, and ne^ro '.nlTiJiiie wa-. vnUrl dnwn hv 
decisive niajfU'ities in (*«»nnecli( nl, Minnr"ni.i. jnd We. 
consin. In the latter '.tnle. Imwivei. ihe -.Lile -.npienu' 

* Slrplirn«»iMI, " Nilit* fUstithtioiiy in tnirnnni f ii;t'," p ^M | 
f liiqtttip, "llishiiy of I'lt'iUniis in Ilir tnii'iinin (,•/,•»»>•»." 
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court, in 1866, held that suffrage had been granted the 
negroes by popular vote in 1849.* I^ ^868 once more 
negro suffrage was voted down in New York, this 
time by a close margin. ' On the other hand, Minnesota 
reversed its previous vote and extended the franchise 
to negroes in 1868, as did Iowa and Dakotah Terri- 
tory. Congress, in 1867, granted the suffrage to ne- 
groes in the District of Columbia, although the white 
males of Washington had rejected the extension by a 
vote of 6,521 to 35. In 1866 Congress granted negro 
suffrage in the territories. 

Then followed the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. The Fourteenth 
Amendment conferred citizenship on the negro and 
provided that any state abridging the rights of male 
dtizens to vote should suffer a reduction in its con- 
gressional representation. This was a device to get 
the southern states to enfranchise the blacks, but none 
of them took the bait and, feeling running higher in 
the North, both inside and outside Congress, the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, conferring the right to vote on 
negro men, was passed and forced upon the South at 
the point of the bayonet — whether justly of unjustly, 
wisely or otherwise, we need not here attempt to say. 
It is significant, however, that in 1870 when the amend- 

♦ Stephenson, "Race Distinctions in American Law/' p. 288; 
F. E. Baker, " Brief History of the Elective Franchise in Wis- 
consin" in Wisconsin Historical Society Proceeditifft, Vol. 41, 

p. 125. 
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tnnil wai liililiril the iiin*tiitiiliiiii*) ni tiNicin iinitlirni 

<i|;l|c'-i. hmil ( iinni'illilll in ( .llllntlH.i. Mill iltuinl Ihr 
llc'|{lil lllc* IIK'H ((> \i»tc'. t ll.U t.lir |)tr|t|i|lir |i iml 
tlir pc't'ltluil rlKllaiti'Mitlt nl .lll\ nlli- KitlMli III .iiiv 
(ilir llltlr il vi\iill.V plnMil ti\ Ihr t.ul ih.ll llu- lu-npti* 
III CHtio ill lllc \CMI 111 mil l.ntil MM* \>>l(>l ili'WIl .III 
anintillttiMIt |tlii\liltllf* Im itu* irtllM\.t| nl llir wnlii 
"while*" ilitllt ihr il.itr iiiti-.litnliMii 

Thri l\il W.il, ihf iltc-i't nl U'n •iii->liui in in. .tuil the 

ilrlniltllUlinIt 111 l.hhi.ll lUitltlitll ir.tijrl:. hKf < h.lltf't 
Stllttliri illlil I h.iilijrii't Nli'M-ii'i. lh.it ihf iif>;iii •lintilij 
lie* rith;llli hi^ril al .ill mili, .itnl tin- l.iil lii.il tlir itni^' 
^\v ill ('iiitf»irtt .tii<l 111 ihr ^Mlntil imiiimI |iithlii .tiirii 
li«iii •iway fii*in I'vcnihiii^; r|<r. nu \ ti.ilih |ttii .i -.tup 

(ill llUlliy ycMli l«i .in\ rttntlM- .tf.;il.il|ii|| |ii| till- III 
(laitrhl-irtitriit nl wniiini h \ 1 1 \ w in ir tin .nhm .it< -. 
n( l\ciinrit\ tif*hl*i wnr lucl. c-xcii li\ llnti lti<*iii|->, 
with llir rnll-inlinf* iriititiiml, " I hi-> i-i iIm- in>;tM'-i 
hiiiii;*' tttitj »n ihf wniiirn. p.itifiitf lu-inf. ilu- li.iilf.;c' 
t\i till llirii liilir, liitil In w.tti. 

Ihr niuilhnn wliiii' xitini h.ixr liMiittt \\.i\-i iti ir 

i'ttlt yrui^i litlltllhlV llirrllfit nl the I'tltrriilli Alliniil 

lliritl ami In ilitlianihiir ihr iu>:in .iiic-w . tmLix, in 
citniri|iiriuT, a IhhIn nl nttii .iiniii.il .niil |iiti|iiit\ i|ti.il 
llU'aliiilh nUlllil 111 ihr iniiititnliiin mI thr *ii>ttlhrin 'il.itr^ 
|it'»li'U('altv ihi* <Mitv M'iiiiti-> ltiint.it ii*ii'> nil in.iiihiM"! 
!iiifTi'ai;r in ihii ftuttiiiv ri.iiin.tllv .ill thr -it.itr^. 

If m lllir, ImiIIi llnllh .m«l i«'lll||, ilniV thr \..|r tn lll-i.llir 

|iri'7innn, iilintri, .iiiil tn iMt.iin Uiniti n| itnnin.iK. .mil 
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Chinese not born in this country are excluded from the 
franchise by interpretation of the Constitution. Fif- 
teen or twenty states deny the vote to paupers. One 
state, Rhode Island, has a nominal property qualifi- 
cation (ownership of $134 worth of property) in 
municipal elections. In the Philippines the govern- 
ment has also imposed a property test. Six northern 
states, Hawaii, and the Philippines, have a literacy 
test — usually the ability to read the Constitution, and 
in some the ability to write one's name. None of these 
limitations, except those in the Philippines, arie to be 
taken seriously. All the states have the necessary pro- 
visions concerning naturalization, residence, and regis- 
tration. In the South the state of aflfairs is entirely 
different, for literacy and property qualifications are 
not only widespread but they are enforced. They 
were enacted and are administered for the express pur- 
pose of disfranchising the negroes, while yet abiding 
by the letter of the Fifteenth Amendment, and at the 
same time not excluding whites. No better illustra- 
tion could be found of the futility of attempting im- 
portant legislation ahead of, and in opposition to, 
strong public sentiment than the way the attempt of 
the North to force negro suffrage on the South has 
been frustrated by the southern whites. As long as the 
Federal troops were kept in the South the negro voters 
were voted in droves by the northern carpetbaggers 
and southern scalawags, but as soon as the military 
power was withdrawn the southern whites took mat- 
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torn inio thrif own luinds ;\\u\ liy ft.-ind. intitnifhition. 
Mticl vinlctUT MtU'ccTflccI in (hiving; nm-.t ni \\\r nc*f;t(»c, 
|»rrnianc'nlly rmni the* pdlls. Ahnnt iSc^o thr .Sonlli 
bcf^an to Ik* (lissatisfir(| with this '<t;itc of ;il(;iit'i .ni'l 
HJiu'c then one! Hottthnn st.itc .irtcr .ntnthci h;i-. mk 
c'crclrcl in pntllni^ vriy rllcctivc* |c'>;;il h;nii«i'i in th** 
way of nrf^rors voting;. I)<*hain*«l hy th<' hiftcciith 
Amcndnirnt ftntn (htrctly iinpn?.ir); \;\rv (|n;ihhr:itiiin .. 
the Hotithrrn whites have* arcdniph'.hcMl the same en*! 
by proprrty attcl cMlnrational cpiahruation'. anil hy the 
so callrcl " j(tan*lfathc*r clauses." 

Alabama rnpiitrs the ownftsjiip nj lutty mw, oI 
lanci, or $.{(H) worth of ta\ahlr ptupcily (nt that ihr 
voter Ik! the hnshand of the ownei oi' Mtih pmpcity). 
or the ability to react the ( onstitntion in l'.nf;h-.h: 
(fCc)rKi*'i, forty acres or $.SfK) wmih of piopeitv. 
or the ability tc) reaci anci write the ( oir.titntion 
of the United States or of (leorfiia; and I .oni'.i;iii;i. 
Sontb C arolina, aitcj Vii^nnia, similar tests; Mississippi 
nnci Ncirth Carolina have only the liteiaiy test. All 
the scnithern states recpiire Ihe payment of poll tavc".. 
ancI Home the payment of all taxes. ;is :i ipiMlilK .Minn 
f«»r votiti|{. The property test is always an alternative 
Ic) the eclneational test, so that a man who catniot f;c't 
ill itnder one, may do so imcler the other. Neither the 
|)rc)prrty, nor taxpayin^. nor edncalional cpialifications 
ean be objeetcci to on eonstitntional >;r«nmds hecansp 
tbry apply to whites as well as to hiaeks. Nevertheless 
it JB evident tbat ibey disframhi.sc many m*»re nepicje** 
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than whites. The South had no intention of improv- 
ing the calibre of the electorate by excluding illiterate 
whites. Its design was, and is, to include as many 
whites, and to exclude as many blacks, as possible. To 
this end the grandfather clause was invented. The 
principle of the grandfather clause is simple; it pro- 
vides an exception to the application of the literacy 
and property tests. One who is not able to satisfy 
either of these tests may, nevertheless, continue to be 
a voter for life if he was a voter in 1867, or is an old 
soldier, or a lineal descendant of such voter or soldier, 
provided he registers before a certain date provided for 
by law. (Stephenson, ''Race Distinctions in American 
LaiVy" p. 305.) Grandfather clauses have been en- 
acted in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. No negroes had the vote in the South 
in 1867, and comparatively few of them were soldiers. 
It is evident, therefore, that this device lets in the illit- 
erate whites and excludes the negroes; but it is not 
technically a race distinction. 

Five southern states also have so-called "character 
and understanding clauses," which still further re- 
duce the likelihood of a negro getting a chance to 
vote. These clauses are also designed to provide ex- 
ceptions to the property tests. In Mississippi the voter 
may demonstrate his ability to understand the state 
constitution when read to him. In Georgia he must un- 
derstand " the duties of a citizen in a republican form 
of government." Since the election authorities are in- 
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v;iri;iMy wliitr iiirti. it is not (liffMitlt \n re wlul .m 
rifvtMvr nir;iir-; of «li'.MilMili;itiii)^ ;i);;iin'.t llir im'imo 

Mow Mi;iiiy iM'^roi"; ;iir ;Mtii;illv I'.'pt from ihr poll'. 
I»y flirw Vf'irioim l;iw'-i if 'v\ lr;n*l to ■.;iy. .Sii plirn .on 
Mtr-; ;i typical Mi^'.issi|ipi roimty with ;i popitl.it loti «»| 
ii.ytjff iM'^ror*;, only tliirty of vvlioni \\rw n«;i t'firl 

ofri-;. Anollirr ronnty in Noitli C.D'iUw.i, wifli ;i 
popnhition of <i,ytti) nc'i^ior*. i'. '.ni/j nrvcr to li;iv<' 1m«I 
;i nr^ro voir r;mt. In I .oni'/r;in;i tlir immmImi "I wrt'in 
vofr*; w;r4 rr«lnrr*| fri»ni I',o.<kk» to ;,.'/"'• ' ''«■ « «»! 
otnl rlrrlors nntnluT not niotr tli;in lo p«r M-tit «.l iIm- 
ji'lnlt nialrt..* 'rii/ifr,;ni'l . of rh;Mo«'. ;mc l-ipf jv.iv 
from IIm* iMilrH l»y latrnt fr;ir ami *l«-.iM- not to «i»mh- 
into ronflif t wifli wliitr '.rntinirnt 'I In- wiii<i I ii'*- . 
a nnnilHT of cvlniatcH '.ontli'Tti nrfMoc, wlio li;ivr im v» i 
IrinI to voir for tins rra.on. 'Ihr .iniplr l.i't j-. tlui 
iKilitif't; playw vrry liftlr patt in tlw iiMiital \\\r of tlir 
^^'aillirrn nrj/ro. (hw prinripal of a laij^c ii'imo iii«lir. 
trial 'itiiool- -a prominent |Ma«liiat<' of 'I ii'.l;i'|;rr v.Imii 
a'.krri the* nainr of tlir |jovrnioi of lii'. '.t.itr w.i . ol,lip#w| 
to uay that lir conM not tcnieinlirr. 

Wr liavr t;rrn that the rylfn-.ioii nf the .iilfiaf^'- in 
Ainrrira wa«« dlir to the /niMhlion. of AnM-ii<;in hfe 
aiKl to the fhrory of natural fi?;ht'. a thmiv anlfntly 
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* Hf yf r, " Thf Anifrintu ( Hmnnnni'mlfh." pry r«l , If. pp. 
541 %^' 
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basis of the old limited suffrage. We may profitably 
examine these two theories briefly. 

The natural rights theory holds that suffrage is an 
inherent right of man, like the right to life, lil^erty. 
and the pursuit of happiness. As taxation without 
representation is tyranny, so all just government is 
based upon the consent of the governed. This formal 
theory of suffrage as an absolute right has been given 
up, because suffrage is legally the gift of the state 
and it is impossible to support the theory by any logic 
that will stand criticism. It has had to go by the board 
along with the whole philosophy of a ^' state of na- 
ture," " natural law," and " natural '* right, long since 
discarded. The argument for universal suffrage is 
now based on grounds of duty and expediency and of 
social justice, rather than on the idea of either 
" natural " or " divine " law; but the feeling that some- 
how we are cheated if we do not have universal 
suffrage will doubtless continue to exist as long as per- 
sonality is not repressed by tyranny, political or social; 
for no individual likes to admit that he is incapable 
of a voice in determining the conditions under which 
he must live. It is a good thing that such is the case; 
otherwise we should too easily sink into lethargic 
submission to stale inefficiency and flat tyranny in gov- 
ernment. Reason may support any limitation on 
suffrage which it is in the power of normal individuals 
to remove, but any permanent qualification like sex or 
race cannot but in the long run be degrading both 
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to the favored and to the excluded classes. That the 
natural rights theory has been abandoned is due not 
only to the impossibility of defending it by any formal 
logic, but also to the facts that manhood suffrage is 
an accomplished fact, and that political science — a judg- 
ment of governments by their observed results and 
needs — has taken the place of a priori political phil- 
osophy. 

The second theory — that suffrage is a privilege — 
is as old as representative government. In its more 
brutal beginnings it simply expresses the belief of the 
ruling classes that the masses are unworthy of atten- 
tion except as soldiers and a source of taxes and that 
government and wealth, rank, and military power 
should go hand in hand. In its more refined form the 
theory holds that all government is a matter of ex- 
pediency, that it is inexpedient to grant suffrage to all 
adults — even all adult men — because that would 
admit classes to the franchise who, through ignorance 
or vice, would not use it for the public welfare. The 
privilege theory assumes unconsciously that society is 
sharply divided into classes and that the privileged 
classes — those with wealth, education, or social posi- 
tion — are more devoted in spirit and in deed to the 
public welfare than are the so-called " lower " classes. 
It attributes a benevolence and beneficence to the privi- 
leged classes which they have not shown themselves 
always to possess. 

The adherents to this theory argue that people with- 
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out property should not be allowed to vote, especially 
in cities, because they will vote away the taxes paid 
by other people; and only taxpayers should determine 
the disposition of public funds. This argument over- 
looks both the fact that non-taxpayers may have just 
as good judgment on public issues involving the ex- 
penditure of money as taxpayers, and that most people 
are taxpayers indirectly, if not directly, since a large 
part of the burden of taxation is shifted to the con- 
sumers of taxed goods and the occupants of taxed 
dwelling houses. It is argued also that only the edu- 
cated should really participate in government, since 
they are the only ones who know enough. As well 
argue that only church-members have religion. Very 
many of the matters with which government has to 
deal are matters upon which intelligence can be had 
only through experience ; many an educated man today 
is a poorer citizen than many a laborer. It is not un- 
likely that to turn government over to an aristocracy 
of property and education would be disastrous to pub- 
lic welfare. While both these classes think they would 
be unselfish and broad-minded in the admini'stratbn 
of public affairs, experience shows that to no dass do 
the interests of other classes or of society in general 
loom anything like so large as its own immediate inter- 
ests. "The world has tried the aristocratic idea for 
thousands of years," says a recent writer, "and worked 
out a demonstration that in folly, in jhhutnahity, in 
tyrannous spirit, in avarice and selfishness, in intellectual 
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and moral childishness, the rule of the 'better' people 
has been on the whole as conspicuous a disappointment, 
at least, as anything to be feared under the name of 
democracy." * 

Every democratic movement inevitably calls out and 
crystallizes the interests whose special privileges are 
jeopardized by it. So it is at the present time when 
a world-wide movement for political and industrial 
democracy is in progress. Beaten back from every 
other position, the opponents of the extension of the 
franchise to women, and in other countries to the men 
not yet enfranchised, fall back upon the doctrine of 
limited suffrage as the only "safe" system. Their 
cry is that the suffrage is already much too wide and 
that the true line of reform lies in educational and 
property tests. 

In support of this view, the failure of manhood 
suffrage is alleged. Unfortunately Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy, which introduced the idea of popular govern- 
ment into America, was followed by Jacksonian De- 
mocracy, which, with good motives perhaps, prosti- 
tuted popular government to local, selfish, and party 
ends. The misapplication of the rights of man gave 
us the spoils system, rotation in office, and the disas- 
trous notion that anybody is fit to hold public office, if 
he can get it. Out of Jacksonian influence and out of 
the blind and dogged complacence of Americans in 
the belief that theirs was the one country with good 

♦Cf. Dole, "The Spirit of Democracy" p. in. 
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goveniinent, and their consequent failure to note how 
our governmental machinery was falling behind our 
complex needs, came the semi-valid basis for the ar/(u- 
ment that manhood suffrage .has been a failure, 1"he 
dire inefficiency of Atnerican city government, the cor- 
ruption of city councils atid state legislatures, the sojnc- 
times scemitigly hopeless subserviency of Cojigress to 
the large finaticial interests, the ubiquity of the politi- 
cal boss, of machine rule, and bipartisan alliances, all 
tending to give the voter the semblance of power while 
the substance remains in the hands of the professional 
(and usually corrupt) politicians — all this is brought 
forward as proof that male democracy in America is 
a failure, and that a full democracy, including women 
as well as men, will only make things worse. 

Oti the face of things, this argument has much 
cogency. Amcricati city govcrtiment is far less effi- 
cient ajid hojiest than the municipal governments of 
Englatid, France, or Germany, Moreover, the wide- 
spread use of money for corrupt purposes, until re- 
cently without let or hindrance by law, has liad no 
parallel in Western Europe for many years. But it 
may be doubted whether state legislatures and Con- 
gress have been more dojiiinatcd by the special inter- 
ests f trusts, railroads, etc.) than have the Kntopean 
parliaments by the landed proprietors and the big man- 
ufacturing interests there, under a system of litnited 
suffrage. 

Moreover, before we bring too sweeping a verdict 
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permissible and what is not, in the conduct of business, 
and when the tasks of local and state government were 
comparatively simple and unchanging, so that any set 
of honest officials could perform them adequately. In 
the 30*s and 40's when there were no intricate ques- 
tions of public utility franchises, of taxation of cor- 
porations, incomes and inheritances, of regulating in- 
terstate commerce, conserving natural resources, or se- 
curing peace and justice between great employing cor- 
porations and millions of organized and unorganized 
working men, women, arid children, government was 
relatively an unimportant matter. The Jacksonian 
regime proclaimed the spoils to the victors and set in 
motion the rotation in office which on the one hand pre- 
vented the development of an ossified bureaucracy, and 
on the other kept the best men out of office, intensi- 
fied partisanship, encouraged corruption, and prevented 
the development of skill in American governmental of- 
fices; but so long as the country consisted largely ot 
simple farming communities, so long as the forms of 
wealth and of industrial organization were not diverse, 
and massed capital had not developed to corrupt legis- 
latures and city councils and exploit the land and tlie 
people, the Jacksonian ideas did little harm. Just as 
soon, however, as these industrial developments did 
take place on a large scale — beginning soon after the 
Civil War — the results were bound to be disastrous, 
because the people were long in awakening to the fact 
that they had the form of popular government without 
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its substance, and because the greater the necessity for 
the government to interfere with private and corix)ratc 
business, to protect the people, the greater the tendency 
for the special interests to corrupt the agents of the 
people and get them to betray their trust. This is the 
origin of such powerful alliances between big business 
and corrupt political rings as have disgraced time and 
again the great commonwealths of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, California, and little states like 
Rhode Island, Delaware, New Jersey, and Maryland. 
The system of rotation in office made politics a sort of 
game for high stakes, and the patronage system pros- 
tituted politics from the ser\'ice of the state to the 
service of party, to secure jobs for party workers. 
So politics becomes a profession — a degraded one — 
with its tricks of the trade, its recognized rules, its un- 
scrupulous intrigue, and a lack of real and intelligent 
devotion to the best interests of community, state, and 
nation.* 

Down to the late 8o's, an independent voter was 
practically unheard of, and scratching a party ticket 
was for many years after that a heinous offense in the 
eyes of " practical " politicians. Every effort was made 
to intensify party loyalty and there are still hundreds 
of thousands of men who are voting straight party 
tickets because this old party discipline has become an 

♦Perhaps the best exposition of the methods of the political 

boss is Henry Champemowne's (pseudon\iii) " The Boss," 

a parody on MachiavelH's " The Prince." 
f 
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ingrained haWt, and no good thing can, for them, come 
out of the oi>position party. 

Meanwhile, to this slavish partisanship, so skillfully 
fostered by the machine politician, must be added a. 
nomination machinery which gradually broke down anA 
virtually threw the power of choice, from president tc^ 
justice of the peace, into the hands of the inner part>^ 
rings. One way to judge any form of government i*^ 
to observe the kind of men it puts in office. Jeffersomn 
said, '' There is a natural aristocracy founded on talet^ t 
and virtue which seems destined to govern all soc^.- 
eties and all political forms, and the best governmei — 5t 
is that which provides most efficiently for the purifc^y 
of the choosing of these natural aristocracies and the^ ir 
introduction into government/' * American politico 3il 
democracy has signally failed to do this, and the r^ -a- 
s(ins for its failure lie, partly at least, in the inadequa ^y 
of the nominating machinery. For it makes no diffi^r- 
ence what are the safeguards of secret ballot, regist^r"a- 
tion, and public information with regard to the qu^/i- 
firations of nominated candidates, if the voter has lit^/e 
nr no inteHigent share in saying who shall be the cstn- 
(lidates in the first place. 

' Parly government without some initial means of 
nann'ng party candidates would be impossible. The 
time-honored method in this country, until within very 
recent years, since the direct primary election has 
largely superseded it, was the party caucus. Originally 

♦Works. IX, p. 425. 
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the caucus was a secret meeting of the leading men of 
the party in the locality. By the time of the Revolu- 
tion it was pretty well established and was losing its 
secret character and becoming a miniature town meet- 
ing. In New England, except in the cities, the caucus 
retained its original town-meeting character to our 
time, but elsewhere it became " a mere polling place for 
the election of delegates to the various conventions and 
of members of the local party committees, there being 
no opportunity whatever for any discussion of the 
merits of the various candidates.'' The inevitable re- 
sult was that the real work of nomination " fell either 
into the hands of 'parlor caucuses' or of political clubs 
and committees — the power of the individual voter 
being restricted to the choice between candidates agreed 
upon at such preliminary secret conferences or named 
by such organizations."* From about 1832 on there 
was for each party an established system of local cau- 
cuses, and county, state, and national conventions. Del- 
egates to the county conventions were chosen by the 
local caucus, and so on. Now, so long as the com- 
munity was industrially undeveloped and there was a 
fair amount of social equality and all the members of 
the party locally were acquaintances, the caucus or " pri- 
mary" could work well — but when increase of popula- 
tion brought with it the loss of that personal acquaint- 
ance, when different nationalities came in to intensify 

♦Dallinger, "Nominations for Elective Office in the United 
States/' p. 12. 
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clannish prejudices, when inequality of wealth and 
social position and " pressure of business " gave excuse 
for the more fastidious "gentlemen" to avoid contact 
with rough men at these informal meetings, the time 
was ripe for the advent of the wire pullers and the 
bosses. And they came. Slates were fixed up before- 
hand and jammed through by those who had direct 
])erscjnal interest in the election. Thus from the local 
l)rimary to the great national conventions the selection 
of candidates fell into the hands of cliques and rings; 
the politically most subservient and "availaWe" man 
was made the party's candidate, and the average voter 
accepted the results with eciuanimity, because he had 
always had his vanity tickled by the idea that he was 
*' a sovereign/' had l)een bred to think that all the good 
men were in his party and all the bad in the opposition. 
The informed voter had nothing to do but stay away 
from the polls or hold his nose and vote in disgust 
for the least corrupt and unfit candidate the Ixisses 
deigned to jmt on the tickets. ' Occasionally a wave of 
l)opular reform sentiment would sweep over the com- 
munity and the lx)sses would temporarily bow before 
it and nominate a good man or two, who, after 
election, would find themselves helpless to accomplish 
anything for good government. Thus, because the 
nominating system had its origin among those who had 
most interest in elections and could work only when 
someone took the lead, and because the bulk of the 
" substantial citizens " were too busily engaged in mak- 
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ing money to bother a1x)Ut |X)litics, politics inevitably 
became corrupt and boss-ridden ; and that in the face 
of social and economic conditions which more than ever 
before demanded honesty, efficiency, adaptability, skill, 
and devotion to public welfare on the part of all \n\h- 
lic office-holders. On the one hand were the tosses 
and their henchmen, in politics for spoils ; on the other 
the masses of voters, more or less apathetic, and the 
industrial powers and financial interests constantly 
seeking by the shortest route to p^et valuable conces- 
sions from city councils, legislatures, and Congress. 
The result w^as inevitable, followed quickly and has 
lasted till the present moment — corru])ti()n, deep- 
seated, widespread, and persistent. For if the bosses 
controlled nominations, the "interests'* controlled the 
bosses. The course of (levelojMnent is graphically 
stated by Professor K, A. Ross: **The transformation 
of popular government into government by special in- 
terests presents four stages : First, ordinary * political ' 
legislators or officials are influenced or bought for spe- 
cific purposes. This is the era of lobby and bribe. 
Second, scenting * easy money ' vultures work their way 
into public life, form a 'combine' and sell legislation 
for what they can get. This is the stage of boodle. 
Third, financed by the Interests the party machines 
send up *safe' men who will vote as they are told on 
bills affecting corporations. These Hessians, however, 
improve their opportunities to make something for 
themselves, and their unbridled greed brings scandal on 
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the regime. This is the epoch of blackmail and petty 
graft. Fourth, the Interests, falling gradually into 
a system, cease to be customers of the bosses. They 
own them and are able to grow their own legislatures. 
This brings into politics the more respectable type that 
scorns miscellaneous graft and takes his reward in 
business favors or professional connections. The big 
Interests will even sacrifice the vice Interests by clap- 
ping *the lid' on the saloon and dive and race track. 
This decent conduct of public affairs, free from the 
odium of grafting and blackmail, is known as *good 
government' and is the fine flower of perfected com- 
mercial oligarchy."* 

To these basic causes for the seeming failure of man- 
hood suffrage — preoccupation with economic affairs 
and a nominating system that plays into the hands of 
the gamesters and big interests — add the influx of 
European immigrants, s^vcUing the electorate by an 
enormous number of men without political experience, 
untutored in American ideals, greedy for material gain, 
and easy prey to calculating and corrupting politicians ; 
add, too, the peculiarities of our American constitu- 
tional system which tend to make government slow to 
respond to changes in public opinion, which tend to rob 
the majority of ability to carry out its plans and pur- 
poses, the power of the courts to nullify desirable as 
well as undesirable legislation, the control of the Senatr 
by the Interests, the cumbersome committee system in 

*'* Independent" July, 1906, p. 125. 
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functionizing machinery and method. That would 
siijiply be asking the superhuman, 
r^Many critics of American democracy justly hold that 
/no political machinery, however carefully devised to cx- 
^ elude the influence of the bosses and money power, will 
produce good government unless the electorate be alive, 
alert, intelligent, informed, and willing to devote 
time to attending primaries and elections, and unless 
the more capable members of the community can \jt 
got to nm for office. This is trift, but it is foolish on 
the other hand, to demand of democracy that ft pro<lucc 
good government through forms of political procedure 
which palpably play directly into the hands of big busi- 
ness, vested interests, intrenched vice, and political sulh 
serviency. Aside from the prosecution of a notorioai 
crew of political pirates here and there Hike the Tweed 
ring in New York in the 70's, and the amncW ring in 
St. Louis in the 90's) the American people cm the 
whole were for many years both indifferent and help- 
less before widespread legislative corruption and ad- 
ministrative inefficiency. Two reforms of great value 
were, however, instituted during the 8c/» and early 
90's — the establishment of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem and of civil service reform. The essentials of the 
Australian ballot system are (i) officially printerl bal- 
lots and (2) a procedure in voting which prevents 
anyone from knowing how any voter has voted un- 
less he himself chooses to tell. The system was intro- 
duced in Australia in 1856 and in Ginada shortly after- 
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ward. It was given a trial in certain towns in England 
in 1869 and 1872 and, soon after, adopted in all Par- 
liament elections. Agitation for it did not begin in the 
United States until 1885. It was introduced in Massa- 
chusetts in 1888, in Indiana in 1889, and proved so 
successful in reducing intimidation and open corruption 
that by 1895 ^^ ^^^ spread to practically all the slates. 
Procedure under it is by no means uniform, as some 
states print the names of all candidates (arranged 
variously), on one large "blanket" ballot, while others 
print a separate ballot for each party. The form of the 
ballot is a very important detail, since it goes far toward 
inducing or discouraging independent voting ( " scratch- 
ing the ticket").* 

It made little difference, however, now secret the 
ballot was when, on the one hand, the machine j>olili- 
cians did all the nominating, and on the other, all 
administrative officers, from the president's cabinet 
down to the porter in the county courthouse, were ap- 
pointed to office not on a basis of fitness but purely for 
political services to the party coming into power. The 
situation having become intolerable. Congress in 1883 
created the Civil Service Commission and paved the 
way for the merit system in place of the old system of 
spoils and patronage. Much remains to be done, esi)e- 
cially in placing the higher federal offices under civil 
service rules. About 9,000 of these officials are now 

♦See C. L. Jones, Readings on "Parties and Elections in the 
Untied States/' Ch. & 
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subject to presidential appointment (the senate con- 
firming). Much remains to be done in extending 
civil service in state and city government; but it now 
seems certain that public opinion has definitely awak- 
ened to the iniquity and extravagance of the spoils 
system and the near future will see the end of the old 
ideas that anyone can fill a public office and that public 
office should be the reward for party service. Until 
that time does come, one indispensable condition to the 
success of popular government will be lacking. Jeflfer- 
sonian and not Jacksonian principles express true 
democracy. 

The turning point in the evolution of Amercan polit- 
ical ideas may be said to have coincided with the pub- 
lication of James Bryce's "American Commonwealth," 
in 1888. Not till someone had shown us our political 
institutions with the perspective and disinterested good 
will of an acute outside observer of judicial mind and 
philosophical power, could we be jarred out of our 
self-complacency and begin to give up the old glittering 
claptrap of the stump patriot and the noise and blare 
of torch-light campaign pageantry, for a painstaking 
scientific study of our government. 

Even this brief discussion of manhood suffrage 
would be incomplete without some reference to the new 
democratic machinery of today, by which it is reason- 
ably hoped that our government will become a respon- 
sive and effective representative democracy in reality 
as well as in name. We are at the present time going 
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through a political revolution. We are trying to se- 
cure, actually, the only just basis of government — the 
consent of the governed. We are trying to secure the 
real representation of all classes, including women ; to 
obtain intelligence and alertness in the electorate; to 
centralize administrative responsibility; and to make 
all public officials more directly responsible to intelli- 
gent public opinion, with power to enforce its desires. 
More and more the tendency is mani fest, too, to supple- 
ment representation by direct legislation. The whole 
complex movement of political reform today, includ- 
ing as it does the initiative and referendum, the recall 
of public officials, possibly even of judges or of judicial 
decisions, the direct election of United States senators; 
direct primaries, presidential preference primaries, cor- 
rupt practices acts; home rule, commission government, 
etc., for cities; publication and limitation of campaign 
contributions and expenditures, short ballots, publicity 
pamphlets, legislative reference libraries, anti-lobbying 
laws, extension of civil service rules, and the increas- 
ing tendency to put men of experience and suitable ad- 
ministrative ability into responsible public offices — this 
whole set of reforms and tendencies is simi)ly the whole- 
hearted effort of an awakened American public to se- 
cure efficient democracy. The new machinery and 
ideals may be destined to disappoint their more ardent 
advocates, but they have already accomplished enough 
of a revolution for the good to throw the burden of 
proof upon their opponents. Not the least significant 
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characteristic of the new democracy .is its purpose to 
become a complete democracy. It is impossible, indeed, 
to predict what will be the political future of the negro 
in tlie South, but there seems now no possibility of 
reasonable doubt that women will acquire, within the 
near future, full political rights and obligations on an 
equality with men. The future efficiency of full popu- 
lar government thus established will depend on the de- 
gree to wliicli the people refrain from increasing, 
through unreasonable extension of the principle of 
direct legislation, the political duties of citizens beyond 
their power to perform well, and the extent to which 
the i)e()ple realize the increasingly difficult task which 
modern industrial and social relations must necessarily 
entail, and the energy and intelligence with which they 
lit themselves to perform it, by a properly designed 
editcational system and a properly fostered, and prac- 
tical, large idealism of efficient citizenship. 

(See Questions for Review Page 1783.) 
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important field; it deals with men and women in their 
relation to the government as contrasted, for instance, 
with civil status, which deals with men and women 
in their relation to each other as individuals. It does 
not. in fact, cover even the whole field of government 
in its relation to individual men and women, but only 
the part in which the individual controls, influences, or 
himself is the government. It does not concern, for 
examjDle, any part of the great province of the crim- 
inal law, where the government reaches out and re- 
strains or punishes the individual. The term covers 
merely two functions of an individual citizen, his con- 
trol of the government, which in republican countries 
is the suffrage, and his identity with the government, 
which in republican countries we call office-holding. 

In nearly all forms of government political rights 
have, in the main, been dependent upon civil rights, 
but in hardly any instance, even in the case of male 
citizens, have the two developed along parallel lines. 
In the case of women the divergence between the de- 
velopment of the two forms of rights or privileges is 
even greater than in the case of men. • With some na- 
tions at certain periods of their history the civil rights 
of women have very closely approximated those of 
men, while of political rights the same women had few 
or none. In some places the reverse has been true. In 
the ancient n^jtions of the East, for instance, woman 
stood politically equal with man because neither of 
them was politically far removed from the slave. The 
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ordinary male citizen had no control over and was not 
a part of the power that governed him. But as a civil 
unit, in relation to his property, his status in the family, 
etc., the man was infinitely more free than the woman; 
his wife and daughter were substantially part of his 
property. In Greece women were still worse off, at 
least by contrast, since the men of the nation attained 
complete political rights while the women, except in 
a few communities, had neither civil, social, nor polit- 
ical existence. In Rome, coincidently with the gradual 
break-down of the strict agnatic family power, women 
became civilly and socially free agents, but they never 
attained to any purely political rights. It must be 
admitted, however, in explanation, that at the time 
when the civil rights of the Roman women were coming 
into existence the political rights of the Roman men 
were disappearing, and the empire of the Caesars was 
displacing the republic of Cato the Censor. It is not 
surprising that, under these circumstances, no new 
political rights were acquired by another class. 

The ancient Germans, as can be seen by the accounts 
of Tacitus and other writers, gave to their women the 
highest degree of both civil and political rights, admit- 
ting them as an integral part into the most important 
and solemn councils of the State. The Teutonic tribes 
created the original mold for most of our political and 
social institutions and they formed the nations, from 
w^hich the United States until recently obtained nearly 
all its immigrants, but the political power and influence 
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pi the ancient German women have not come down to 
us. This was because the growth of another institu- 
tion which superseded the tribal organization and extin- 
guished the power of the individual tribesman as well 
— the feudal system. That institution, by making par- 
ticipation in government dependent upon the holding 
of property in land, created for all the Middle Ages a 
situation so different from any which we now have 
that it is almost impossible for the modem mind to 
comprehend it, but we at least know that, under that 
system, political rights in our sense of the term were 
not dreamed of. Women, if they were holders 
of the proper fiefs or estates, held high state office; in 
England, for instance, they could preside over the great 
executive- judicial assemblages of the County Courts. 
If they (lid not inherit such estates their position was 
not ix)li(ically less important than that of a younger 
son. 

The United States was founded at a time when the 
political rights of men were beginning to emerge from 
the restraint under which they had been placed by the 
feudal system and the age of absolutism which fol- 
lowed it, and there has accordingly never, m any one 
of the forty-eight separate republics which we call 
states, been any question of the full possession and 
exercise of these rights by every adult, white, male 
citizen. But at that time the notion that these political 
rights should be a part of the inheritance of their 
women had not even come into the realm of ideas. 
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For this reason, although the political status of men 
is practically identical in each of the states, in no 
two, omitting the full-suffrage states, is the status of 
women the same. If, however, we divide the country 
into four great divisions. North, South, Middle West, 
and Far West, we shall see that certain general tenden- 
cies are manifest in each. 

In the North and South women's political rights are 
far behind those rights in the rest of the country. In 
the Far West over three-quarters of the states have 
given their women full political equality. In the 
Middle West, while in only one state, Kansas, women 
have full suffrage and other political rights, wide de- 
velopments of partial suffrage exist — very important 
partial suffrage, for instance, in Illinois. The North 
and South, while both behind the West, are different 
from each other. In the South, except in Louisiana, 
women have almost no political rights of any kind, 
while in the North they have a very definite status, 
but their privileges are restricted mainly to holding 
minor political offices. The reason for these differ- 
ences IS historically, if not logically, apparent. In the 
North, where women outnumber men and where the 
higher education of women has been longest estab- 
lished, economic pressure has forced them into paid 
emplo3mients, and this has qualified them to an unusual 
degree for at least the minor executive and clerical 
offices of the government. In the South the social 

conservatism of the people has made them look askance 
10 
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at any tendency which seemed to them of a socially 
revolutionary character, as the " women's rights ".move- 
ment did seem, while its real political significance ap- 
parently passed unnoticed by them. The Far West 
had the advantage of being settled after the ideas of 
women's political position had already undergone a 
considerable change, the smaller proportion of women 
in the population increased their estimated value, and 
the general radical and experimental temperament of 
the people inclined them to give full suflfrage a trial. 
The Middle West, lying between these three sections, 
has been affected by them all. 

Women enjoy full suffrage in nine states — Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. This involves in each 
of these states the full right to hold all political offices. 
In all the other states except one such suffrage will 
have to be attained by an amendment to the state con- 
stitution, which requires a referendum to the people. 
The exception is North Dakota, where, by a special 
provision of her constitution, a women-suffrage amend- 
ment may be adopted by the legislature. In New 
Jersey, suffragists have always claimed that the prop- 
erty-owning women still had by right the full suffrage, 
never having been deprived of their colonial privilege 
in this respect by proper or constitutional I^islativc 
action. The courts of that state have, however, de- 
cided adversely to that contention (Carpenter vs. 
Cornish, 83 Atl. 31). 
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nor can they hold any civil office or perform any civil 
functions, unless specially authorized by law." (Const:. 
Art. II, §2.) It will be noted, however, that even in 
this conservative state women are specially authorized 
by law "to hold certain offices.*' 

Each of these various kinds of limited suffrage — 
school, taxpaying, and municipal — varies in value and 
meaning in practically every state, and a superficial 
analysis of these differences may be of interest. In 
six states — t. c, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Montana. 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Wisconsin — women 
vote on matters appertaining to schools which are sub- 
mitted to the people, whether these matters are decided 
at the time of a general election or not, and vote also 
for substantially all peculiarly school officers. Fre- 
quently it is required that there be separate ballot boxes 
for the women voters, to avoid confusion, and that 
they register in separate lists. In two states, on the 
other hand, Delaware and Iowa, women vote on school 
matters only if they are taxpayers or freeholders, and 
then only on the question of raising money for schools. 
In Delaware a woman is entitfed to one vote for each 
dollar or fraction of a dollar of school tax assessed 
against her. In North Carolina the freeholders may 
petition for an election on the question of whether a 
tax shall be levied for school purposes, but only elector? 
may vote at the election when it occurs. In Kentucky, 
by a recent statute, women may vote on school matters 
if they possess all the qualifications of male voters and 
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vote on bond issues nor for school officers higher in 
grade than district school officers. In some states, such 
as New York and Nebraska, the school suflFrajje is lim- 
ited to certain classes of towns and cities, generally 
the smaller and more rural communities. In New 
Jersey the courts have construed the school suffrage 
statutes to exclude women from voting for school offi- 
cers, leaving within their province only the decision of 
ihc (juestion of raising money for sch<xjl puriKiscs. 
(St. v. Ucshler, 25 N. J. L. 177; Kimbal v. Hendec, 
57 N. J. L. 309.) In Mississippi, "patrons of the 
schcjol '* elect trustees, and a widow with a child is con- 
siderctl a patron. In Texas "parents" m.iy iKtitinn 
for the establishment of a school. It will l)€ seen in 
all this, as stated before, that even limited school suf- 
frage is not open to women as such, but only to tluisc 
of them who are parents, taxpayers, etc. Their statu;* 
in this respect, however, does not differ from that of 
the male voter on the same matters. 

In many of the states the right of the property-own- 
ing and taxpaying women to have some control over 
the expenditure of the public money is recognized. 
After all, "No taxation without representation" is a 
theorx' that ha5. gone pretty dee(> into the American 
pohtica!! conscW35,ncs<s. 5v>. even in Arkansas, wi^iere 
yx^ry litt'Ie favor h exttnAcA tA the idea of political 
act^x^ty among women. taxpa\ing uvmtwjjh may petition 
for the estaWif^iT^erjt of kcall iiT^ovcmcntfs. and in 
M^lsiissipp: ibty may pctitic^n agaimtt tJve isjsaajKe of 
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tily Uiiiili), aii<l if Ivvfiily-fivf |ht «'tMil ni tin- i.-inpiiyt'ir^ 
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they limy vntf on all Matr or local <|ll('^^tioni huhniiltcil 
Ui the vole of the* taxpayers) of the htale. In Loni>.iana 
women laxpayerii vote on all matters hnhniithil to the 
taxpayer:! ati Hnch, ami they may fnrther vote withont 
re^ihlration aiul hy proxy thi?) latter heinf{ a donht- 
fnl privilege enjoye^I hy male taxpayers a^> well. In 
l^Miihiana women taxpayer^ may aNo vole on the fpie-^ 
tjoii of exein|»iinf{ improvementf^ fiom ta>ation. In 
Iowa they may vote on .school and mnni< ip.il hnnd 
ihsnets. In New Vork, in all towns and vill.ii^er^, ;ni(l 
hy special charter in certain citie^^ of ihr ihinl i la-^s, 
women vote on all loc;i| proposilion-: to raise money 
hy UmmI or taxation, and also on certain <pie^iiiins iiidi 
rectly financial, hnch as the incor|ioration or dissolntion 
of a village. In North (.'arolina ihry may join in a 
|»eti(ioil for a school tax ejection. In Tex;i», twenty 
Jive per cent of the taxpayers of a lotaJily may hy 
petition ohtain the formation of improvrmenl and 
drainage districts. In Sonth < arolina the majoiity of 
the freeholders may vole on the <p|e^,lilMl of hondiuL* 
the city, and hy special action may vole in leiiain towns 
on town IkmuI issne*^ ( Woodley V. Town of < lio, .|.| 
S. (', ,^74). In Maiyland and l)e|;iware the tharu-r^ 
of certain towns allow women re^-.idrNt*". to voir on In* a! 
tax propositions. In Mithi^^m wotnrn may vote uii 
any rpicstion involving; direct expenditnie uf pnhlic 
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money or the issue of bonds for city, village, or school 
purposes. 

Beside the common school and taxpaying suffrage, 
various interesting sporadic forms of special suffrage 
exist. In Connecticut, Delaware, and Minnesota 
women vote on matters concerning public libraries. In 
New York they may vote at police district elections. 
In Texas and Mississippi as freeholders they may vote 
on the question of putting the stock law in operation. 
In Pennsylvania "inhabitants" elect public land trus- 
tees and in Arkansas inhabitants pass on the question 
of enforcing the three-mile limit on saloons. Most 
interesting of all, Illinois has by recent legislation pro- 
duced another variation of limited suffrage and has 
opened to its women the right to vote for all but con- 
stitutional officers, including in the list opened even 
such important ones as United States congressmen. 

The right of women to hold political office seems to 
show even p^reater variations from state to state than 
the right to vote. In most states there is no express 
restriction of offices to male citizens or electors, except 
in the case of certain particular offices, generally those 
of governor and state legislators. That women do not 
as a fact fill many state offices in these states is due to 
custom and the fact that feminine eligibility has never 
occurred to either the women or the men. The states 
coming under this general heading are Delaware, 
Maryland, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Florida, Vermont, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
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Ohio, Scnith Dakota, nml Tcxa<i. In Illinois tlirrr in 
A provision of the Kcviscd Stalntrs that no onr shotiM 
l)c harred fn»ni any cniploytnrnt c»n anonnl of srx, hnt 
this i.H cxprr?»sly Htalnl lo havr no rITrct upon rlnlivr 
oftirc and han Ikhmi c*)nstrnrd lo rxchidr womrn fmni 
wirh elective ciIIut. In Missonii it was hrlij, in the 
fatnon«« case of State ex rrl. (row v. Iloslcttrr f i^^7 
Mo. (\^(t)* that women were cli^'ihlr to ;uiy (jHicr from 
whieh they were not expiessly harirrj hy stalntr. They 
are, however, so expressly harrnl fmni all ^mim'i.iI stair 
oHieeH in that jtirindictinn. In Indiana and Mirhii^'an 
wotneti are elijc^ihle to all appointive nniccN. hnt not to 
elei'tive c»ne». Iti ( otniecticnt the li^dit of womrn to 
hold general Mate cillicr is mideteiininrd, hut when a 
|Hilitieal party recently tiominated a woman for a hi^h 
political oilicc her tiatne was allowed to t-eni;iin on the 
ticket. It i% a cnrions fact that in most of the jmis- 
dictionfi where there is really nothing' to prevent womrn 
from holdinf; atiy odice, nevertheless the a'^snmption 
is that they are not elij/ihlr ;md we have from ijmr to 
titnc anoinalons statutes exprrssly ;dlowiui: wouiru to 
hold positions they could havr held with ju .1 ;i'. mu( h 
lef;atity hef*»re the statutes. (Cf. Okl;i. ( nu'-l. Art. 

Women are expressly exrinded hy (ou'.tiluti<»nal 
enactment frotn all excrpt ceitaiu minor ollurs in 
Arkansas, Mitinesota, Mi'^sissippi, lVIout;ma. Nevada, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Khridr Nl;uid, South ('an»Iiua, 
Vir|^dnia, and Wr^^t Virginia. In thrsr states our must 
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be an elector to qualify. In three states — Alabama, 
North Dakota, and Tennessee — statutes instead of the 
constitution disqualify a non-elector, a disqualification 
more easily removed should the people so desire. In 
certain other states judicial decisions construing the 
common law and the statute law deprive women of 
the right to office which they seem upon the face of 
the statute books to have. These states are Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, and Wisconsin. It is the usual tendency 
of these decisions to exclude only from constitutional 
and elective offices and to leave women eligible to 
minor appointive positions. In the suffrage states it 
goes without saying that women may fill any office to 
which their fellow citizens care to elect or appoint 
them. 

As the states have gradually opened the doors of 
political office to their women, it is interesting to note 
the sort of work for which they have most commonly 
considered them qualified. This work falls into cer- 
tain well defined groups. The political positions most 
commonly opened to women are naturally school offices. 

In Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, and Mas- 
sachusetts women may fill practically any such offices. 
In Wisconsin, women may be school district officers, 
members of the board of education and board of 
regents, but not state superintendent of education. In 



(^M'l^^nl of hi|i/ioh or fjlioul im-.f«'<'. hiii it v/;i-. li«'M 
ili;tl a i;<'|/;i(';ih' aMMMiflMMhl w;j>. n*' « ■'.•.;ii y f'/ iimI-* Im i 
^lip/flji' a:-, 'l<'|/illy. Ill l'<'liir.ylv:iiii.i woiimm iti.iy fill 
.'iliy tu'limtl niiiit* I'xii'pl lh;it /<! < '/iili';ll«i in iIh- In-.! 
'li^stri'l. Ill I^/tli^.i;llla a < oii>.lifiilioii;il :iiM<'iMlitM'hl \n 
;«llow woiiirit to liohl ;ill rilm :iiif/ii;il n\iit *", v/j- ininily 

::lll;HliM<'<| !</ IIm' <'i<'M</|-: .'lifl l<;.l 

' lot* ly i<'lal«''l (o ^.'li'/'/l miff' I . jm Iil/i.u / iimMm •. 
'fii'l ill nuiiiy ^.\>iU-. th< -..liiM- <ii -iiuil.ii i.iiiii'*. <f|i'ii 
III/) I'iry a>. w<'ll ;«^ ?•.' Iiool tA\\' • ••. i'» v/'/Iim m I li* « -.f.!!* •. 

ilH llhll' I>r|;iWaM', ^i<''/ljLMJ. .\1j • •..!< Illl ,1 II ., '.,\l . .\ :-A\i\ii, 

Ohio, 'I «'lili< ■*^.<'<', V'<-||iioiif , ;in'l \'/i ''/ir.m 

rs'«*>.l lo <'«lii« ;if ioii;il ti\i\it', lli< -.'/il «il j)'»l)ii<.il v/'/il 
for wInVli woliM'ii ;iM' iii';>.f Im/jim nily <I<'I.iM'I «Ii|nI»I< 
i:: ilii- ttini fU^runl^ t-rtm ;i<Ihiihi",ii.iiivr v/oil- im/'/I/«'I 

ill iiiM'll |><ii)itioll^, a>. tli;if i,\ Io.mi <1mI-, ''Jinly li«:r<. 

Ilf>r, fir, 'I Im' p0^.ili//ll <ij/«-M, |,////i7«|, J-. tM|,i|;,|ly 

only ttiat of ai:>.ir:l;iiif. In ' '/nn* ' h* ui M.im«, M.> --..i 

i ||f|::4'tli), ail«l .\Vw Vol!' It v/«,lii.iM lii;iy |,r t\t,\ii\ l';V/ii 

«l**rk or vill;<^j** tU-il In 7»ni»'ihf -.Ii« lu.iy l»« |i,.mi 

'I'Tk, lOWII flrij^JIin, /,! 1)1,1 .11 ■/ hll-.lri 111 M;i:-..i 

<llli:)''Mt: Sill*- llii'iy \it' ;iii ir/«-| :««i '/I lli«- p'j';l In ','iiilli 
^ arolilia i-.Ji*- in.iy l/«- ;i 'I«j,;iMiim »il;il 'l«il' Iti .'/Iiimr- 
>.ola a woman nuy Ij'iM any «l«iiiii/ "iimiy 'iIIm<- In 
M)'liJj.j»ni ;iim1 'li-^.t. ^.lM• m.iy L* 'Npniy ''iiinfy 'kil* 
In ln/li;«n;i, !lf\ii:if.l*:i, au^l l'l<#n'l:i, m tli'- jjitc) hy ii 
i//iirf ilt*' Wlnti / |;»ii H, tifiJ) -li'- iM.iy l,f-"/Uhly li^-.i- 
IU< I'. In lii'liana ^.lM■ m;iy .il-'^ li«- ",Miify ii<',i'l<i ;iii<l 
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in Missouri a member of the board of county visitors. 
Under this head also must be included the numerous 
instances where women are holding clerical positions 
in connection with the court systems of the states. 
They may l^ clerks of various courts in Alabama, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, and Ohio. In Massachusetts 
each c(jurt and county is practically governed by a sep- 
arate law relating to it upon this subject, and no uni- 
form rule can be laid down. In a number of states — 
/. e.y Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, and Wiscon- 
sin — a woman may be a court commissioner, an officer 
whose functions, though they vary somewhat from 
state to state, may be defined in general as partaking 
both of the clerical and the judicial character. In 
Maine the court commissioner may solemnize mar- 
riages. In Massachusetts the court commissioner has 
practically the power of a notary public and a justice 
of the peace — to avoid, it seems, the necessity of 
opening the historic offices of Notary and Justice to 
women. Very many states, on the other hand, have 
made women eligible to the office of notary public. In 
fact, notaries are so common in the community and 
their remuneration so invariably depends upon indi- 
vidual fees instead of state appropriation that, outside 
of our foreign colonies, most people do not regard 
them as political officers at all. On the other hand, 
women are expressly excluded from this office in Lou- 
isiana, Maine, Massachusetts, and North Carolina, in 
the last two states by decisions. There is, however, I 
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klicvc, a cotifitittitional aiuondnimt pniditiK in Mass;i 
rluiKCtlH to rrmnvc lliis <lis<|nalirualinn. In Nrw Jrisry 
and Illin(fis a woman may Ih* a m.'i.lcr in (liantcty. 
AnnlluT pnlilic.'il (iHirc nnt j^cncrnlly r<'|',ai<lcMl .t. sncli 
is that of atlnrncy and oiinisrll(»r at law. Tlu* Jiprnin)' 
of thin ollin* iirofcssion lias Imtii marl«'d by nmrr sni 
ons contrsts an<l opposition than any ollirr to which 
women have attainccl. Litth* hy little, Imwt'vrr, somr 
linu*M hy statttto and somrtintcs hy jndicial constntc 
lion, statr.s have swnn^ into line, nnd now it is only in 
a few sonlhcrn states likr (Iror^jia that wnna-n air 
dcharrecl from pra<'tirinj.f. 

Jnst as sriiool ollirrs opened (piiekly to women hr 
eanse of women's lon|( ejniitection with the n( honp, as 
teachers, so olViees npon vaiions '.late chaiilahlc and 
reform hoards have opened heran-.e of wnmen*-. Inni; 
eonneetion with ehaiitahlc* woik. In fact, in thi'. cla.-. 
of olliees many states |;o fnithei an<l letpiiie the ap 
pojntment of women on sneh luMJie'. ite.tead of meiely 
allowin^^ it. Thi'. i*. paititnlaily tine in ie|;aid to 
hoards eontrollin/; penal iti'.titntionii and insane asyhtms 
to whi(*h wonien and y\\ Is ate (-oniniitted. \V(»nuMi may 
he appointed on state ehatitahle and penal hoatds in 
( 'ontieetient, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa. Maine, Massadm 
setts, Miehi^an, Missonii, New N'oik, ()liio, I'emr.yl 
vania, Uho(le Island. Sonth haKoia, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. In Ohio their position is meiely thai «)f 
visitor and investi/'alni. In ( )IJahonia a woman may 
Ik* state* commissionei ol ihaiilies .and coi i(*( linns. 
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In many states also — such as Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Ohioj 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island — the law requires the 
appointment of police matrons for the lower courts 
and police stations, especially those of the large cities. 
In Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska. 
New York, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin, female pro- 
bation officers must be appointed to have charge of 
the cases of women and girl offenders committed by 
the judges to their care. The states of Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania require cer- 
tain women physicians in asylums, etc., where girls 
and women are confined. 

Women factory inspectors are required in Delaware, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Rhode Island and Wisconsin. In Minne- 
sota, moreover, the assistant commissioner of labor 
must be a woman. 

The principal value that such a summary as the pre- 
ceding can have is that it may, by showing us the- 
present and the past, in some degree enlighten our 
vision of the future. When we have understood the 
complex and divergent tendencies in existing condi- 
tions, we may possibly see better how to guide those 
tendencies or oppose them. We may decide that the 
metho<ls possible in one community would be fruitless 
in another. In this connection we should also note 
the varying rate of progress in different communities. 
In the South, for the most part, the advance is nearly 
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imperceptible. TIic .sini^Ic cxrrjjtion is Loiiisiann. 
where within the Ia«t few years wnmni have Ixmmi 
made eliKible for a ntitnbrr of oHicrs and thrir athnis 
nion to still others has hrni siilnnittrd to the votns. In 
the North and Middle Wrst hardly a Iq^islatinr ad 
jouniH withotit havin|{ rxIcMidrd the |)rivilr^'rs of 
women. In the Par West the sitnation is somewhat 
dilTerent. There the people are very little ^iven to 
cxtendinff jn'ivileKeH in<*h hy in<"h. When tluMe is articin 
on a (piestion of women's status it is tipon the (jnei^tion 
of f(ivin|i{ full rights or none, and they f;enerally decide 
for the former. 

All this raises many (piestions. .Shntild the women 
of the rest of the <'onntiv fnllnw the har We!,t and 

■ 

aim for the whole or nothin;;? Is il possihle. for in 
stanee, that a sonthern stale shtinid pass, wilhont inter- 
mediate steps, from the edtidilinii ni' (icmj'ja to llial 
of (olorado? A^jain, <'an w<' e\a|;i'.riatc the valne lo 
the whole W(»man mnvemenl even in llir Par We-.l nf 
putting more and more impoilani pnhlical (iffK-c. in 
the North and Middle West inio llir hand*, oi' i.nch 
women as New N'orl< and lllinoi-; hav<* hrcn able to 
draft into the servi<'e of iImmi lainn-, inimi^;iatif)n, <'liar« 
itable and educational di'partmcnts? 

Then, too, dnrs the scIumiI snldajM* or taxpayinj^ 
snlTra^je justify itself \n the pciinl nf niaKini; it advi 
sable to try to attain limiled iianelns(*? It has been 
asserted somewhat widely that wnnien do nut avail 
themselves in lar^jc nmnbers of this restricted sn(Tia^;e. 



toiKl^ jmihi ^itfr4i((^ ^/ri^ittm^ ^xj^Tikm training f^-^ 
r Omt hmi^A kU^ who af« dijfibk to it and makru a 

\ff^y<ii\ 4>^ V> ^^mfpki^ ^tmrndp^ii^m: rvthhtr is there 
/i/irf/i ih^i fiil) af>/J trM^n^t\ u^ }^« been made of the 
tM^jt^AifMm% j>riyiJei{e* e^ten^M w^.*men, 

Atv4h*^f t\in^^i\im of vit^l an^J immediate imjxntance 
a^if^iffm fh^ 'JiTJ&irftWJily of federal adi^>n ^nx wf;men*v 
j^/)Mjit«1 ^UiixM^, fio two Mate* exrq/t the wiflfraj^e 
fe<^il<*i5 h/'iv*' feifhil'ir hiMfn on the mjhjeet and uniform 
iuiinu mmuii iu rt^H^m t>e <*xi>eded ^-^n f^uch diver^^^rit 
luiii^tUiiitfUii, W';iild it therefore Ik? t>eHt to (AftHW as 
te//ofi ftj9 nmy 1>e a f^'d^'nd animdmetit wlnVh. whcTi 
t/HifiH l^y flifve fourth!* of the* Mate le/^tHlatiires, woiihl 
jf^TofMf' \iiiti of th<' {i*(U*rii] rotiHtittitirm and force 
woMi«^»i'j5 )></litir;«l t*(\\\HV\iy u\Hm the protcnting one- 
foiMfli of flM* ftf#'d**«»? Ai^iumi tliJH projKJsal it may 
I**' uryjwt\ flmf, uti^l^r thc^ theory of otir federal ^ov- 
r*»nffi«^n<, rjiieMionj* ronreniin^ the internal /;(overnment 
of Ihe tsfMh^H Mte in t)e left to the Htates. It may also 
he niyei) i\Hi\ H pietnatnre attempt to force an amend- 
Hienl ftlinlliir to Ihe nw which f(ave electoral privilei^^s 
to the nef/roe« nil^ht catme complications which would 
he ptofoiiiMlly <leprecntec), 

It it* Mot hilentled in thin article to answer any of the 
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questions just raised; indeed, as to. many the author \ 
has no very firm conviction of her own to offer. But 
5uch inquiries naturally result from a survey of the 
present political status of women in the United States, 
with its variations, its inconsistencies, and its absurdi- 
ties. They are problems which American women must 
decide and decide promptly if, in the minimum time 
and with the maximum efficiency, they are to bring 
order out of this chaos and establish themselves 
throughout the nation upon an equal footing with the 
women of Finland, Australia, Norway, or China. 

(See Questions for Review Page 1784.) 



PART V 

The Greatett Foe of Woman SoArafe: The 

Organized Uqpar Traffic 

By KATHARINE LENT STEVENSON 

THE granting of the right of suffm^to the women 
of all lands where manhood suffrage now exists is 
the next step in social and political advance. No stu- 
dent of history can question the truth of this statement. 
As we trace the evolution of the human family through 
past ages, as we note the advancement of governments, 
the rise and fall of nations, we see that each permanent 
gain has carried with it enlargement of individaal 
rights, wider participation in the functions of the state 
on the part of the many, more definite voice of the peo- 
ple in the making and enforcement of laws. When 
nations have Jicgun the descent from their proud 
eminence as world factors, that descent has always been 
indicated by a lessening of the rights of the many 
and a corresponding increase of power and privily 
on the part of the few. 

We need nr)t point to ancient Greece and Rome to 
prove these statements, although we all know that the 
mightiest days of these great nations were the days 
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^^'^lien largest power was vested in the iHiople; that they 

t^^gan to decay when dictators wrested from tlic cili- 

^^ns their personal and pohtical rights; when slaves 

i^^creased and freemen lessened. The Anglo-Saxon 

^^ce furnishes an illustration nearer home. What has 

^larked every step of England's marvclously increasing 

Power? Has it not been an extension of personal and 

Political rights to more and more of her people? Of 

^ate years has it not been an extension of the right 

of suffrage, not because the ballot is in itself an end, 

but because the ballot has become largely the symbol 

of all that we mean when we speak of human liberty? 

From the days when the Barons wrested their great 

charter from the hands of a reluctant King, down to 

the days of the corn laws riots, every advance towards 

larger liberty on the part of the British nation has 

been signed and sealed by a fresh enlargement of Great 

Britain's voting list. 

In our own country we know that the 1)allot was at 
first so hedged about by property qualifications as to 
be largely the right of a privileged class, but the dream 
of a government "of the people, for the people and by 
the people," has never been absent from the American 
nation. When the sixteenth amendment to our Federal 
constitution was passed manhood suffrage became the 
universal law of the land. With the exception of 
educational tests and tests of ancestry more recently 
devised in some sections of the country, every man 
who has reached the age of twenty-one is free to ex- 
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press himself at the ballot box on the machinery of 
government under which he lives. Manhood suffrage, 
indeed, has gone rampant and many of the wisest' and 
most farseeing of our nation believe that in a ballot 
restricted, not in the interests of class or race, but in 
the interests of knowledge as opposed to ignorance, 
righteousness as opposed to unrighteousness lies largely 
the solution of our present day problems. 

Whether or not this be true it is not our province to 
discuss. The fact we wish to establish is that the bal- 
lot, whether considered as a tool for service or a 
weapon for defense, is now denied to one class only of 
American citizens — and that class America's women. 
Is it not apparent to all who give the subject thoughtful 
consideration that the next logical advance step must be 
inevitably the extension to wives, mothers, sister^s, and 
daughters of that right to the ballot box which has been 
the sign manual of liberty and citizenship for husbands, 
fathers, brothers, and sons? He who fails to grasp 
this fact surely fails to read the signs of the times. 

Opposing Forces 

This advance of a great movement, this development 
of a new principle in government has not been allowed 
to pass unchallenged. The granting of the ballot to 
women has been relentlessly opposed by many forces 
— ignorance, conservatism, and a narrow range of 
vision \mng the chief unseen foes which have stood 
in the way of this, as of all other advance steps in 
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MK'ial and |MilitU';il rvoliitiuii. lint ni additmn t«i tlusc 
itltai)}{il)le foivcs tlu*iv \u\\v l»rni ntluis wliirli lia\r 
taken ii|Miii thctnsrivrs vnv untwanl and mmIiU- h>nn 
;ind chief atnoti|^ xhvsv laitcr wr nina (NnNwhnr 
rri'kot) tlu* or|{ani/nl litinoi tiatlic, m, a^ n so ;n 
iti|;aiitly ralN itself, "'riu' I radt*." 

This is not a stn'prisinj* fart: indttd. fmin Ihr vny 
natnt'c nf things, it was to liavr Ikmmi ('Npci ted. I lie 
lit|n(»r traOit* is U'^^nttcn of apiHtiir and a\aihr and 
fi»Mcinl ill if^not.'nu'c. Il is. »»f n«Tf.alv. Mp|in'.««d tn 
;itiv extrnsintt of firnluin cithn Ini \\\r indi\idnal oi 
fi»r tlu* State. Its stionj; Imld lie. ni polnual (oiinp 
tioii while its fntnrr rxistciu-r ilcpcnd . npon a ii>n 
tinnattee of sneh condition*, as lta\(« made po'.-.ililr n . 
existence hitherto. .\lM»Vf rvcivtliinr cIm- it Irais 
three things: 

I. An inci'ease of l\no\v|iM|)'r, Im>iIi as to iJu- nalnir 
and effects of alcohol and of its own met hods and pown 
as an ori^ani/ed trnst. 

J. A lessening of the pnu has.iMr vote. 

j{. The introdnction into politHs ot nioial is-.nes and 
moral ftuves. 

I'lirrcfon* it at all tinirx ami in all /'/.ii t'.v i'/7s'\i\ tlw 
ifraittiiuj of suffraiic /«» vii»//«rM. 

Instances in pi oof of this asset t ion aie so many 
that citation is ainmsi nertllr-,'. What State «-\ei vet 
presented a Woman SiiHi.um' liill that diil not lind its 
effort opposed hv the iepH'sriitati\ es ol the oii'.mi'ed 
liipl«»r tralVie? It is pti.sihlr to t|rtri\e |;ood people .is 
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to what the ballot in the hands of women must ul- 
timately mean but it is quite impossible to deceive those 
who, by the very nature of their financial interests, if 
for no other reason, stand opposed to goodness. Some 
years ago, as Chairman of the Legislative work of the 
Massachusetts Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
I conducted a hearing before the State House Commit- 
tee on Election Laws, based on the petition that women 
be allowed to vote on the subject of license or no- 
license in the annual city and town elections. The 
Society organized for the purpose of opposing the ex- 
tension of franchise to women, — popularly called '* The 
Antis,'' — was present in full force. Representatives 
from the Churches and Missionary Societies were 
there to oppose the measure on the highest grounds 
of morality and the public good. One Missionary 
Secretary in particular stated that her chief reason for 
opix>sition lay in the fact that she believed the ballot 
ill the hands of women would largely increase intem- 
perance and the area of license territory throughout 
the State. 

Seated at the same table with the opposing lawyer I 
had been noting with amused interest the lawyer of the 
Allied Liquor Interests of the State, with whom I harl 
already fought many a battle. After his concluding 
argimient the Chairman of the Joint Committee asked 
if any one else desired to be heard against the bill. 
This lawyer immeiliately arose and stated that he was 
present at the nx]uest of his clients, the Massachusetts 



MX*MU<*n» At\\\ \\\v AsMH'i;Uu»u t»t W lu»lrs«lr ;uul l\rt,nl 

1 \\\\\\^\ IH^rtln>» of ikoMon. Ih^\uim* \\\v\ Whv\v\\ \\u 

|viNM|^r of ihr nir;iMur wotiKI Iv uninu.tl to \\\v\\ U\\^\ 

iirss inlrirMs. iVilainlv rshnnrs \\\v\ \\\ th.u luMiim: 

when ihr ot)ici«ii irpirsn\l;U)\r of ;» nnnvion.MV MH)rty 

M\^h1 with ihc htrwriv. tliMillrf.. ,nul h^pioi »lr.«ln*.' 

\\V know IrvotuI ;\ sha»!o\N ot ^lonbt ih.M Muluivin 

• • • 

loM its MiOuijir Mil \\\ M>l • tluo\ujli \hv \Mj:.n\i-o| v\ 
ix^Ws of ihr lupior four** ;uhl !Ihmi aWw^ I hr i\n!o»»n 
which ;4|»|kC{Unl in ** lih' SsHw^uty /;»*»{?♦;,• I\'\f." 
iriMTM^nunjc ;i itMnnultrc a*^ w.utinjt on ,« l,»\l\ M\Ur\l 
in hn rlr|n»nl hon\r iunl »h,n»ktnj: \h\ lot lui lulj* !o 
\\\r\% i\ni?iC, fhr hulv U*m»: »» |MoinnuM)l \nti 'ttl 
fraj:iM. iiMUaitml ;i \\\\u\ \\\\\\\. <«m \\\M \otntnUt<r 
\\;<> i*tMn|ii*M:^l \»f iMCNNrtv. (ltsiiHri«*. w !<oU'.,<]r. awA ir 
\A\\ lujnor ilcUn V, i<«i wvll ,!»* nuMnU-r. of Hu* \ ui* r!\r.!. 
ihr W hilr SLi\n v. ;nul nirn >\ !)o rtn)»li»\ * InMtm in in \\\ 
nf;^Clnnnji intl\t»«uir^ Stu.ill w^Mhlri jh.nihrl.i^h i.un!'. 
when she ic»ili,'C^ whotn ^l\r. a\\ www \\\\\\)\\\ . )).»•. I»<vn 
MTixinj:, 

A pn»nnnrnt Nrw /r,»l.n^l KM\un. Mi^*. \n»K*!'.i»n 
H\i)ihrs. who has Wn\ mrnlK toninu: oni \»Mtnt!\ 
h;<N OMiliinml. o\ci hn own vn'n.nmo. \\\\M I w\au\ 
limes hraul whrn 1 n)\M'l( w,»s pn\»lrr.r\l ^^' wM \r\v 
/raLutil s»»tnr (o\u vr.us .»s:o Mt'.'. Il\ij*hr^. ».,n'. " I 
rtni A tiiUixc o< \rw /o,»!,nul aw\\. '.in^o t)u smiUu^imI. 
Iu>r Ivrcn asMsiatril wtth i^Oith.^U '.»hu»I. .uui jOnl.n) 
tlno|M\' viH'irlirs Ihr otilx o!>'.un-.Hu»n in \w\ xonnttv 
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which definitely opposed the granting of suffrage to 
women was the organized liquor traffic. The only 
person in New Zealand whom I have ever heard speak 
against woman suffrage was a liquor dealer who be- 
lieved that the woman's vote had largely been responsible 
for the sweeping temperance victories we have secured." 
The other suffrage countries and states join in this 
testimony. So far from the Trade seizing upon the 
woman's ballot as an asset in their business, — as our 
friends the enemy would have us believe, — they have 
everywhere opposed the enactment oi the law and 
everywhere would have it repealed if it were in their 
power to effect the repeal. The "bad woman" who 
has been such a bug-a-hoo to good men does not exist 
to any appreciable degree as a political factor in the 
minds of the liquor dealers. On the other hand, the 
women who work for laws restricting or overthrowing 
their business exist in such large numbers as to prove 
a constant menace to their peace of mind and to the 
perpetuity of their existence. 

Not a Passing Phase 

This is not a passing phase of the subject; it is a 
condition inherent in the very nature of the case. The 
liquor traffic and woman suffrage must remain antago* 
nistic until the one shall have overthrown the other. 
There are certain fundamental reasons why this must 
be the case. Woman suffrage, reduced to its last analy- 
sis, always means the protection of the home, the con- 
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servation of society's most vital forces. The liquor 
traffic, reduced to its last analysis, means the over- 
throw of the individual home, together with the dis- 
sipation and ultimate destruction of those forces which 
make for the conservation and development of society. 
How can it be otherwise than that the two should be 
pitted, each against the other, in a war to the death? 
Granted that not all women stand for the highest 
standards and noblest ideals of the home; this is only 
another way of saying that the human race has not yet 
reached its highest development. There are still women 
with low concepts of happiness and of honor; there are 
still women who do not love their children, in any true 
sense of the word and who have no vision of the re- 
lation of each to all in our manifold human relation- 
ships. There are women who put personal ease above 
human progress. There are even women who choose 
sin rather than hardship or duty. There are men who 
fall under the same indictment. The ballot in the hands 
of women will not bring in the millennium nor will it 
overcome at once all the ills that flesh is heir to. For 
both men and women life is a great educational proc- 
ess and we do not enter the higher classes until we 
have passed through the lower, nor do we graduate 
rapidly as full-fledged angels. There are other lessons 
in other worlds and the higher classes must wait for the 
lower to emerge, oftentimes from dense ignorance, be- 
fore humanity shall come, as a social unit, upon the 
plane of a truly Christian civilization. 
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What the Ballot Hat Thtts Far Meant 

Nevertheless, when all this has been granted, the 
fact remains that the ballot in the hands of women has 
everywhere meant a social advance. It has meant bet- 
ter laws for women and children, better protection for 
the home, while the liquor traffic, from its very nature, 
stands opposed to legislation which will lift burdens 
from the backs of little children or give them a fair 
chance to be well born and well nurtured. The first 
statement has been abundantly proven wherever woman 
suffrage has had an opportunity to show its workings; 
tile second is proven every day in all places the world 
over where the liquor traffic has right of way. 

On April 24, 191 2, Hon. Edward H. Taylor, of Colo- 
rado, made a remarkable speech before the National 
House of Representatives in which he specified what he 
considered the most important of the one hundred and 
fifty laws enacted, primarily through the influence of 
itf; women voters, in Colorado, from 1895 to 191 2, in- 
clusive. The first bill introduced into the Legislature 
after women were given the right to vote was for the 
establishment of a State Home for dependent and 
neglected children. The next raised the age of con- 
sent for young girls to eighteen years. The next made 
married women joint guardians of their own children 
with equal privileges and powers. Other measures 
have been : for protecting the property of infants and 
insane persons; for establishing a State Industrial 
School for girls; liberal appropriations for the already 
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prohibition of the legalized liquor traffic it is yet a well- 
known fact that the no-license area of these states has 
been largely increased since the ballot was given to 
women. In all the far western states the men citizens 
are far in excess of the women ; therefore it is decidedly 
illogical to blame their failure to secure prohibition to 
the fact that women are voters. 

In Finland, after women were made voters and be- 
came members of parliament, a prohibition law was 
immediately passed. The Czar refused it his sanction, 
at the instigation of the French wine growers. At the 
second session of parliament it was again passed and 
has again been refused the royal approval. Sweden 
and Norway have been making rapid advance in no- 
license territory since women have been given the right 
to express themselves in the only effective way, through 
the ballot. Of New Zealand Miss Hughes says : " New 
Zealand is a country which has led the world in many 
reforms and measures of progressive legislation; the 
advance, as well as the steadily increasing prosperity 
of the country, has all been effected since the enfran- 
chisement of the women. A few of the reforms se- 
cured have been: Compulsory arbitration; pensions 
for deserving aged poor; universal penny postage; the 
Factories' Act ; Workmen's Homes Act, through which 
every thrifty working man may own his own home; 
greatly extended free education; regulation of hours 
of work and minimum wage laws; subsidizing widowed 
mothers, without means, for the care of their own 
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children and provision for competent maternity nurses 
even in the most removed rural districts. Woman's 
vote in New Zealand has brought about no revolution 
but it has brought about legislation which has ensured 
improved conditions of life for all, especially for 
women and children, and it has aroused the women to 
a fuller sense of national responsibility and patriotism. 
Our women are most capable and efficient in all domestic 
matters, and the fact that we have the second highest 
birth rate and the lowest rate of infant mortality in the 
world speaks eloquently for an intelligent motherhood. 
No thoughtful person can doubt that women's enfran- 
chisement has wrought in New Zealand for the best 
interests of the home, the Dominion and the Empire.*' 
Now in New Zealand the liquor traffic works 
against "the best interests of the home, the Dominion 
and the Empire." In every land it works against the 
best interests of all that should be reckoned as making 
for National greatness. Look at the fearful toll the 
liquor traffic takes of future generations. The recent 
investigations of some of the world's greatest scientists 
are appalling on these points. Sixty-five percent of the 
epileptics of our own land owe their dread disease, it 
is said, to the use of alcohol on the part of their parents. 
Seventy percent of the tuberculosis cases, it is estimated, 
are due directly or indirectly to drink. The same pro- 
portion is given by some authorities for insanity. Dr. 
MacNichol, of New York, whose recent searching in- 
vestigation has attracted world-wide attention, says: 
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''Within thirty years the mortality from chronic 
fli«w?afteft in the United States has doubled . . . within 
it jjcriod of fifty-three years the countr/s population 
increased 350 percent, while the number of insane and 
fcrhlc -minded increased 950 percent . . . During the 
past five years the United States birth rate has fallen 
''^T 33 f-3 percent; this means the loss of a million 
babies a year. I^ct this same degeneracy continue at 
the same rate fr)r one hundred years, and there will not 
br a native tK)rn child five years old in the United 
States." Dr. MacNicliol then answers the question: 
" Wbnt is the cause of this degeneracy?" as follows: 

"A btmdrcd dilTcrent intermediate agencies may 
rnntribtttc to the undoing of the race but back of them 
all slnnds alcohol as the chief degenerative factor. . . 
The groat burden of drink is not borne by the drinker 
but by the clritikor's children. The germ cell that is to be 
cv( lived into another being is the most highly organized 
of all the cells in the human body. In its protoplasm 
lies the material and pattern of the perfect organism. 
. . . A defective germ cell cannot evoK^ a normal 
body; that is why we fintl a large percentage of func- 
tiotial atul organic tlisoases among the children of 
ilrit\king parei\ts. . . . Tn t>nc institution for the treat- 
ment of physical defectives a recent studv shows that 
rvorv jw\(iet\t is the chiUl of ilrinking parents/' 

Is it not ii\ovitable that an institution which produces 
such tvsults slunild stand iliametrically opposed to plac- 
in|^ in the hand of the Motlierhixxl of a nation a 
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to the lankt) of lalioi' a*) a whole Wlu'irvi a woman 
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Work fnt' ie^i than a liiiiif^ wa^^r, not -Jie alone rHiKci-:, 
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but the whole industrial army with her. But why 
should a woman be willing to undertake a piece of 
work for scanty wages ? Because the market is flooded 
with women and girls who ought to be living in the 
comfort of their own homes, who ought to be doing 
housework, mending, caring for the children, and cook- 
ing their family's food, but who are nevertheless 
forced out to compete with some other woman, or some 
man. Where untrained labor can be made to serve an 
end untrained labor will be employed so long as our 
social order is the preeminently selfish, soulless thing 
it is today and, therefore, the untrained woman be- 
comes one of the greatest of our present economic 
problems. 

But what forces so many women out of their homes 
into the ranks of untrained lalx)r? There are many 
other causes, without doubt, but who having looked 
into the matter ever superficially can question that the 
liquor traffic and its resultant intemperance is the greats 
est cause of tliis menace to the social order? The 
l\'ither*s money is spent in the saloon. What is there 
for the wife to do but try to find some way to earn 
enough to keep her children from starvation? Child 
lalK)r, too, is largely the outgrowth of the liquor traffic. 
Il is true that the greed of employers is responsible for 
that to a good degree, but no other one cause sends so 
many children into the factories when they ought to 
be in school as does the intemperance of parents. 

Moreover no other business in the world pays so 
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the others will be finally effective: viz., the arraign- 
ment before the bar of public opinion, through law and 
law enforcement of this arch foe to her home and her 
loved ones, this arch traitor against society. The time 
cannot much longer be delayed when she will be per- 
mitted to add this to her other wea])ons of defense and 
of attack. With universal woman suffrage the doom 
of the organized, legalized, liquor traffic is sealed. 

The evil is everywhere apparent. Its remedy is two- 
fold: First, knowledge as to what the liquor traffic 
really is and how it opposes all Home's highest inter- 
ests; second, the focalizing of this knowledge into the 
white heat of woman's ballot " for the protection of the 
Home, for the al)olition of the liquor traffic and for the 
triumph of Christ's Golden Rule in custom and in 
law." 

(See Questions for Review Page 1785.) 
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QUB8TION8 FOR RKVIKW. PART 1 

/ Who i.r usmilly virtUttd with ht'inif Iht firxt f*ntl>ln'i <»/ -n'lnmtii 

' What TOfjr //ii* xtittux of iit'itiuiii womtu in tunly iiiih'\ ' 

jt U'lmt tact* sM'tuut the iloiliiiti' of Ihr .tHhirttimi of women* 

f. H'hiil o/i/*otlHHilh't xvcn' o/*i*n to women ftom the i.*th to 
the t'lth eenturics? 

< IVhttI ti'iijr thf iittituitr of the euHv ehunhf 

ft H'hul rifjht did feudntium nlford women f In what londx did 
XK*omen im hind owneex have votes* 

y. UVf there tiny interest in winnnn suffrufje in ly'ei'olutionniy 
Piiysf 

S. ll'hat XiHif "Tlie thutnnition of the Kiifhtx of IVomen^*' 

u. Natnf gotni* of the women of the wth ventuiv who aided 
ijtently in ndj'aneinf/ the etiuse. 

/!». What teeent ndvnnie has t>een mnde in the I'onous eoun 
tries of Vurof^ef 

II {live a hiief neeintnt of the movement in I'nulond, and the 
t'texent situation tltete. 

I* What it the status of woman in the Itntish ('olonie\''' in 
.Isiaf 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

/. t*rimitivf Woman. 

r*. Writiut/s of tiesiod, Ati^tof^tmnes, I'unf^ide^, .S «•/•/»«»« /rt. ittn 
eetnintt women. 

J. ( fmf^aiatu e fieedom of fletnew women in antieni times 

I the ihfisti'tn leisut the f'Oijan wonutn 

.^. I'ffeet of monastnitin uf'oa the status of women, of the atie 
of t hi vail y. 

fi Wotnan and edutation. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART II 

/. What zvas the legal status of women in the American 
Colonies f 

2. Hozv does the entrance of women into industry mark the 
beginning of a new epoch in the woman's rights movement? 
When did this epoch begin? 

3. Discuss the legal struggle for economic independence of 
women. Who secured the first petition for a married women's 
property bill? In which state legislature and in what year was 
such a bill first introduced? 

(Maine passed the first married women's property bill in 1S44.) 

4. In what ways xvere the early temperance and anti-slavery 
movements contributory to the woman suffrage movement? What 
direct influence was exerted by the World's Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention in London in 18.40? 

5. When and zvhcre was the first woman's rights convention in 
the zvorld called? Name the four women who signed the call. 

m 

Discuss the proceedings. 

6. What great change took place in the economic status of 
women during the Civil War? Name five women who occupied 
positions of responsibility under the 7var government? 

7. Why 7i'as the Republican party during its early years sup- 
posed to be favorable to woman suffrage? What events dispelled 
this illusion? 

8. What are the Xllf, XIV and XV Amendments? Describe 
the attempts of women to vote under the XIV Amendment. What 
celebrated case put an end to these attempts? In 7vhat year was 
the decision rendered? 

9. Name the first state ivhich granted full suffrage to women? 
In zvhat year? Name the three states which followed, giving 
the years in ivhich the amendments passed. 

10. When and where zvas the Woman Suffrage Party formed? 
Discuss its rapid spread and its value as an introduction to prac- 
tical politics. 

11. Which political parties have a suffrage plank in their plat- 
forms? In what years were these planks first inserted? 

ij. IIow many women in the United States no7V have full 
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suffrage.^ Hoxc many hnc partial sitffnuje/ How many hare 
no suffrage^ 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

/. Ilarly Suffrage Leaders. 

2. The Struggle to I'ote Under the A7/' Amendment and What 
It Taught Us. 

3. Reasons for the Present Pistrihntion of Suffrage Territory 
in the United States. 

4. What Women Hare Done Where They Are I'oting. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART III 

/. Show hozv the chjraeteristie l.mHations on the colonial suf- 
frage dereloped out of English conditions. 

2. What xvere the characteristic roiing and itjfice-holding tjuali- 
fieafions required by the early state constitutions ' 

3. What were the influences leading to the introduction of man- 
hood suffrage in the United States.^ 

4. What methods has the South derised to disfranchise negro 
men in spite of the fifteenth amendment? 

5. What are the main theories of the suffrage? 

6. Can you draw any line betzveen justifiable and unjustifiable 
restrictions on the right to vote? 

7. Give an outline of the argument for limited suffrage; for 
unlimited suffrage. 

8. What reasons may be assigned for the partial failure of 
manhood suffrage in the United States to secure good govern- 
ment? 

9. Show the significance of nominating machinery in producing 
good or bad government. 

JO. The significance of the Australian ballot system. 

J I. The relation of civil service reform to popular government. 

12, Name some of the reforms in political machinery that have 
been introduced, or are being introduced, with view to making 
popular suffrage really effective. What are the conditions of 
success for these reforms f 
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SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

1. The evolution of the ballot in its relation to good govern- 
ment, 

2. The conditions under which an extended suffrage franchise 
will he successful. 

J. The racial and social characteristics of city populations as 
hearing upon the question of suffrage qualifications in American 
cities. 

4. The election laws and procedure in your state. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART IV 

I. What is political status:^ How docs it differ from ciznl 
status F 

3. What has been the historical relation between political and 
civil status? 

S. What was the effect of the feudal system on women's politi- 
cal condition? 

4. What states give women full political equality? 

5. Where are these states located? Is their geographical con- 
tiguity an accident? 

6. Where in the country are women's political rights fewest? 

7. Where women have limited suffrage, upon what matters can 
they generally vote? Why? 

8. Where women have limited office-holding rights, what offices 
can they generally hold? Why? 

9. What is meant by judicial legislation or legislation by de- 
cision? Has judicial legislation affected the political status of 
women? If so, in what general way? 

JO. Does it make any difference if the exclusion of women 
from political rights is by constitutional proznsion, legislative 
enactment or judicial decision? Why? 

IF. What is school suffrage? Does it always mean the same 
thing and confer the same rights? Discuss. 

13. Just zvhat rights are generally included in the "taxpaying 
suffrage".^ 
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SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

1. Political rights of xcomcii of England and Continental liurof>c 
«j compared with the United States. 

2. Question of the value of limited suffrage and office-holding 
cs steps to complete emancipation. 

3. Question of the relative desirability of State or Federal 
action on suffrage. 

4. Detailed history of the development of political rights of 
women in your own State. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART V 

/. What is the next inevitable step in social and political 
advance f 

2. What incidents in past history pnne this to be a logical 
conclusion? 

J. What arc some of the chief forces opposing the granting of 
the ballot to women/ 

4. What are the basic reasons on which the liquor traffic 
opposes woman suffrage.^ 

5. Is this a logical opposition, based on the nature of things/ 

6. What incidents can be given as to what the ballot in the 

hands of women has already accomplished. 

7. What are some of the statements of leading scientists as 

regards the effects upon children of the drinking habits of their 
parents? 

8. What is the extent of the power of this organised foe? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

/. The physiological effects of alcohol and its special relation 
to child-life. 

2. The extent of the liquor traffic and its power in the finan- 
cial world. 

3. The liquor traffic in its relation to social problems; impurity, 

the white slave traffic and allied ei'ils. 

4. The position of the home in a true civilisation. 



PART VI 

Facts and Figures Concerning Equal Suffrage 

Edited and Compiled by 
FLORENCE BENNETT PETERSON 

The Editor's Foreword 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE for women has become one of the 
most vital issues of the socio-political movement of 
the present time. All over the world, people are 
recognizing that woman's enfranchisement is being brought 
about by a law that is fmal and irresistible, viz.: "All those 
who share in the life of a State are subject to its laws; they 
gain or suffer by its prosperity or adversity; therefore, they 
are entitled to a share in the control of its policy." 

Equal Suffrage is becoming more important in statistics, 
the science of states. The growing intelligence of people 
seeks to measure and evaluate the political phase of the 
woman movement. Not only the student of political evolu- 
tion, but the rank and file of men and women are asking for 
information, facts, and figures. The following pages present 
tables showing the history and growth of suffrage and elis:i- 
bility; different kinds of franchises granted to women; the 
number of women eligible to vote and the percentage voting; 
the effect of woman's vote on legislation; official positions 
held by women; procedure for constitutional amendments; 
tabulations of laws that are particularly related to the 
suffrage movement, etc. 

The editor desires to express especial appreciation to the 
compilers of " Woman Suffrage in Practice," a new book 
published by the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
London, to the National American Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, and to the many 
devoted friends of suffrage who so kindly sent reports of recent 
suffrage activities. 
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PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN THE WORLD 

TIME PLACE KIND OF SUFFRAGE 

3834 England and Wales... Poor law guardian sufTragc. 
j8j8 Kentucky School suffrage t<» widows with 

cIiiMrcn of jhc1io<>1 agv. 

1854 Transvaal Municipal suffrage 

1850 Ontario School i>uffrage, women marric . 

and single. 

1861 Kansas School suffrage. 

1861 Bohemia Franchise and eligibility for the 

Provincial Diet. 
1864 Bohemia Communal franchise except in 

Prague and Reichenberg. 

1866 Russia Proxy landlaxpayer's suffrage. 

1867 New South Wales Municipal suffrage. 

1869 England Municipal suffrage, single w«)men 

and widows. 

Victoria Municipal suffrage, married and 

single women. 

Wyoming Full suffrage. 

1871 West Australia Municipal suffrage. 

1875 Michigan School suffrage. 

Minnesota School suffrage. 

1876 Colorado School suffrage. 

1877 New Zealand School suffrage. 

1878 New Hampshire School suffrage. 

Oregon School suffrage. 

1879 Massachusetts School suffrage. 

1880 New York School suffrage. 

Vermont School suffrage. 

South Australia Municipal suffrage. 

1881 Scotland Municipal suffrage to the single 

women and widows. 
Isle of Man Parliamentary suffrage. 

1882 Cape Colony Municipal suffrage. 

1883 Nebraska School suffrage. 

1884 BURMAH Municipal suffrage. 
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TIME PLACE KIND OF SUFFRAGE 

Ontario Municipal suffrage. 

Tasmania Municipal suffrage. 

1886 New Zealand Municipal suffrage. 

New Brunswick Municipal suffrage. 

Hungary Active indirect communal f 

chise on a property basis — a proxy votc. 
France Limited form of school suff] 

1887 Kansas Municipal suffrage. 

Nova Scotia Municipal suffrage. 

Manitoba Municipal suffrage. 

North Dakota School suffrage. 

South Dakota School suffrage. 

Montana School suffrage. 

Arizona School suffrage. 

New Jersey School suffrage. 

Montana Taxpaying suffrage. 

1888 England County suffrage. 

British Columbia Municipal suffrage. 

Northwest Territory.. Municipal suffrage. 

1889 Scotland County suffrage. 

Province of Quebec.... Municipal suffrage, sii^le wo 

and widows. 

1891 Illinois School suffrage. 

RouMANiA School committee suffrage. 

1893 Connecticut School suffrage. 

Colorado Full suffrage. 

New Zealand Full suffrage. 

1894 Ohio School suffrage. 

Iowa Bond suffrage. 

England Parish and district suffrage, 1 

ried and single women. 

1895 SoLTTH Australia Full State suffrage. 

1896 Utah Full suffrage. 

Idaho Full suffrage. 

1898 Ireland AW offices except members c 

Parliament. 
Minnesota Librar>' trustees. 



WOMAN SUI'l-KAlll'; i7Hy 

T'MK Vl.M'K k I Nil Ml" SI'I'MMMi 

HrlawANK SrIiiMil utiilliiKr t(t (iispHviiiK 

wiMtirti. 

FNANrK Wninni I'li^nK***! in nitninrnr ran 

viffr for JllilMrR (if llir ItilMinal nf ( ntnnM'ir 

LniMNiANA liiHIMvinK ■^nOiii^r 

'»»*H1 Wt.^(ilN!«tN SrIinnI r^tllTlMKr. 

WrsT AusTMAi.iA ImiII Stjitr pnlTi«nr. 

lyiM Khanik .I''inpl»»yinrn! •siilTiaK'' «»»<1 rliKi 

liililv. 

Nkw York laxpayinK nnlTiawr. Inral taxalinn 

in nil town*; t\\u\ villii^r'A of llir S(a(r 
Norway Mtniii-ipnl •;tiniiiKr. 

'*»>J Al'J^THAI.IA I'nII 'Oil'TlJinr. 

Nkw Snurii Waum ImiII Sfah* MtllnK<'. 

*'*M Kanma?^ MimmI '.uffi.ui''. 

''JIM HNANfiK KlV^K (niiiNY. . MtMli« i|ial •;iiiTii4MV 

TaWMANIA lull Slilfr stillrajMV 

'''\'< UUKKNMI.ANI I'nII Slair snlTianr. 

'mif* KlNl.ANn I'lill "iiilTiawr. rliniMr f«» j«II nlln r;. 

•^7 Italy ( 'Mnuil nf rxpri i •mlTi a»er. 

NuRWAY ImiII railianinitaty «iniTiaKr in ilio 

.imi.rKN) wdinrn wlin nlt-raily had nuniiripal •)nlTtaK<^ 

SwKttr.N I'liuiMi* tn intmiripnl nllirri. 

Drnmamk <'an vi>ii* fnr nirniltri() nT iMianlt 

itf pnltlir rliatittr': and 'tcivr nn '-ntli Imaid': 

l*!NnLANli I'lJKiMr a*: niaym';, aldiMnirn, ami 

rmnily and fnwn i-nnnrillnn. 

OKl.AttOMA Nrw Slair n>nlintird •Jiluud siif- 

fiaHr fnr wmnrn. 

IgoH Ntu'ttinAN TaNpavrm fi» vntr nn ipirqiionq fif 

lornl (axatinn and Ktanlinu nf ftanrliiir'). 

PkNMAHK \\ ninrn ^^ll^ air laN|»avrin. jir 

wivrs nf laxpavci'i, a vn|«' |i»i ;ill nlln n •; r\M'pl inrin 
I'rm nf railiainrnt. 

YnniwiA I'nII Slair 'oillianr. 

1''wNNtr. Cnniuil nf I- \prrl •snffiajjr and 

I linHiility. 
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TIMK VLACF. KIND OF HIJPKRA(;R 

1909 hv.LcwM (an vote for tnrni!icr» of the 

OuiiisciU (I<s Prii(Ihr»ininrs, aiJ<l ulso cliKihh*. 
Pkovinck (»K VouALfiKw; 
(ArsTKiAN I Yuoi.) ...SiiiKlr women ancl wtilow^ paying 

\-\\vs wcTc Kivcn a \ftir. 

lyro VVAsiiiNciToN ImiII snffraKC. 

Nkw Mkxico School MifTniKc 

Norway Mtnrripal snfTraKr ina<Ic univerwl 

Bosnia Parlianicnary vote to women own- 

inK a certain amount of real 
cBtatc. 

DiKT OF TIIK TroWN VWJVISCK OF KrAIN 

(Austria; SuffraKc to the women of it* cap- 
it r* I city, Laibach, 
Infha ((!akkwak of 

Haroda ) Women of hin flominirmi vote irt 

nnnn'cipal elections. 
VVr;RTKMiiKR<i, KrN^fKjM. Women cnfc^'iffcd in agricoltmft 
vote for metnlier** of the C'haml>er of Agriciilfuf^ 
Also eliKi))h', 

Nkw York Wr,men in all townji, vfllages, aivl 

thirrl-rlass riti'^ vote on )ym(\'nfi propo*»iti//n%. 

1911 California I'uil sufTrage, 

Honduras Mnniripal MifTrage in Briize, 

If.FXAND Parliamentary ftuflTrage for women 

over 25 yenri^, 
Trkland * f'll'KJl^ility to lor^irugh nw\ t/fif^J 

ifjij KK>nt:< K'/ I'tiW \(hf>^A wtffrafie. 

N'o»ftVAV M;^ff»ility fo nearly all office*, 

Ii a!.v (^t%*r\n\ f,i CffmrnfUf. ^ufir%i(f 

(juijjtu f' L'M i.uiirjifif:, 

Kansas F wFI • nffr»f(fr: 

Afizon \ f'fffl •«ffra^(^, 

191.3 Alas K V f' fill ♦fjflrr;4ge. 

N'osfWA V f-'oH '^uffr^tffe, 

Illi.vo{?» Limhtfi irznehiit. VoU for 

PresMem and ofEcci created )>y Matifte, 
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GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE 

1854 Transvaal. 

1862 Sweden. 

1867 New South Wales. 

1869 England, Victoria. 

1871 West Australia. 

1880 South Australia. 

1881 ScxnxAND. 

1882 Cape Colony. 
1884 Burmah, Ontario, Tasmania. 

1886 New Zealand, Nkw Hrixswuk. 

1887 Kansas, Nova Scotia, .Mamtoha. 
British Columiua. Xorthwkst Tkrritory. 
Province of Quebec. 

1901 Norway. 

1904 Orange River Colony. 

1911 Belize, Capital of Homhras. 

1913 Illinois. 

GROWTH OF SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 

1838 Kentucky. 

1850 Ontario. 

1861 Kansas. 

1875 Michigan, AFinnksota. 

1876 Colorado. 
1S77 New Zealand. 

1878 New Hampshire, Orf.gon. 

1879 Massachusetts. 

1880 New York, Vermont. 
1883 Nebraska. 
1887 North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, 

New Jersey. 
1891 Ilunois, Roumania. 
1894 Ohio. 
1898 Delaware. 
19PO Wisconsin. 
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1910 New Mexico. 
1912 Kentucky. 

Note. — In many instances, school suffrage was limited and k 1 
still limited. Kentucky was given school suffrage in 1838, an •• 
had the bill nullified by a subsequent unfriendly legislature. BL T 
passed again in 191 2 giving full school suffrage. 

WHERE WOMEN HAVE FULL SUFFRAGE 



D.\TE 

country granted 

New Zealand 1893 

Federated Australia.. 1902 

♦* Norway 1907 

Finland 1906 

WvoM inc. 1869 

CoLORAi>o 1893 

Utah 1896 

Idaho 1896 

Wa.shington 1910 

t California 1911 

t Kansas 1912' 

t Oregon 1912 J 

t Arizona 1913' 

t Alaska 1913 

Norway 1913 



NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 1 


OF WOMEN 


OF WOMEr^ 


IGIRLE TO VOTE 


WHO DO vc^-r; 


300,000 


74 to 85 


1,100,000 


40 to 60 


300,000 


20 to 55 


40,000 


55 to 60 


34,000 


80 to 90 


160,000 


75 to 85 


SS.5OO 


85 to 90 


68,000 


75 to 85 


170,000 


85 to 95 


600,000 


75 to 80 


400,000 




110,000 


• •••••• 


30,000 




4,000 




500,000 





In the Isle of Man, women who 
full Parliamentary franchise since 
since 1881. 



pay rent or taxes have had the 
1892; woman property owners, 



•• Norway gave the municipal franchiao to tax-paying women In 
1001. In 1007, the full franchise was extended to all women who 
already had the municipal franchise. In 1910. the tax-payine qualifica- 
tion was removed from the municipal franchise, so that at the present 
time, all Norwefirlan women — In numher about 600.000 — have the 
municipal franchise, while only the tax-pavIuK women have the full 
franchise. The tax-paylnp qualification was removed from the Par- 
liamentary franchise In 1013. 

t Approxlmnte figures, based on the Census. 1010. 
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(***) In mnny (Ittrmnn Hfn(<«M wmnrii vniii mt n |ii'ii|H<riv iiiiMliniwHInii 
•uittiiiflttimi in porMiti nmt Kuinnilmiiti Uy prmiy nir ninii tiiiiiiutiiittM. 

(*M Wnmi)|l nr0 quiltlfltt«| (o votti tn wm\t* vnn^n nn (mn pityitrM ; In 
ffitli«*rN MM InrKu iNtiilnwnnrM for wtmti of (lii< Provlnclnl IHtitii. Tho vuttt 
In iri*it«>riil itniHt Ih> ttx«iri'lHf>(1 by proxy. 

O*) lly nomlttnnon. 

(**) Womnn tinvo hIoinI for f«tf«r(ton nml 1mvt« ttoltfil lltonHniiilM of 
ir«tt«*N> No wotiiNtt hNN lH«Pti i*lm<(t<it. M(t flifi i4U<*Hl Iftii of n wnmnirM rlKliI 
tu tup p\iH'iPi\ liAH not lM«t«n niiittly i1iM<l(l0<1, 

(**) Womt«ti yottt l»y proxy for Munldpnl ntid Provliiiiitl rniittrllM. 

(**) t4y»*ry vtttNK«» tit^rlM n Iii«ni1 iiiitii. niiil woitiiin vhIp In InriiP 
iiuintM*rH. 

(*") Ah proxy for ithiif>n( rnnli* pnriMit 

• (**l rnmHrrlml woint*n vo(t< tty pro«y tit rdiiioitiiinl pirrituiiH. 

(**) A rltflit wttlcli woiiitiit ni't« tryliitf to linvi> (Irntillnly tint n til tiilivti. 

(•*) l<*ull piirllaittt*ii(iiry HiilfrMHt* UMtl. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

NORTH AMERICA 
THE UNITED STATES 

Males Females Total 

\1232M2 44.6iai44 91^7^3 
haTing iall loffiaer and 

1JJ7J* 




Niiie States aad ooe Tciiiliofy lisvc fiiD cqpal mffijif 
and Hicihility for itoBicii lor all local, states and f cden 
e lecte d bodirm, and the ricjht to vote for, or stand to I 
e lecte d tow sny oflBcial position, inrlifing that of 



loot 


Monicipal 


Le^sla 
tnre. etc 


1869. 


1869, 


1869. 


1876. 


1893. 


1893l 


1896l 


1896^ 


1896. 


189S. 


1896i 


1896. 


Id9a 


1910. 


19ia 


1911, 


1911. 


1911. 


1887. 


1912. 


1912L 


1861. 


1887. 


1912. 


187a 


1912L 


1912L 
191i 



Wjoming. 

Colorado* 

Idaho. 

Utah, 

Washin^on, 

California. 

Arizona. 

Kansas. 

Oregon. 

.\Uska. 

Four States have school snffiacr and rligihflity and soi 
form of tajqiayiog sail rage for women. 

School Taxpajing 
New York. 1880. 1901. 

Delaware, 1898. 

Michigan, 1867. 1909. 

Montana, 1887. 

Foorteen States have some form of school 
no other salfrage. 
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1799 



New Hampshire 


1878 


South Dakota 


1887 


Massachusetts 


1879 


Connecticut 


1893 


Vermont 


1880 


Ohio 


1894 


Mississippi 


1880 


Wisconsin 


1900 


Nebraska 


1881 


Oklahoma 


1907 


New Jersey 


1887 


Kentucky 


1912 


North Dakota 


1887 


New Mexico 


1912 



One State, Illinois, passed a bill f'lOlS) granting women 
the right to vote for offices created by statute. This gives 
presidential suffrage, and limited municipal, township, and 
county suffrage. 



STATUS OF SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


OCTOBER, 1913 


Free States: 






1. Wyoming 




6. California 


2. Colorado 




7. Oregon 


3. Utah 




8. Kansas 


4. Idaho 




9. Arizona 


5. Washington 




10. Alaska (Ter.) 


States where the Amendment 


is now (1913) before the 


voters: 








House 


Senate Goes to Voters 


Montana 


75-2 


15-2 1914 


Nevada 


49-3 


19-3 1914 


North Dakota 


77-29 


31-19 1914 


South Dakota 


70-30 


41-2 1914 


States where the Amendment has passed one Legislature 


and must pass another: 








House 


Senate Goes to Voters 


Iowa 


81-26 


31-15 1916 


New Jersey 


46-5 


14-5 1914 


New York 


125-5 


40-2 1915 


Pennsylvania ^ 


131-70 


26-22 1915 



The Legislatures of four other States gave majority votes 
of both houses for the submission of equal suffrage. These 
favorable votes were cast in Maine, Michigan, West Vir- 
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ginia, and Wisconsin. In Maine and West Virginia, the 
legislative majority fell short of the needed two-thirds; in 
Michigan, the amendment failed to carry the popular vote; 
in Wisconsin, the governor vetoed the hill. 



HOW WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES CAN 
OBTAIN THE POLITICAL FRANCHISE 

1. By amendment to the Constitution of the United States: 

ARTICLK 5— AMENDMENTS 

How amended. — The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose amend- 
ments to this constitution, or, on application of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments; which, in either case, shall be valid, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as a part of this Constitution, when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress. 

2. By amendments to State constitutions: 

'*'Each State has the power to admit the women of its 
own State to full sufTrage. Each State has a separate ma- 
chinery for altering its constitution. In the majority of the 
States it is necessary that both Houses of the Legislature 
shall vote in favor of the question being sent to a referen- 
dum of the voters. In several States, two successive legis- 
latures must agree to sending the question to the refer- 
endum. In a few States, a petition signed by a certain 
percentage of the electors (the initiative) is sufficient that 
a referendum be taken. The constitutions of some States 
require that at certain definite intervals a convention shall 
be called to amend the State Constitution. All alterations 
must then be submitted to the voters for ratification or 
rejection. 

^ Sec table on Suffrago ConHtifutional AmfOdmcnts, p. 1804. 
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HOW WOMRN MAY OBTAIN UMITKI) KKANCIIIHK 
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rirti tiilU liitvr pH««ril |.rif)«Liiiiir« i:ivitu! »(li<>iil t)iifli»ii:r, 
(HH vtiirritur. mill tiofiil «nffti(i,ir. 

^'(Mtrt flrrUi<*n« p<*'^^HiniMu In tlir riitmtiltiliMiinlity of 
liinitrfl tiulTrMKr: 
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i8o2 WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

tbc drainage act of 1885 and 1889. Tbe drainage act of 1885 provides 
that adult owners of land shall petition for tbe drainage district, aaC 
that erery adnlt owner of land shall be a voter. Under this law 
women petition and vote; and bonds issned by these districts, organ- 
ized by the help of women's votes, are held good in commercial drdei 
and l^ oar courts, Davenport v. Drainage Commissioners. 29 
III. App. 92. The legislature, by the sanitary district act «f 
1889, provided a modified system of camalative voting, whereby tha 
elector most vote for five-ninths of the candidates for positions as 
sanitary district trustees. This method was not known to the Cos- 
stitntion. llic validity of this act was established by oor Suprcae 
Court in Wilson v. Board of Trustees, 133 III. 443. The legality e< 
such measures Is therefore well settled in Illinois. 

Among the twenty-five or more states where school snffrase to 
allowed to women they often also vote on propositions affectiiv 
schools. 

Some states, like Iowa, Michigan, Montana, Kansas, and LoolsiSHib 
allow women to vote on all matters relating to bond issues and taxss. 
Such rights have also been allowed women taxpayers in New York 
towns and villages and in several municipalities of Delaware » m i 
South Carolina. Pennsylvania women, by petitioning for or agatntt 
local improvements, have practically a voter's privilege. JCamm g 
a municipal suffrage bill in 1887. 

It is true that in many of the states complete suffrage for 
can only be secured through the constitution. Thus it was that 
women in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, and Califor- 
nia gained all the voting privileges accorded men. So although foil 
suffrage can only come to Illinois women through the constitotloB, 
the present bill gives them great power. 

When the Charter Convention of Chicago was asked to approve 
municipal suffrage for Chicago women, opinions were submitted by 
some of Chicago's leading lawyers and Jurists stating that the legis- 
lature had such power. Among those making such statements were 
Philip Stein, John Barton Payne, Gwynn Gamett, S. - S. Gregory. 
Wallace Heckman, Clarence S. Darrow, Eugene E. Prussing, John C 
Richberg, and Frank H. McCuUoch. 

The Law Committee, of which John P. Wilson was chairmas, 
reported after argument that the legislature did have such power.** 

— Cathesine Wauoh Mcculloch. 
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i8o8 WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE AND CONGRESS 

The form of government of the United States is based on 
the Constitution of September 17. 1787, to which ten amend- 
ments were added December 15, 1791; an eleventh amend- 
ment, January 8, 1798; a twelfth amendment, September 25, 
1804; a thirteenth amendment, December 18, 1865; a four- 
teenth amendment, July 28, 1868, and a fifteenth amendment, 
March 30, 1870. 

The fifteenth amendment granted the elective franchise to 
the negro. The Congressional Committee of the National 
American Woman's Suffrage Association has this year (1913) 
introduced a Federal Constitutional. Amendment proposing 
the full elective franchise for women. If this amendment 
should pass, and be ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
the women of the United States would then have the full 
elective franchise. This amendment would become the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Equal suffrage States now control 84 of the 532 electoral 
votes in the Electoral College. Illinois added 29 to the 
electoral voting power of free States. Suffrage States con- 
trol one-sixth of the electoral vote for president. 

The Senate of the United States numbers 96 members. 
One-fifth of the Senate comes from equal suffrage States. 

The House of Representatives numbers 436 members. 
One-seventh of the House comes from equal suffrage States. 

The Electoral College requires that each State choose a 
number of electors equal to the number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State is entitled in Congress. 
The number of members to which each State is entitled is 
determined by the census taken every ten years. By the 
Apportionment Act consequent on the census of 1910, there 
is one Representative for every 240,415 persons. The fol- 
lowing table shows the distribution of the apportionment of 
Representatives: 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 1813 

^States which allow the surviving mother to be sole guar- 
providing she remains a widow: 



1. Arizona (Revised Statutes, 1901, Sec. 1958). 

2. Georgia (Code 1911, Sec. 3034) "If a widow." 

3. New Jersey (Gen'l Statutes, 1895, p. 1615, Sec. 2) "be- 
ing a widow." 

4. North Dakota (Revised Code 1905, Sec. 8240). 

5. Oklahoma (Compiled Laws of 1909, Sec. 5476). 

6. South Dakota (Compiled Laws, 1910, Vol. 2, p. 423, 
Sec. 370). 

7. Wisconsin (p. 1282, Supplement, 1906, Sec. 3964). 

States in which the father is sole guardian that allow the 
mother a voice in the adoption of a child: 

1. Florida (Statutes 1906, Sec. 2639). 

2. Mississippi (If father has abandoned child, Code 1906, 
Sec. 542). 

3. Wisconsin (Supplement 1906, p. 1282, Sec. 3964). 

States including District of Columbia which make parents 
joint guardians of their children — ^the honor roll: 

1. CaUfornia (1913). 

2. Colorado (Rev. Stat. 1908, Sec. 2912). 

3. Connecticut (Gen'l Stat. 1902, Sec. 206). 

4. District of Columbia (Code 1911, Sec. 1123). 

5. Illinois (Rev. Stat. Chap. 64, Sec. 4). 

6. Iowa (Annotated Code 1897, Sec. 3192). 

7. Kansas (Gen'l Stat. 1909, Sec. 3966). 

8. Kentucky (Acts 1910, p. 93). 

9. Maine (Rev. Stat. 1903, p. 617, Chap. 69, Sec. 2). 

10. Massachusetts (Supp. 1902-1908, p. 1277, Chap. 145). 

11. Minnesota (Rev. Laws 1905, Sec. 3834). 

12. Missouri (1913). 

13. Nebraska (Cabby's Comp. Stat. 1909, Sec. 5376). 

^No state takes the guardianship away from a widower upon hH 
remarriage. 
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i8i4 WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

14. New Hampshire (Laws 1911, p. 110. Chap:- 104). 

15. New York (VVadhams Const. Laws 1909, p. 550, 
Sec. 81). 

16. Oregon (Sec. 2, Married Woman's Act 1880). 

17. Pennsylvania (Pepper & Laws Digest 1907, p. 4875, 
Sec. 23). 

18. Utah (1913). 

19. Washington (Remington & Ballinger's Code, Vol. 2, 
Sec. 5932). 

Idaho Statutes do not give technical joint guardianship, 
but for practical utility Idaho might well be numbered with 
the joint guardianship States. 



FACTS CONCERNING THE FULL SUFFRAGE STATES 

WYOMING 

Males Females Total 
Population, 1910 91,670 54,295 152,056 

Full equal suffrage and eligibility for women 1869 

Number of women eligible to vote 34,000 

Percentage who vote 80 to 90 

Women in Official Positions. Women are eligible to all 
positions. They have served as members of the Legislature, 
as State Superintendents of Schools, as County Clerks, Rec- 
orders, Treasurers, Justices of the Peace, and members of 
the House of Representatives. 

Legislation. The following laws* passed since 1869 may 
be taken as those in which women may be considered 
specially interested: 

Ar(R providing that mon and womon tonobers shall receive equal 
n'lv when ocinally qunliflod (Rovlaod StatutoR of Wyoming, RectloB 
•ill): rnlslnj? tho ago of protoctlon for girls to 18 (aame, ReotioB 
4004) ; making child neglect, abuRe, or cruelty illegal (same, SectioB 
'.l'2H\ ) ; forbidding the emi)loynient of l)oys under 14 or girls of aoj 
H^e in niin«>R. or of chibiren under 14 in public ezbibitlons (same. 
Section 80) ; mnicing it unlawful to rcII or give cigarettes, liquor, 
or tobacco to persons under 16 (Laws of 1895, Chapter 46, Sectloii 4) ; 



WnJkIA\' SniKAc;!-; iKh; 

I'MlnlillNtiliitf fri'i* iiiilillr hliiili-rifiirtiit Inhiiii-, riiiiiiti-r !•(!. tiiiiiiin ti; 
fiiflilililiniC rlir itfliillfnilliiii tit i-niiflv (I.iiwh nf Inu'/, cimiilii .im * 
Miifciiiff It nii*Hiii tii iiii'iinf tfiiiiiiiniiK (i.nw'i iif HMii. riiiiphi f;,'i, 

fillH*' (INI , mill |il'iivl(tllll( fur lllr intc iltlil riinliMlv nf iliurl Ifit nr 

iii|iliiili rtillitri'ii, nr rtilldri'ii nf liiitriii. IimIIiii'iiI, nr Im miiiH'li iil |m-i 
miiiH ll.nwN iif itNiM. niiiiHi-i- HMl, \imi.r i.'l-lt 

Till' " IIi<v1ni-i1 Hintiili-H nf WvninliiH. INlMl." hIhh im IihIi- lln In\ 
liinrlnif : 

Hit ririM.' 'I'iir ('iiHiilv rtiniiiiiiiRliiiirrH iiiiiy tnu' lln* ii-|iiilfit fiillpr 

flf N llHHiNril \t 11 Im'i (iliirN I iiMIMilllili- ; Nil iiittVt liliil Mlllll I'liitll 
liili'M Hliil ItiiiNf* i-iilintii ItliK Willi IIm-iii iiii' iMMili- llnlili- In lliii- iiml 
llii|irlNiiltliiriil , Hn- V'lltll A liini'lti'il «-iiniiiii, \I lirr liiifliiiiiil ihliili'i 
nr 1(11 III Ifti'H, Nil I lull Mill* mill Iwr riiinllv ni-i- i|f|ii U'lit nl llif iii • i » 
Harli'N of llfi'i limy IlltVn N imllrp ni'IVi-iI In I III' fcri-|ii>rH nr I III- hiHiiiin 
wliiTf III' ili'liikH Hint tfniiilili II riiilililiMiitf lliiiii In nt-i vf lilm , iMiit. 
•Iiiilllfrn iliNV llttiirtl friilii Hn-li IIIihIiIiiihIi- rlillilirii ; IHII'.!. tiiilinr 
l|ili«|ll iiinrililKi' iif tUiri'lilM IrKlMliiiill/fn ii rhllil , -IH.'iN, liiiirilliiiii I- III! 
Iu'lurrfii IiiihIiniiiI niiit wlfi- In tin- hiiiiii* 

Till* riilii|illi-il Hhifiili'ii. IliMl, Hii :*t'\M. iitiivMiii lliiir II MiiivlvliiK 
liiiillii*r, wlit'lliiT n- liinirlnl nr lUil. iiiitv In- Ihi- iniiinlliiii nf Ih-i 1111111 

lll'ri* flNl tllfri* In 1 lllll|riiMll|-V llIlM IIMmII Ullti llinh in I Inll III |ltlV>l|ii|iiKt 
mill ItyUll'IIV III! I" IIh* NI^*' 'if HI, Hint liiliimn in riiltililitill In 111111111-11 

•iiiili*r IN, ■ml wntiini iiliyNirliinn mill iiiiili-niin iiif |iliii-i'il III i-i-rhilh 
iliiktlliill'illM linvliiM wniiiiii mill rtilMii'li III nmlnilv 

MM I f.AWM 1 A iiii-itiiiiii' |iiMvlitlii|C fill lln- niiiitiilMi'lnii In Mm- 
|ili|i|ilr iif H I'liimlthiltnlinl iiiiifinliMi-liI |iinvlilllt)f Inr lln Inllliillvi- iiinl 
ri'fl«ri<l|llllill V rriiVlilnil fnl' lln* niliilillnll \i\ IIm- |ii-iijilr III II ii|ii-i liil 
rllTflllli III I'hIi'N liT N.INHI III nvi-r nr II iiiliiliilniilnii fiiliii nf Knvilii 
llH'lll i1 A riirril|il tilinllii- III I. Illiitlliii/ Hit- I Minlliliilf'ii 1 hiii|hiI>>ii 
ri|M'liiii*N mill Miliipt'lllliK ii nwnl Ii nliili-iiii'lif nf nil f«|ii iii'i-ii. iliiilii^* 
liiilli lIlM |niiiilil'V mill llH- Ki'liiMil ili-rllnii I I'l i'<>i rllilii|/ n ihiuHIv 
Iif IliilirliliMMlflif fur nmillllll nr linnlMlM Mini lillHiTV ll|itill II ffllllllp Willi 
tll# llllrhl In rnllillill Hii' rrllni* nf iiiin- '1 A liii-iiniiM' innvliliiiii fm 
lllH mlllilllMllllH-lll nf n nllllr liiillinllliil ni ttnnl rnl' |liVi-lil|i- nnTi Inli-l n 

* TIiIn Nrt In liM-iiriiiirnli-il In n i'lirf i^mil iilii. rnvi-rliiK ilrliilm, 

lIlUH*! Nlld lllllllllllMllllH t'lln l.nun nf 11111.1, r|iii|iliT H'.'. Jiiiki' |U' 



rOI.OKAlX) 

M.ili"! I'rni.iti"! '1 11i.1l 

Population. lOM) 'Ho/io; .u»h,v/ y'^i.ii.M 

School ■uffr«K0 IH// 

Full tquAl ■uffrAKf) ati<l rllulliiUiy IK'M 

Numlitr of wornrii rliititilr !•• vntr Iriii.f nni 

PtrcaiitaKt wtm vnir 7.'»|mK'i 

Numbtr of Womrn Vollne. Nti full nllii l:t1 rrliiriit ;iii- 

tllUill' KlvillM 111'' Mi.ili- .illil frill.ili' Villi '1 '.f-li.H.ili Iv 'Mli- 
ffilliiwillK nllii t.il lil'lllife "I .1 l.ili'r liliMilitl III llir Iiu'M 
|iii|illliilin lilii'i iillfi iiilllilii'i will- Mi|i|ilii fl liV IIh- ttiiM 
Ifiivriiiiii ■ "I'lrt Mil I I'l, W.iifl K. i't .1 will In <!•• n-MilriiM.il 
lli«llitl Willi il lalM*' |>rli i-ltl.ir'' ••! liMi|r'.':|ii|lill |iiM|ili'. I'll- 
14 
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i8i6 WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

ritict 7, Ward 10, in a wealthy fanhionatile tieighhorhood; 
and I'rrcitict 1, Ward 15, is an average tectioti iti a working 
rhnn di«itrict/' 

El«cUofii of 1006 

Irtniflrf. t'npn\niUtn. Ut^lniprfti. Vtrtiutf, V^immt^ 

M^n. W9tfi«'fl, Mffi. Vfttm^n. Itmn. Wotwm, Mtm. Wm». 

VtmiTPr ,., m.m2 07/207 n'2,iHm 2r»,tim 2Mmi 18,741 7«.S 7476 

(;mintl«fii ..^Hi,2tmnH,t24 50,4nii 4«l,3(>» 04«2;i7 ^«r»39 M tf3.2 

CltUra 17,914 IMM 12,(m«l M»« <^#7afl 6,0M 77 M,« 

Election of 1906 (Denver) 

WiMr n^. 

Wards, VrPclttH U,. SMiP »4« Mm 290 fffs 85.9 

W«f4 10, fr^rlnr't 7., 170 209 141 176 80.1 86.7 

W»r6 14, Vrfi'Utri }.. 202 207 221 244 84.8 91.8 

D«flv«;r fMty 41,040 85,020 80,891 2tf,084 88.8 81.8 

A curt* tun arcusation has been brought againet the wooian 
vote in C;olorado, namely, that the vote of the "bad women'' 
is d^'tritncntaL Figures go to show that this rote doee not 
amount to more than one-ttiird of one per cent of the 
women's voffr, so it is absurd to suggest that ft ccninter- 
balanciTS that of thr othf^r woni«!n« 

Women in Official Poiitione. Women are eligible to all 
offiri;il positions. During the first fifteen yeare of enfran^ 
i:his«*mcnt u'mc. had been elected to the House of Representa- 
tives. <^>fher positions oi:<:upird by women are those of 
magistr;ites, sheriffs, jurymen, c:ity treasurers, clerka, audit' 
ors, abb-rrn^n, ric, rir„ To the House of Representatives 
of 11/1 1 four wonif n were fleeted, the largest number so far 
to have ^at in one Hoime. At the State election of 1910, 
43 of the (t2 ( oiinty Sup'-rinteiidents of Schools were women. 
In all, hixfy-tbr**e women were, in 1910, elected to oflices of 
powrr and ri'spon«iibility. At the 1912 election four women 
were elrdrd to the House and one, for the first time in 
Colorado, to the State Senate. 

Legislation. A sp«'< ial woman's non-party legislative com- 
miftrr, r^-pftj^ntativr of th^ important women's societies, 
passes in review every bill and intimatea to the Legialatttre 



SUFFRAGE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 



How ofteo 

doeB the 

Lepalatiire 

meet? 



Biennialbr. 
BicBiiially. 

Bieniiially. 

Anmially. 
Biennially. 

Ammafly. 
Biennially. 
Biennially. 
Biennially. 

Biennially. 



BienniaHy. 

Annually. 

Annnidly. 

Bieoniaily. 

Bienniilly. 
BienniaQy. 



Bi 
BienniaBy. 



Wkatiithe 

eerfiest election 

at which it could 

besabmitted? 



Defeated 1913. 
Not. 1914. 

Not. 1920. 

Not. 1914. 

Ab preecnbed by 
L^peiature. 

1915. 
1914. 



Ab preeeribed by 
Legielature. 

Town and ward 
eleeUoDs 1914. 



Not. 1914. 



Defeated 1913. 
F^aaed Houae. 



As prescribed by 
tluBLegidature. 

Not. 1915. 

Not. 1916. 
As prescribed by 
Lef^ture. Bill 
paMed. Vetoed. 
(1913) 



How large a vote 

must it receive 

at election? 



Majority of all votes 
cast at election. 

Majority on amend- 
ment. 



i of all votes cast. 



Majority on amend- 
ment. 

f of all voting io the 
whole State, and at 
least i of all voting in 
each county. 

Majority on amend- 
ment. 

Majority 
ment. 

Majority 
ment. 

Majority 
ment if 



on amend- 
on amend- 



on 
by 



amend- 
petition. 
Majority of all votes 
cast at election if sub- 
mitted by Legislature. 

Majority on amend- 
ment if submitted by 
Legislature. Majority 
of all votes cast at 
election if submitted 
by Legislature. 

Majority on amend- 
ment. 

I of those voting. 

Majority on amend- 
ment. 



Majority on amend- 
ment. 



Majority on amend- 
ment. 

Majority op amend- 
ment. 



Majority on amend- 
ment. 

Majority on amend- 
ment. 

Majority of votes cast 
at election. 



Constitutional Enactments. 



If submitted by petition, amend- 
ment must recave at least 35% of 
total vote cast at election. 

Initiative petition 10%. filed 30 
days before I-iCgislature meets, 
acted on in 40 days, submitted at 
next election. Constitutional 
convention possible any time. 

Legislature can extend presidential 
and municipal suffrage to women 
without amendment. 

No amendment may be submitted 
oftener than once in five years. 



3% petition possible if filed 10 days 
beifore Legislature meets. If 
passed it is subject to referendum. 
If not, 2% more signatures will 
secure submission. 

Any amendment submitted by 
petition may not be voted on 
oftener than once in 3 years. If 
defeated, it must have a 25% 
petition for resubmission. 



Constitutional convention may be 
held whenever approved by | 
vote in Legislature and majority 
voting at next election of repre- 
sentatives. 

Constitutional convention any time 
if approved by } vote in Legis- 
lature and majority voting at 
next election of legislators. 

Constitutional convention in 1914. 

There is some authority for the 
claim that women can be en- 
franchised by the act of Legisla- 
ture alone. 

Constititution may be amended 
only once in 10 years. 
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or mortgage of a homestead (Same, chapter 75, page 153); 
Forbidding children of 16 and under to work more than six 
hours a day in any mill, factory, store, or other occupation 
that may be deemed unhealthful (Same, page 309); Provid- 
ing ** that no woman shall work more than eight hours a 
day at work requiring her to be on her feet (Laws of 1903, 
page 310); Making it a criminal offence to contribute to the 
delinquency of a child (Same, page 298); Making it a mis- 
demeanor to fail to support aged or infirm parents (Same, 
chapter 148, page 372); Prohibiting the killing of doves 
except in August (Same, chapter 112, page 232); Abolishing 
the binding out of girls committed to the Industrial School 
(Same, chapter 115, page 248)." 

Women have been instrumental in securing the following 
laws in 1909: Providing for the examination of the eyes, 
ears, teeth, and breathing capacity of school children: De- 
claring the School for the Mute and Blind an educational 
institution, thus relieving them from the stigma of receiving 
public charity; a Factory Inspection Bill, requiring three 
inspectors, one of whom must be a woman; Creating a State 
Board of Immigration; Appropriating Five Thousand Dol- 
lars for the free distribution of diphtheria antitoxin; Creat- 
ing a Home for the Feeble-Minded and making an appro- 
priation therefor; Authorizing the donation of State lands 
for State charitable or philanthropic institutions; Validating 
the wills of married women; Making it a felony to live on 
the earnings of a prostitute; the Teachers' Pension Act, etc.; 
in the session of 1910 laws dealing with child labor; Raising 
the age of delinquency for girls; Compelling a man to sup- 
port his wife and children; Providing teaching of the adult 
blind; Making non-support an extraditable offence; pure 
food. 

In addition to the Acts of the Legislature, women were 
instrumental in ensuring the places of drinking fountains 
and garbage receptacles in the streets; forbidding of spit- 
ting in public places; enforcing child labor laws; forbidding 
the sale of liquor to minors and of tobacco to persons 
under 16^ 
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IDAHO 

FopuUtion, 1910 iH';;)v> \i(i,(m .t^s.vM 

FtlU ffitwl flNiltrsKC •n4 cHicihility t>''/'i 

Number of women eligible hH.iHtil 

Percenuge who vote '/fj in K5 

111 1W8, 4^) ptT «'-»il i*f llif total v«*l«' wa!» 1 a .1 hy lli«* 
WOItl«*ri Afl'l thr^r wtf r|ri tMl to tlic t .i-maluititr , u * K'flM.iblr 

result in A Stuti* wli' re* iikii 00 tjr^4tly out tiiiintM-i woiiini. 

Women in Offficial Povitione. All offi<c?) ai^ open to 
women ttn<t tiM'y liav*- Im'-ii lintel to tlit- Jfoiiv of Ut-^^f 
e«fnUtivr« ttiiil to vaiioiii} loiiitty aii<l i jty oIIh t :>. Jii VH)i) flir 
l^giftluturr |/u^4«'«l u hill * K'iMptiiii; wonifit liom jiny .-ir-tvi'*-. 
but llii« wttii vcioi'l hy tlic <iov«'riior, in rf:>|iori!>c to .1 pioit r>t 

from lIlC WOIIK'M t)l«'ril:>rlvi':). Jl In Itot i l|:>loltl4l y lol Wolll* 11 

io «crve, hjw<rvrr, ^Acpt in t»p*'i iai ra^tQ, 

LegieUtlon* 'V\\v followinfj law« arc amoii|/ \\ui^f. (a^^i'd 
iince the graniitiK ol •iiiiiat/*'- 



rj 



Lew HiNbffiM KHiiiMfiitf llft-K"! M'lniiif l.iiwif of \H\\\\, \m\t.»- ',\*<iM\ ; 

Mltflfllf Htf«( lit |/nil<-< lloif f<^r Kit-In I'f Ih IMIIIM', pNitf |07> inllllf 

lnlilNg llliriirl«« Mfi'l rMi'llMtf i«#«fifih iiiiil HiiiiM<rl/liiK h imi r'/i liidr 

M«lMf«NMfM<' f<'iKl«- i^r Itllfl, M«r (Ml 1 1 , |<i|i||fliJK Nl It H«| '.\ |h r ''III 
df iM'll«^fl f<ifi/J Nmfl'fM'''l''**'^ Mf< h y<Hi to 1^- u\i\i\\tt\ Ui ffiuliilNlh ti'UifA 
llt»niri«'tf, till* lHMm« I'f l/f 'Immii'N tt'Mii llnl '•fiii|ill<'il liy Kinfi- |(«fMr<l 
«if K4lJ<'llt|«>|| /ifHiiif, M<'(- I'HKo ^^lllhllMlllfl|f h HIuI<- iJliiMfy <'<fiM 



MhwI'M, f'OU«f«tlri|( '/f Itif t'r''cl'l<'til of Ihi* HlHl^ \',n\^frm\\y, Itif KInIk 
ikllH'ffill^fiH«'lit or r<il;M*' lfj«»Mi« Mom. fill' Ht'tt'lHry of Mtnft- miif fim 
Air«#flM'y Ui^fiTfil 'l^uiw* of KMf.'} . lloOKi mil 11(4 1 ; iftovldluir for « 



d^tMiriNM^ni of <loiiic»t|f n'lt-N**' lij fiji- t4iHif' t.'iily<r«liy Unmk', |fH|/M 
411(1 : Ni^niilf Mtil IMii; m(m1 f''t' n i-oiiinf of Iflurcv on itotii' flli' 
iMi«'nf'*' In tlif St'n(\fmy *if l^ntio tmttu\f, tmv*' *il , lloiioi' lilll Wl) ; 
ArntHl^llKtifuir Mfi lri«lti«irlul Ihfortfi K'-l»ool rHuifit', {mv \'i lloii»;« 
Hlfl StOf ; A I'liri* f'^itfl Aft Uhhii', imitf on; lloovi' Kill '.l7; uikI 

giving N tfMfrl1^d I^OfflMH flit- MIfllf fttfht It/ tfiHlftii Hfl^ <llc!|f«f»i of Ifff 

piriHH^rtf Nil N tif«rriir4 rHNti Utfrnf, Iihitc :nt, Hfimif Mill ;t'ii 

A (crlcN of lilllit iM'tjiuri-'t oiHfi ftit< ^tt(«tl«frj of ihi- Hfntt' ||«,iit-f] 
«if ll«'«Mti, lo ffrw-Nl th<- fMli' of tiMiiifrf f«/tf^ hikI <1riiK». fo piovl't" 
for vNiillnry <oh'1HloH^ tri all olfi«-«-« wUi'tf fo'Mf prt»«loi I* mt* iiic|i«ri«4 
«#r i-iiiMtlt'/i lo ilti' iMilfll' . Mfof io * itrtf for ih<- |»iilill(- litNliii In tfili*<r 
iMrfl'UlMri! f TM I ; A jitirf m«^ Uw iili4 oflitr liJ*-MiiUtcii <1«>iili(U*-ft (o 
Ii«e«itt ib«i furuiirii MUll;. 
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UTAH 

Males Females Total 

IH^NiUtioii» 1910 196^963 177.488 373,449 

Equal suffrage during Territorial Days 1870-1877 

Ftall equal suffrage and eligibiltty 1896 

Number of women eligible 55,500 

Percentage of women eligible who vote 85 to 90 

Women in Official Positiona. Women are eligible to all 
State offices. One woman was elected to the hrst State 
Senate and several have been elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the present house there are lour women. 
Women have been appointed in considerable numbers as 
county clerks, treasurers, recorders, auditors, assessors, and 
county superintendents of schools. 

Legislation. Since their enfranchisement Utah women have aided 
in 8oi*uring measures provldinK for equal pay for equal work for 
teachers : raisins the age of protection for young giria to 18 ; eatah- 
lishing free public libraries in cities and towns; requiring In ail 
schools and educational institutions supported wholly or partly br 

fuiblic funds, systematic instruct iou in physiology :ind nyglena. Includ- 
ng the effects of stimuluuts and narcotics; providing for a course of 
free lectures every year at the capital on sanitary science, h;rgicne, 
and nursing : providing for a curfew bell at U p. m. to keep cbiidreQ 
off the streets at night ; making it a misdemeanor for any minor to 
buy, accept, or have in his possession, cigarettes, tobacco, opium, or 
any other narcotic : providing for the protection of dependent, 
neglected, or ill-treated children, and for the punishment of the per- 
sons responsible : requiring the establishment of kindergartens lo 
towns of a specified size : prohibiting traffic In women ; prohibiting 
the employment of children in certain industries ; prohtoltlnf the 
employment of women more than nine hours a day or flfty-fournours 
a week ; providing for medical examination of school children ; author 
ising boards of nealtb to take certain steps to protect the public 
against venereal disease ; providing for sanitary inspection of slaughter 
houses and other places where foodstuffs are prepared ; forcing wife- 
deserters to pay u certain sum for the support of their families; 
?iving local option on the liquor question. Women have practically 
he same rights over their independent property as men. 

In 1011, the following laws were passed: Prevent traffic In women; 
prohibiting the employment of any child under 14 years of age 111 any 
occupation dangerous to physical or moral welfare. 
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CALIFORNIA 

M«l«' Krmnlr Totitl 

PopulMtlon, 1910 \,^^^,o7H \j)rA^7\ i.s77M9 

Full tqutfl »uftriiK« and cllKlhlllty ()< tnlirr lOtli. I'^ll 

Number of women ellRlble (i7il^(t7 

Pcrcentasc of women elii^blc who vot« /^5 tn H() 

Number of Women Votlni{. Iti Cntlfornln, ftirrr nrr Ir^'i.!} 
tttrtf (n rvrry KM) womimi, nfirl riKHrrn tiiiiAt lir trt'HKlrfl iti 
Oint tlKhfi In tlir mhmiIi )p»1 rlrrtinti )ti I.oa Anui-l(*q« 10||. 
f(J.^H4 wohirn t-cirUtrtMl )ti lr<«4 tlutn n tfintHlt'fl Hhhv < htr 
WfitnHtr<9 clnb rr«l»lrfT»l nvct I7,(MK) w«»iim'Ii )ti li'p«» tlmit Irii 
ilnyfi. Nliif'ly Hvi' inr niH nf tl»r rM»Utrr«wl w«»nirn vnfril. 
hi SNi-fHtuMttn nt tltr picqidrtitint prinmry, n ttillr nvet 40 
fffr rrttt (»f rr^lAtcnd wMHii'n vntcfl. 

Meport of Berkeley, Ciillfornlii, City Election, April 26, 1913 

Total registration IH.VV 

Men reglfitered ^JMMt li.V^n 

Women regletered m/iTiI Afi'/,, 

Total vote H/i/n 

Men voted AXM '^(^'^ 

Women voted .f./o/ AVU 

Percentage of regliitered men votlna 4'^' m 
Percentage of reglntered womi>n voting 4r' /' ;. 

Percentage of total reglntratlon voting 4h':o 

hi 16 (Mit of ,V prn-)ti(-tf9 of llir rity prN< HcHlly Ml \wt mil. 
or niofr nf ttir rr^hh-trrt pcr^oftA mr wotiHti. 

In M prr<'ifM-t<», ntir fpniMrr nf tlir city, w«>iiirtt (-h<)I 50 per 

rent, or ttiorc nf tlir votr. 

'riir lurffrt- wotiirirs voir wma r««»t In prrrliirts wlii't-r llir 
profiprroim pt-nffqqinfml nut] iMtoitictt^ piopjr tcqlitr 

Tbi* «)tttrtltrr wotnnii'^ voir wmo (H«)t iti tlir tiiMiiiiffK-tiiritti^ 

Hn<l tHiiorifiij 9(-( tinii, iiiitiiMv Ml'iliii tlir WHtrt- flnllt. 

TIm* wvfrfli»r WMMtiifi'o voir wn«» rM«?t ifi llir pffriiiitq wlM*rp 
prfi^otiA of iiHMlrjDt iiMiUft}. rtrrl4() Htot nifrlititiii <), livr. 
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According to the ''California Outlook** the total registra- 
tion in Los Angeles, qualified for the municipal election, was 
171,025. The number of men registered was 97.186, or 56.9 
per cent, of the total. The registration of the women footed 
up to 73,839, or 43.1 per cent, of the total. 

The total vote was 89,831— only ^2.5 per cent, of the regis- 
tration. 

The vote by men was 52.731. 

The vote by women was 37,100. 

The percentage of registered men voting was 54.2. 

The percentage of registered women voting was 50.2. 

The percentage of total vote cast by men was 58.7. 

The percentage of the total vote cast by women was 4U. 



Legislation. The rallfornla lA^KMuinr^ (101») wan tbo Arst to 
mt'H n\ncp. womfn havf hnd 11m* Imllot. It In Mild to have mad<> a finer 
record In the way of advanced lexlHlatlon dcnlrcd hy wonif*D than the 
LeffiMlttiireti of the put 25 year* put together. Here la a Hat ot Its 
main achl<*vetii<'DtN : 

The Mothera* Pension Law, granting aid to needy parents In order 
to keep the children at home rather than hare them committed to 
institutions. 

The Health Certificate Law, requiring a certlfleate of freedom from 
venereal dlscasca of all men before obtaining marriage licenses. 

The Minimum Wage Law, creating a commlfialon to Inveetigate the 
condltlouM of InduNtry of women and children, with power to Invoke 
a minimum wage In Industrlea paying leMH than a living wage. 

The ICed Light Abatement and Injunction I^iw, placing the responil- 
bllity of diNorderly houHCN upon th<* ownera and leaaeea rather than 
upon the InmateN, and forbidding such housei. 

The Joint OuardlonNhlp Law, giving mothcra equal rights over their 
minor children. 

The Juvenile Court Law, separating dependent from delinquent 
children. 

The ezteniilon of the Klght-hour Law for Women to include workers 
in apartment houaea and nuraca in training. 

The Age of Conaent Law, raising the age from 16 to 18. 

Tlie Htate Training Hchool for OlrU, providing a aeparate institution 
for glrJN. with the mont approved correctional methoda and thorough 
vocational training. 

The TeacherN* I'enNlon Law, granting penalons of $500 a year to all 
tettcherN who have been In aervlce 80 yeartt. 

The Net Container Law, apedfylng that packages shall show the 
amount of net contenta. 

The WelghtN and .Meaaurea Law. providing for a complete standard 
of welghtH and meaaurea and n'gular inapectlon of dealera. 

The itobt'i'tN bill, forbidding the deatructlon of any foodstaff flt for 
humao <-oriMuuiptlon. (All New York houaekei'pera groaned wlien they 
rend of (iirKocM of flah being deliberately destroyed in order to keep 
the price up.> 
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Thn HiNlft (Mvll HttrvlcH I.nw, lirliitfiiiK prNi'Mrnlly nil Htnlo rmpliiyntiM 

Mllllrr UlU IIHM'II W»»l'Vll'n. 

'I'lift ffnittltitt tif It H(nh> tltiiiHltitf nml litimltfi'ntlim ('oiiiinlMldit (it 
tii'rpnro for llio riiiiiltiH of InimlMrMinM wMli tlm opntiliiK uf (ho rititHmN 
i*MnNl. 

I'rUun llf^ronti ; nil HmilniiriiM ^nrfpl roi* ttiiin1i«r nrn iniiilo IihIo 
Iprmltmit' : HlrHMjNi'knlM nihI nilil nIimwci'm nro pi'iililliM^il, mtil Mi-rnnun 
ni««titM nrti mmln for ihi« pnymi'iH of witu<«M (o Ninir'ft prhttit t'tuiviifrt 
Htiil fnt* MHHlNlntit'o til fllMrlmt'uiMl iiI'Imiiihmn. 

TI10 Milk liiMpiM'dim l.iiw, priiviillitu for utrlfl ri«t(iiliHliin of iliilrloM. 

Tht« WIiHp HIiivo I.nw. pnililliKliiK (riittlr In wiunnit lMt|wi<rii ruuiilli«M. 

Tlip TuInm'i'iiIiimIm I.nw, pruvjilliiu fur (hi« r<MMii*(lim of nil nui'lt mni^n. 

Amf«tii1mi>ii( hi llm lli|iiiii' InwM, rnrlilitilliiK Mit< huIo nf lliptur ImMwimmi 
y Nitil n. m. 

Tliff I'rtinlliiti of n (•ommlttMliut (o Invi'NtlKNin tbi« (jiinNlliin nf ntil nu** 

pPtlHlttltH, 

'rtto Workmnn'M rnmitiinNnHiiti I.mw, riMjitlrliiu rnmputMory iMtiiipriinn 
(Inn fnr liiJiirli'M, iiiiii i*«(nlillMlilitu it n.vHiiMn nf H(n(n huliiHlrlnl 
liiMitrntti'f*. 

Tito Wntor rntinrrvndnn I.hw, 0n(nli|lnttlltu n WiKor rniitinUMtnii 
Willi nildinfKy nvor nil wnlor lit (Itn HInio (NuiMorvrtdnit In n Fttiti|i«-( 
In wlilrli dto wnnton nf (^iiMfnriilii Itiivi* lithon kooii IttlotoNl. 

'I'ltft I'Hyi'tiopiidili' I'liriilo I.nw, prnvlillttu fnr dto pni'iiln nf prrmitm 
nionlnlly nlmnriiiiil lni( imi ilmtuornitNly ItiMnito, timlor (lio niMinily nf 

payi<hoplt(ll|0 pUfnlo nftli'iM-M. 

Th*t IHIt llnnrd I.nw, llntllhttf lillllinnnh (n (on roo( In liriultl nnd 
prnlllllKhlH Npllo foliroH nf inniM* (linil dtn( lio||tlil, 

Tito llnHlnnty l<nw, rotjitlrinu fndtoi'H (n lioip Mitppni'(. lllouldninlo 
clillitrpn, 

A Inw itrovltlInK rnr dio HlorlllMnllnn of liimnlon of limnno HHylnniM 
•ti<t rnrtnln i*onvlo(pi. 

Thf« ortinditn of ntoHiioKn oonlml (llfttflolH. 

Tito rouiitrt«uion( of II10 wIfo'M nlunnlnro In IokhIUo dto nHHlKoiuont 
nf « iiinn H WHiirH. 

TI10 nmi*n<lmon( (n dm ritlid l.nlMir I.nw rnlnlnu dto nuo ttniH of 
rhilfl workpfM front (wiOvo (n nftoon. 

Mm. Nnwnrd A. Hlnunm Niyn In Thr Wumiih'H flulhUH of f.riN 
>lHf/rfr«i' ' 'Tlil*i irroril hIhiwh In dio innni ronrrotr fnrnt pitMllilo 
why woinon nonl dto liHlint nml Itnw dmy omo dmlr pnwor fnr Hip 
niiiHi«rvMdoii of linnmnlly npil dto ptonrrvntion nf dto lionto." 

WASHINGTON 

Mttlr Kriimlr 

Population, 1910 o.SH/ifM AHSj:'/ 

Buffragt •x«rcU«d by women for tho Territorial 

laKlslature 
School •uffraRC granted to women 
Full equal euflfraae and cliRibility 
Number of women ellaible 
Percentage eligible wbo vote 

Women in Official Poeltlone. Wmnrn nrr MrrvitiK ni inrtn 
brm of thr I.rui^Intntr, *)lHlr ruiprtiidriulriil of rcIiooIn, prcni* 
drntiat elector, and In minor oniom. 



Tci(;il 


l.l'M.W) 


IHH.) IKN/ 


lH«i(l 


l«il() 


I70.(XH) 


Hf) In *>r^ 
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Legiilation. The following laws (1911 Legislature) have 
been largely due to the women voters: 

An eight hour bill for working women, excepting those 
employed in fruit and fish canneries; providing for the recall 
of state officers; restoration of supreme judgeships to direct 
primaries; an employers' liability bill, providing for the 
compensation of injured workmen or their dependents. This 
abolishes the doctrine of "contributory negligence" and takes 
the matter of compensation out of the jurisdiction of the 
courts; providing for the commission plan of government for 
cities of from 2,500 to 20,000; the women's protests brought 
about the defeat of a bill legalizing prize fights. 

KANSAS 

Male Female Total 

Population, 1910 885,912 805,037 1,690,949 

Limited school suffrage and eligibility for women 1861 

Town Council and Town School Board suffrage and 
eligibility for women with the right to vote on 
the issue of bonds for school purposes 1887 

Bond suffrage for women 1903 

Full equal suffrage and eligibility for women Nov. 5th, 1912 
Number of women eligible, about 400,000 

Votes at Municipal Elections in Kansas 
Place. 1887. 1901. 1911. 

Men. Wonrnn. Men. Women. Men. Women. 

253 cities 76,629 28,587 

Kansas 3,956 1,042 8,900 4,582 

Topcka 4,5m 1,049 7,338 5,335 9,538 6,105 

Fort Scott 1,273 425 1,%9 1,270 

Leavenworth ... 3,967 2,467 5,590 3,108 

Wichita 3,312 2,964 

Of the above returns those for the 253 cities were made up 
from official returns. Those of 1911 are oflficialv 
Women in Official Positions. Fifty women have been 
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Aldermeilt five t^nlicr JiulgrM, (»nis ritv Mttornry. In lH^>ri, m 
rc>turn (rum ImH tlir ctiuiuifM iili«>wril ilmt twnity wtmit*!) 
wert) cmiiity huprriiitt^ndfuu ot nilititiU uiul 554 wni^ tiiM vini4 
uii «chuiil lumiilMi Hy 1*>(N), Hlutiit twtMity-hvi' woiiirii Imd 
bmi t^ltii'tvd iiiuynrM (if hiuitllfi* hiwiiii; in Hrvriiil i'tkuva tlir 
wh(tlt) luiMrd of uldrriiirii wtn* whuumi. In luK) idiiy-uint) 
wuineu yttfv county kuptMintvudvulti ol hcIukiU. 



ARIZONA 

PopuUtlon, 1010 11H,574 H^'m J04..tM 

School Board luffrAge and eUttibllUy fiir wnntt^n 1HH5 

Kttll tqual lulfrage and elialbUity Nnvrmlif r Stli. \^)\J 

Number of women eliaible tn vntr. ulmut M).(HMi 



OREGON 

Population. 1010 .W^Jt^S JHH.MH) nrj.7h5 

Woman luifrage for Bchool TrufiteeH and School 

Taaea \H7H 

Bttlfrage and eligibility tu School HoardH l«>r WMtnun 1H*iH 
Pull equal ■uflraae and eliuihility Nov. 5th. VnJ 

Number of women eligihlv tn v«it(*. <tlM»tU IHtMHM) 

Leglalatlon. In W.\, \\\v mininmni wiww hill, tlir wiilnwh* 
peUMlon hill, und the tiuihri'M i ivil bciviic hill wau \\i\Auvi\ 



ALASKA TlilRKlTOKY 

Population, 1010 M.JSri 

Pull equal HuiTrage PJLl 

Number of women eligible to vott^ 4,tKH) 
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PACTS CONCfiRNINO THB STATB HAVING 

LIMITED SUPPRAQB 

ILLINOIS 

Males Females Total 

Population, 1910 2.911,674 2,726»917 5,638,591 

School eUgibUity 1873 

Limited school suffrage 1891 

Limited elective franchise 1913 

Number of women eligible to vote, about 1,125,000 



n^HE BILL GRANTING LIMITED SUFFRAGE TO 

THE WOMEN OF ILLINOIS 

48th G. A.— Senate Bill No. 63—1913 

A BILL 

For an Act granting women the right to vote for presidential 
electors and certain other officers, and to participate and vote 
in certain matters and elections. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of 
Illinois, represented in the General Assembly: That all 
women, citizens of the United States, above the age of 21 
years, having resided in the State one year, in the county 
ninety days, and in the election district thirty days next 
preceding any election therein, shall be allowed to vote at 
such election for Presidential Electors, member of the State 
Board of Equalization, Clerk of the Appellate Court, County 
Collector, County Surveyor, members of Board of Assessors, 
members of Board of Review, Sanitary District Trustees, and 
for all officers of cities, villages and towns (except police 
magistrates), and upon all questions or propositions sub- 



* Bill wa8 introduced February 11, 1013, passed JttBO 11, 1913, sad 
became a law July 1, li^l3. 
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titittrd l(» n V'ltr of the clri'lorN nf ^iicti iniitii('ip.ililirN nr 
ollirr |>olitical divihioiu i»f thin Slu(<*, 

Sec. Z. All Niii'li W(»iiu-ii itiuy uliii» voir tur tlir fulluwiiiu 
towiuhip oDicrrN: SiiprrviNt^rN, Town (Ink, Ainiriirior, ( ol 
Irctor uiHJ lliKliwHy (dititiiuiiioiirr, uiid inuy aUo pailiciputr 
ttiitl votr ill uti iiiiituul uihI uprriul (own iiirriJttKii in (lit* (own 
Nliip ill which mich drcMion fliii(rirl Nhull )»r, 

Srr, .1. SrpMruIr Imllot hoxm und liull<i(!i nhull Uv proviilril 
fffir women whii-h haliolii nhall ci'iKahi (lu* nunir^ <if \\\v 
t'Mn(licla(rii for mich itUuvn wltirh utr (n hr vod-tl fur and (lir 
Rpri'ittl (|iirH(ionii iinhnit((r(l u^ afoimaiil, ami (lie* halli<(i i;in( 
by wollirn fthllll hr c-unvuhHrcj wi(ll (lir iillirt hallii(h i as\ (ot 
mull i>nic'rrN ami on nthli iiurNdoim. Al any rtm li rlcifiun 
wlirrr rrKii»(ia(iiitl In rc'f|niir<l, woinrii nhall lrHiM(f*l in (hr 
Nunir iimiinrr un inulr vo(^l^ 



LIST OP ClflRF 0FFICR8 FOR WHICH WOMKN IN 
ILLINOIS MAY AND MAY NOT VOTIC 

Muy votr for (hmr (crnHnl hy H(u(n(r): Nutiotial I'tmi- 
ilriilijil rlrcloiN, .S(u(r Ifnivrinily ttiinlrrM. ( onnty ( <il 
Irrtor, Nurvryi»r, itirnilHtH l»i>urtl ul unHi*iiiiorii, iiinntM-tn hdunl 
of rrvirw, nanilaiy dintiitl (inKtrr^i. ( iiim May<»t, utdii 
inrn, lily clrik, nty tifUhiirrr, tity attmnry. V ilhiKt ^ \*ir', 
idrni villuK<* houtd, inrinhrm houid of tiuntrr.i. vdiaK'' (Ink. 
villttK<* trriiNUirr, Towniiliipii Snpri vitior, town dnk. IhkIi 
wuy c'oiiiiiiiniiionrr, inmrinicirH, ccdlrctorH. MuiuU und l.iltlr 
HhIIoI On ull priipitiiitiiinH or cpirhiintiN iiuhitiittrd to voir to 
rjrctorN of iiiunicipulitirii or f»tlirr potilicul divinion. 

May not vi»tr for thriir (rirutrd by CiiiiHtitntiiin): Ihiitrd 
StMtm Srnatr, inrtnhrm of (otiKl **>»»• nirinhriM id l.r^inlatnir, 
leuvrtniir, hnitrnutit K<'Vrrii(ir, m-crrtuiy uf Slate. St.i(r an 
dii(*r (»f pnldic aiciMintH, Slatr tiranntn, NnpriiiitriiilrMt id 
pnldic innttin lion, attornry limnal, jndKm of Suptrinr, Ap 
prilati*. ( lit ml, Snpfiiot. I'udiair ami < liimnal ( ouil^i and 
clrik* of tlimr rouitii; juNticrii ol thr pruii* and pojii r itmu- 
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istrates, constables, State's slttorney, county conlinissioncrs, 
county judge, county clerk, sheriff, county treasurer; coroner, 
recorder of deeds. 

CANADA 

Males Females Total 

Population, 1911 3.821.050 3,383,742 7,204,772 

Municipal suffrage granted to women in — 
Ontario 1884 British Columbia 1888 

New Brunswick 1886 Prince Edward Island 1888 

Nova Scotia 1887 Quebec 1892 

Manitoba 1888 

Women have School Suffrage wherever it exists through- 
out Canada, and have eligibility except in Quebec 
School suffrage granted to women: 

British Columbia 1891 Prince Edward Island 1899 

School eligibility granted: 

British Columbia 1891 Nova Scotia 1895 

New Brunswick 1893 Prince Edward Island 1899 

(compulsory in 1896) 

County Council suffrage for women in New Brunswick 
since 1886 

BRITISH HONDURAS 

Males Females Total 
Population 29.374 20.084 40,458 

Municipal suffrage for women in capital town of Belize 1911 
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RUROPB 

BCANDINAVtA 
PtNLAND 

Population HiMitiDnK to (Itr limt I'rttmm (IMCMVI, .f,(riV,«V4. 

Mpii, \MhHUi, Wnmrti, l,.*i.1H.5M. 
Commutiil francMiif (rtiml), wMlMiiit rItKttittMy fur 

wotnrti IHO.1 

Cotntnunal fritichluc (tiftmn), wHIimih pU^WiWHy \nr 

Political franthlfie ami cIlKlMIIfy ftir wMiiiPit IVO/ 

NMHitfvt- fif Tti'iAM NiimliKf uf l'o»-f«hiffKP <»f 

QiinIMM Im VmIii. VtifPM lli'itirtloil. VmIi'm MPfoNlMl 

idun oiM.nin mi.mvd 4\*SMin ^Tilmm o(«<( ohm 

mm maoa ♦»•»!>*•»» 4m»,Nf 4rj.7i«»o vm ono 

IwtM 4n(<i)ir) QfM.itio 'iiMi.NHit nnft.tin.l nm no 9 

liiM ni^.MM 707/^4/ 4hi<4iii NH7,n<in orni nm 

Mill* Ntid >'p||Mo»i« 

Wii|f|i»H M*>tMin«<« llif I'fiivlMflHl I Met iti (lfi> \t-nrn 

HPlNllttll (»» 

MH)7. imm I iMimn imMi 11 loto mmi 1007 tt. 
MM \'A (I (1 n ni 

« 7 n IV .1.1 



tjlliiMii i»r Wmm'ti. . ft 
Wi<lrNtP'irr|ilMrt'ti Ml 



t^toMMNiif gup^'M 4 I It IM in in 14 ko 
Mti|irpmp f'liiiri I tin 

T«l«l 'A'A lin '«7 wo tfl " ytf 1117 



NOKWAY 

Population, /,m,7H.* Mnt, Lr»-.77.<; WnmrM, l.?.1r,,rKW. 
School vote anil rllKltillHy umtHrd fu wntiii'ti tHN9 

Communitl vot# ami fllalitlHty utau^f^t] in wnttif tt 1'>(M 

Vote anil ellathtltty for the lealitlatlon Kt^Aotnl in 

WtilMffl l*JCi7 

Pull auffraKt IVIJ 
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SWEDEN 

Population, 5,521,943. Men, 2,698,975; Women, 2.822,968. 

Communal franchise without eligibility for unmar- 
ried women 1862 
School Board franchise for women 1862 
Ecclesiastical franchise for women 1862 
School Board and Poor Law Relief Committee eligi- 
bility for women 1889 
Eligibility of Women to Communal and Church 

Councils 1909 

DENMARK 

Population. 2,757,076. Men, 1,337,900; Women, 1,419,176. 

Poor Law Boards franchise and eligibility for women 1907 
Communal Franchise and Eligibility for women 1908 

ICELAND 

Population, 85,188. Men, 41,083; Women, 44,105. 

Communal and ecclesiastical franchise for unmar- 
ried women 1882 

Communal and ecclesiastical franchise and eligi- 
bility for women (married or unmarried) in 
Reykjavik and Hafnarfjordur 1908 

Franchise and eligibility for all local bodies for 

women (married or unmarried) 1909 

ISLE OF MAN 

Males Females Total 
Population, 1911 23.953 28,081 52,034 

This small island lying equidistant from England, Scotland 
and Ireland has a legislative body of its own, the House of 
Keys, for which the right to vote was granted to women 
owners in 1881 and extended to women ratepayers in 1892. 
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1833 



THE UNITED KINGDOM OP GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND 



Population, 1911 



Males Females Total 

22,012,872 23,352.727 45,365,599 

Ekigland and Wales 

Males Females Total 

17,448,476 18,626,793 36,075,269 



Population, 1911 

Poor Law Guardians to be elected by ratepayers 
Municipal suffrage, but not eligibility, provided for 
qualified women. Municipal Corporation Elec- 
tions Act (32 and 33 Vic. c. 55) 

School Board suffrage and eligibility for qualified 
unmarried women for the new established 
School Boards. The Education Act, 1870 (33 
and 34 Vict. c. 75.). Right to sit as elected 
members taken away in 1902 when the duties 
of School Boards were handed over to the 
County Councils, to which women could not be 
elected. Education Act, 1902 

Woman elected as a Poor Law Guardian for the 
first time 

County Council suffrage (including that for the 
London County Council) but not eligibility, 
provided for qualified unmarried women in the 
Act establishing these bodies (51 and 52 Vic. 
c. 41) 

Urban and Rural District Council suffrage and 
eligibility for qualified women, married or un- 
married, by the Act establishing these bodies. 
The Act further removes the disability of mar- 
ried women to vote for Poor Law Guardians, 
deprives women of the right to vote as owners 
and provides that, in addition to the electors, 
residents shall also be eligible for election (56 
and 57 Vict. c. 73) 
16 
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London Borough Councils substituted for London 
Vestries and women lose their right to sit but 
not their right to vote by the London Govern- 
ment Act, 1899 1899 

London County Council suffrage disability of mar- 
ried women removed by the London County 
Council Electors Act (63 and 64 Vict. c. 29) 1900 

Town Council, County Council (including the Lon- 
don County Council) and London Borough 
Council eligibility conferred on women by the 
Qualification of Women Act, 1907 (7 Ed. VIL 
c. 33) 1907 

Scotland 

Males Females Total 

Population. 1911 2,307,60o 2,451,842 4,759,445 

School Board suffrage and eligibility provided for 
qualified women for these newly established 
bodies by the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872 
(35 and 36 Vict. c. 62) 1872 

Town Council suffrage, but not eligibility, provided 
for qualified unmarried women by the Munic- 
ipal Electors (Scotland) Act, 1881 1881 

County Council suffrage* but not eligibility, pro- 
vided for qualified unmarried women, when 
these bodies were established by the Local Gov- 
ernment (Scotland) Act, 1889 (52 and 53 Vic. 
c. 50) 1889 

Parish Council suffrage and eligibility provided for 
qualified women, married or unmarried, when 
these bodies were established in place of the 
old Parochial Boards by the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1894 (57 and 58 Vic. c. 
58). These bodies act as Poor Law Guardians 
and correspond to the Boards of Guardians 
and District Councils of England, Wales and 
Ireland 1894 
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Town Council 8ti£Frage disability of married women 
removed by the Town Council (Scotland) Act, 
1900 (63 Vic. c. 49) 1900 

Town and County Council eligibility provided for 
qualified women, married or unmarried, by the 
Local Government (Scotland) Acts, 1907 (7 
Ed. VII. c. 4 and c. 48) 1907 

Ireland 

Males Females Total 

Population, 1911 2,186,804 2,195,147 4,381,951 

Poor Law Guardians to be elected by ratepayers 
by the Poor Law Guardian (Ireland) Act (1 
and 2 Vic. c. 56) 1837 

Belfast Town Council sufiFrage granted to qualified 

women by a local Act 1887 

Town Council suffrage granted to qualified women 
to the Councils of Blackrock and Kingston by 
local Acts 1894 

Poor Law Guardian suffrage and eligibility pro- 
vided for qualified unmarried women (59 and 
60 Vic. c. 5) 1896 

County Councils, Town Councils and District (both 
Urban and Rural) Councils established; suffrage 
for qualified women, married or unmarried, 
provided for th«se Councils and for Boards of 
Guardians; eligibility for men or women, who 
arc electors or residents, provided for the Dis- 
trict Councils but women not made eligible 
for election to Town or County Councils. 
Registration (Ireland) Act, 1898, Local Gov- 
ernment (Ireland) Act, 1898, and Adaptation 
Order, December 22nd, 1898 1898 

Town Council and County Council eligibility for 
qualified women, married or unmarried, pro- 
vided by the Local Authorities (Ireland) Quali- 
fication of Women Act, 1911 1911 
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OTHER GERMANIC COUNTRIES 

GERMAN EMPIRE 

Population (according to the census of 1910), 64,903,423. 
Men, 32,031.967; Women, 32,871.456. 
Communal Franchise. In several German States women 
are allowed a very restricted vote for the representation of 
rural communes. As a rule they can only vote by proxy. 
In 1912, a ruling was made whereby married women under 
certain circumstances are allowed to vote. No eligibility. 

AUSTRIA 

PopuUtion, 28,571,934. Men, 14,034,022; Women, 14,537,912. 

Suffrage for Provincial Diet to tax-paying women, who are 
large landed proprietors. As a rule they vote by proxy. 

Very limited communal vote in some provinces. No com- 
munal eligibility. 

BOHEMIA 

Population, 6,769,548. Men, 3,307,633; Women, 3,461,855. 
The franchise and eligibility for women for the 

Provincial Diet 1861 

Communal franchise for women except in Prague in 

Reinchenberg 1864 

NETHERLANDS 

Population, 5,945,155. Men, 2.944,079; Women, 3,001,076. . 

Communal franchise. The women of Holland are at pres- I 
ent as totally excluded from any share in local government 
as they are from the political franchise. 

SWITZERLAND 

Population. 1910, 3,741,971. 

Women do not possess any electoral rights either in the 
Commune or in the State. 
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THE LATIN COUNTRIES 

FRANCE * 
Population. 1911 .i6.6()1.5()9 

VotM and EUgibility. French w(«mt<n arc tit ill cxchHlrd 
from nil fornm of pdlttical election. They, however, have 
•oine voting rluht*, and. in certain canea. arc cliKihle lor 
election. 

They have form*i of iiufTraK<? in education, employment. 
C\(uncil of KxpertH. Commerce, diurch and Mutuul Insur- 
ance. They arc cliKthle for appointment to the Poor I.uw 
Relief Counciln. School Committees, and Cliarity Contniit- 
tcca. 

BBLQIUM 

Population. 1910 (cutimated December aint, 1910) 6.603.5H4 

Votai and EHglbnity. DelKinn women have no HufTruKe 
riuhta, except for the CounciU of Kxpertji (ContieiN hc.t 
Prud'llommcii), for which they KAtn<?(l the vote and cliKihility 
in 11H)9. 

Tha Political Vota. The Communal Vote, which women 
had when HelKium and Holland were united, waa taken from 
them when theac countries vcparatcd. 

ITALY 
Population, 1911 34.687.000 

Pranchita. Italian women acquired the rlffht to vote for 
CounciU of Experta (ConsieU dc rrudhommes) in 1907, and 
for CounciU of the Chamber* of Commerce, in 1912. 

Eligibility. Women have been elitfible to Poor Law Re- 
lief Comntitteea (ComminiiionN d'.\»iii«tance). nince 1H*X): to 
Commercial Courta (Tribinaux de Commerce), aince 1H93; 
and to School Committcea, aincc 1907. 
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SPAIN 

PopnUtion, 1910 19,588.688 

No women suffrage movement has yet arisen in Spain, 
not that the women take no interest in social questions, but 
because the majority of Spanish women who do take part in 
politics are free-thinkers. They wish first of all to oppose 
clericalism and to establish secular education. 

PORTUGAL 
Popolatioii, 5,975,000. 

The suffrage movement in Portugal is closely connected 
with the political situation m that country. The woman's 
movement was in its infancy when the leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party made an appeal to the women to come to their 
help in overthrowing the monarchy. The Republican League 
of Portuguese Women was founded, and was recognized as 
a political organization. This league played an important 
part in the establishing of the republic. The reward for 
their work was to be the political franchise. It caused both 
surprise and disappointment when the Franchise Bill brought 
in in 1911 excluded the women. Last year the senate adopted 
a bill conferring suffrage on all women over 25 on an edu- 
cational basis, but this has not been acted upon by the lower 
house. 

THE SLAVONIC COUNTRIES 

RUSSIA 

Total European 

Population, 1910 163,778,800 118,690,600 

Municipal and Administrative Vote. Women do not them- 
selves vote either for the Municipal Councils or for the Pro- 
vincial Councils (zemstvo), but those who pay the land tax 
according to the conditions applicable in each province have, 
since 1866, had the right to vote by proxy through their bui- 
bands, brothers, sons, grandsons, or sons-in-law; 
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7n thf firc'fionn of fhr noftility 11 womiin of ihr notyiliiy 
fttiiy iiftftoiMt ttM her proxy fi nmii of (hr nobility of thr Mmr 
diMrict. 

For thr tiiMitiitfriiirnt of uvhotAn tl^rrc Mrc nrvrrul hodirM. 

1. School H(}|iriU Imvr itdtnittrd wottirii oti thr Huinr 
trrtiiM UN ittrtt NN ittuMMurrM Miner 1M74. Moth ittrn und w(»ttirn 
tniiniitfrrN hMvc the ritfht to vote on qnnitionM ronirrninic 
thrir M-hool. 

2, (>Mnniitt(*c*fi Nrt up hy Moduli innnicipMl or provim inl 
(xrmMvo) r)rKMniy.Htioni« hiive thr powrr to consult rxprrtu 
of fithrr ikrx and xrc mm follows: 

(a) I'rrpfiriitory ConttnittcrN in whirh hoth mm And 
wotnrn huvr thr Hunir riuht fff voting. 

(h) Kxrcutivr (ontniittrrN an which only thr mrnihrrfi 
(inuniripNl or provincial) tiikr purt. 

(r) MrdicHl (ontniittrrN of thr provincr (/rnutvo) on 
which womrn doctorw huvr thr Muntr fit{ht<t an 
nirn. Thin in trur mUo of thr town<*. Imt there 
Arr vrry frw ninnicipAl niedicAl coninitttrrA. 

Pnhlic Poor ttrlirf ('oininittrr« do not rxlut. Thrrr wrr, 
howrvrr, privutr philunthropic fiodirN, whofir ohj«*< t ii to 
hrlp thr poor, und whoNr nirinhrrii, ntrn nnd wnmrn, huvr 
thr NAtnr riuhtfi. 

VVonirn hAvr no votrN for tnrmhrrN of thr ConitnittrrA 
which itnpoNr thr tuxrN. 

Political Vote. For thr Irjiiftluturr (f)ontim fniprriiilr) 
womrn niAy not votr in prrfion hut muy upiMiint mi thrir 
prftxirN to vr>tr for thrni thrir hnNtmndN, hrothrrti, Annn, 
urAndfionA, <tr mtun in Iaw. 

BULGARIA 
Population, 1910 4,^2'K\m 

Rllglblllty. In 1<X)H. HultfAtiun womrn wrrr niMdr rliKlfdr 
for AptMiintmrnt to Schnnl ConnciU, thr b«»dir« which Ap 
point hoth thr tneii und thr womrn tntchrtii of thr pritnary 
•chuuU. Thii li the tmc victory In Uulxaritt. 
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Suffrage Propaganda. Several different feminist societies, 
founded after 1889, combined in 1900, to form the Union of 
Bulgarian women, which became an auxiliary of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance in 1906. At a Congress 
held in 1908 it decided to work for the municipal franchise 
and instructed its Executive to organize a campaign. 

SERVIA 

Males Females Total 

Population, 1910 1,503,511 1,408,190 2,911,701 

Woman Suffrage has been discussed in Servia for many 
years. In 1902, the Senate voted in favor of a bill conferring 
votes on women, but the tragic events immediately following 
prevented the ultimate adoption of the reform. It was not 
until 1909 that an Association for Woman Suffrage was 
founded. Its activities have been compulsorily in abeyance 
for several months (1913). The political parties seem to be 
all in favor of votes for women. 



OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

HUNGARY 

Population, 20,886,487. Men, 10,345,333; Women, 10.541.154. 

Communal Franchise. In Hungary a woman who is of 
age, unmarried, a widow, or legally separated from her hus- 
band, possesses the active, indirect communal franchise on a 
property basis. That is to say she can vote, but not in per- 
son, only by means of a male proxy. 

ROUMANIA 

Estimated Population, 1910 6,966,000 

Administrative Conmiittees. Women have voted for 
School Committees since 1891, but possess no other electoral 
right. 
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Poor Relief is not nationally organized, but women play 
an important part in the administration of private charities 
for the relief of the poor. 

Political Vote. The question of woman suffrage has hardly 
arisen in Roumania. The Socialist Party, which stands for 
adult suffrage, is the only one which recognizes the principle 
of the political equality of the sexes. 



TURKEY^GREECE— MONTENEGRO 

Population: 

Turkey in Europe (mainland only) 6,130,200 

Greece (1907) 2,631,952 

Montenegro 250,000 

Turkish women have no voting rights. 
It has not been possible to get any definite information re- 
garding Greece and Montenegro. 



AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
NEW ZEALAND 



Population, 1911 










Males 


Females 


Total 


1. Excluding Maories 


531,910 


476,558 


1,008,468 


2. Maories 


28,475 


23,369 


49,844 



School Board sufiFrage and eligibility granted to women 1877 
Mnnicipal suffrage and eligibility granted to women 

ratepayers 1886 

Municipal suffrage and eligibility extended to the 

wives and husbands of ratepayers 1899 

Pirllamentary suffrage, but not eligibility, granted to 

women by the Electoral Act, 1893 1893 

Number of women qualified to vote and voting. — Number of 
women qualified to vote is almost as great as the men. (See 
Ubk, page 184^} 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 

Males Females Total 

Population, April 3. 1911 2,313.035 2,141,970 4,455,005 

Women granted suffrage and eligibility both for the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
Federal Commonwealth Parliament, on the same 
terms as men 1902 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Males Females Total 
Population, April 3, 1911 207,358 201,200 408,558 

• Municipal suffrage, but not eligibility, granted to 

women 1880 

School Boards of advice are elected by the parents of 
children at school, one vote being given to each 
household, which may be cast by either the father 
or mother 1892 

Destitute Boards are nominated bodies, on which 

women have been placed since 1897 

The franchise and eligibility for the South Australian 
Legislative Assembly and the franchise but not eligi- 
bility for the Legislative Council granted to women 
on the same terms as to men by the Constitutional 
Amendment Act 1894 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Males Females Total 
Population, April 3, 1911 161,565 120,549 282,114 

Municipal franchise granted to women, but not eligi- 
bility 1871 

The franchise but not eligibility for the Western Aus- 
tralian Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly 
granted to women on the same terms as to men, 1899 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 

Males Females Total 
Population, April 3, 1911 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 

Municipal su£Frage but not eligibility granted to 
women 1867 

SufiFrage for the New South Wales Legislative Assem- 
bly granted to women on the same terms as to men 
by the Women's Franchise Act, 1902, but not eligi- 
bility 1902 
The Legislative Council is nominated, not elected. 

The Local Government Shires Act, 1905, establishes 
Shire Councils with votes and eligibility for both 
men and women 1905 

The Local Government Act, 1906 (a consolidating 
Act), provides that women as well as men shall be 
eligible to vote for Shire and Town Councils. Males 
only are made eligible to be elected, so apparently 
women lost their right of eligibility to Shire Coun- 
cils acquired in 1905. Husband and wife may not 
vote in respect of the same property 1906 

TASMANIA 

Males Females Total 
Population, April 3, 1911 97,591 93,620 191,211 

Women granted the vote but not eligibility to Mu- 
nicipal Councils 1884 

The franchise but not eligibility granted to women for 
the Tasmanian Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly on the same terms as men by the Consti- 
tution Act, 1903 1903 

QUEENSLAND 

Males Females Total 

PopuUtion, April 3, 1911 329,506 276,307 605,813 

Municipal franchise but not eligibility for women 

esUblished 1886 
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The franchise but not eligibility for the Queensland 
Legislative Assembly granted to women by the 
Elections Act, 1905 1905 

The members of the Legislative Council are nominated 
for life. 

VICTORIA 

Males Females Total 
Population. April 3. 1911 655,591 659,960 1,315,551 

Women granted the franchise but not eligibility for 

Municipal Councils, Boroughs Statute Act, 1869 1869 

Franchise but not eligibility granted to women for the 
Victorian Legislative Council and Legislative As- 
sembly by the Adult Suffrage Act, 1908 1908 



ASIA 

BURMAH 

Population, 1911 12,115,217 

Municipal sufiFrage, but not eligibility for women 1884 

INDIA 

Population 244,267,901 

Mrs. Catt reports that a considerable number of Parsee, 
Hindu, and Mohammedan women have voted in Bombay in 
respect to the Municipal Council. 

JAVA 

Population, 1910 30.098,008 

Women landowners have some municipal suffrage. 

CHINA 

Population 433,533,030 

The women of Canton Province have voted for their Pro- 
visional Assembly, but not those of any other province. 
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AFRICA 

THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Males Females Total 

PopuUtion, 1911 3,069,610 2,888,889 5,958,499 

Transvaal 

The Volksrad gave votes to burghers* wives 1854 

Women granted votes, but excluded from eligi- 
bility, for Town Councils on the same terms 
as men, viz., that they are white British sub- 
jects owning rateable property of assessed 
value of £100 or occupying rateable property 
of the assessed value of £24 (Municipal Elec- 
tions Ordinance No. 58, 1903). Husband and 
wife may not be enrolled in respect of the 
same property. 1903 

White women granted eligibility but not the vote 
for School Boards, if residents (Act 25 of 
1907) 1907 

Cape Colony 

Women granted the vote for Town Councils on 

the same terms as men, viz., one vote to the 
owner or occupier of property of the annual 
value of ilO, two votes if the property is 
over £100. 1882 

Women granted the vote for School Boards, in 
towns on the same basis as the municipal 
vote; in the country on a property qualifi- 
cation, with a provision that women rate- 
payers vote if they occupy as well as own 
their house. Eligibility also granted. 1906 
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Naul 

Women granted eligibility to sit on School 
Boards, and to vote as proxies for absent 
male parent The electors are parents of chil- 
dren attending the Government School. 1910 

Orange River Colony 

Resident Householders are qualified to vote for, 
and resident voters owning immovable prop- 
erty of £200 or occupying such property of 
£600 are qualified to be elected to Municipal 
Councils (Municipal Corporations Act, No. 6, 
1904). 1904 

Parents of children attending a Public School are 
qualified to vote for and white persons resi- 
dent within the School district are eligible to 
be elected to School Management Commit- 
tees (Education Act, 35 of 1908). 1908 

Numbers eligible to vote for Town Councils. As the 

qualification as voters is in every case based on property 
the number of women relatively to men is small. Pretoria 
may be taken as a typical case. There the number of 
women on the municipal voters' roll for 1911 was 540 out of 
a total of 6,012 or something less than 10 per cent. No 
figures are available of the number of those who voted. 

SUMMARY 

In summing up the rights already gained in connection 
with parliamentary and municipal elections leaving out of 
account the extremely limited franchises enjoyed by women 
in Russia, the German Empire, Austria and Bohemia, the 
franchises of the women of Java and of the Isle of Man, the 
following results are reached. 

The lead is being given by the English-speaking and the 
Scandinavian countries. The right to vote for members of 
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town councili has been gained by women in 39 States or 
Countries (11 during the present century) of which 32 are 
English-speaking, 5 Scandinavian and 2 Asiatic: the right to 
be elected to town councils by 18 (13 during the present 
century), of which 14 are English-speaking and 4 Scandi- 
navian: the right to vote for members of Parliament (the 
legislature) in 19 States or Countries (12 during the present 
century) of which 17 arc English-speaking and 2 Scandi- 
navian: the right to be elected to the Parliament or Legis- 
lature in 13 (8 during the present century), of which 13 are 
English-speaking and 2 Scandinavian. In the United States 
the rights to vote and sit in connection with the local State 
Legislature carry with them the corresponding rights with 
respect to the federal legislature. In Australia women have 
gained the right to vote for and eligibility to be elected 
to the Federal Parliament in addition to the rights they have 
gained for the separate State Parliaments. 

MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND FIGURES CONCERN- 

ING EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

Disenfranchised Classes in the United States 

1. Unnaturalized men. 

2. Men who cannot read English in Massachusetts. 

3. Untaxed Indians. 

4. Duellists. 

5. Fraudulent voters. 

6. Negroes in some southern States. 

7. Convicts. 

8. Idiots. 

9. Women. 
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Organized Demand for Suffrage 

In 1894 600,000 men and women petitioned New York 
Constitutional Convention for woman suffrage. 

There is a larger organized demand for Woman Suffrage 
than for any other one social reform, whereas the organized 
opposition — aside from that of the vicious interests — is 
practically negligible. There are now in this country more 
than 1,500 suffrage organizations, in some of which the reg- 
istered membership runs as high as 50,000. In the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association there are forty-five 
branches organized in thirty-eight states and having approxi- 
mately 47,000 dues-paying members and 171,000 registered 
members. There are nine periodicals devoted exclusively to 
suffrage propaganda. In 1912 the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association circulated some three million pieces of 
literature. 

Equal suffrage has a large and widespread body of organ- 
ized support outside the suffrage movement. Approximately 
600 organizations, other than suffrage associations — state, 
national and international — aggregating approximately 50,- 
000,000 members, have voted to give the full weight of their 
official support to securing the enfranchisement of women. 
Among these are the International Congress of Women, the 
World's W. C. T. U., the National Grange, the American 
Federation of Labor, the National Women's Trade Union 
League, the National Educational Association and many of 
the State Federations of women's clubs. 

Number of Men Who Vote 

Large numbers of men are utterly indifferent to their 

rights as voters. In the presidential election of 1908 the 

total vote cast was only 14,888,442, while the number of 

men eligible to vote was fully 22,000,000. The popular 

vote for president in 1912 was 15,941,658, or about one in 

six of the population. In 1910, there were 26,999,151 males 

of votinij: age, 21 years of age and over, including 6,829,581 

of foreign birth, naturalized and unnaturalized. In most 

states in the union only about 60 to 65 per cent of the men 

vote. 
16 
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Number of Women of Voting Age in Suffrage States in 

United SUtes, Census 1910 

Arizona 43,891 Oregon 168,323 

California 671.386 Utah 85.729 

Colorado 213,425 Washington 277.727 

Idaho 69.818 Wyoming 28.840 

Kansas 438,934 Alaska 11,087 

Qualifications based upon naturalization, education, length 
of residence, etc., not considered in these figures. 

WOMEN AND EMPLOYMENT 

Occupations in the United States, Census 1910 

Class of Occupations Male Female Total 

Agricultural Pursuits 9,404,429 977,336 10.381,765 

Professional Service 827,941 430.597 1,258,538 

Domestic and Personal Service 3,485,208 2,095,449 5.580,657 

Trade and Transportation 4,263,617 503,347 4,766,964 

Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Pursuits 5,772,641 1,312,668 7,085,309 



Total employed 23,753,836 5,319,397 29,073,233 

Women in United States, Census 1910 

Women Teachers and Professors 327,625 

Women Physicians and Surgeons 7,399 

Women Trade and Transportation 481,158 

Women Agricultural Pursuits 770.055 

Women Clerks, Accountants, Stenographers 239.077 

Women Clergymen 7.395 

Women Lawyers 1.010 

Women Journalists Z193 

Women Architects. Designers, Draftsmen 1,037 

W'^men in Professions 429,497 

The four states that have laws defining a closing hoar 
for women who labor arc Massachusetts. New York, Indiana, 
N>l»ra5ka. Law has never been tested in any court of last 
report. Slate or Federal. 

Twenty-5tx States place some limit upon the working daj. 
Twienty-iwo have no clo^insf hour. CaltfomiaL, Washingtoik 
and LoU^rado hmre eight-hour days. 
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